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SUNRISE. 
BY H. H. 


I satD to one whose eager face 
Seemed always full of ecstasy: 
” * What is it thakes this weary place 
Pérpettal delight to thee?” 


He answered, pitying my surprise: 

‘* Perpetual hope is my delight. 

I’m: Watching for the sun to rise; , 
Each hour the sky grows red and bright.” 


a and if; biy resiou of gréat hidcenidlaec 
* Tofourséore'years I have been born, © i: 
I shall not weary of their length, 
They will be eighty years of dawn!” 





A DREAM WITHIN A DREAM. 


——— 


BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 


Ir is a little singular to reflect upon that 
there should not be in existence a fully ap- 
propriate marriage service for the uses of 
either the church or the world. 

The Episcopal service—that ‘most hal 
lowed by churchly associations and most 
full of excelleynces—has yet egregious faults. 
Bad taste, bad grammar, and perjury may 
have their places; but-a marriage service 
would not seem to ‘be the place for them. 

“‘T take thee to my wedded wife [or hus- 
band] to have and to hold” is an 
awkwardness for which only long-inculcated 
reverence could féelso much rhetorical re- 
spect as not to mar a matrimonial ecstasy. 
“Tl Death us do’ part’ is a dislocation in 
which the most devout Churchwoman must 
feel a pang. The inquiry “ Who giveth this 
woman to be married to this man ?” is, to 
say the least of it, an anachronism. ‘‘T 
pronounce you man and wife” flavors some. 
what of the tenément-house patois, as of a 
couple henceforth ~ to‘ say,- ‘*My man is 
abroad to-day,” or ‘‘My woman. is. getting 
dinner.” 

‘‘With all my worldly. goods I thee en: 
dow” is a fiction so stupendous as to: be 
more amusing than impressive. 

‘‘Do you promise to obey him and serve 
him ?. The woman shall say, I will.” Here- 
in we have the spectacle of a priest at the 
altar offering the most.solemn and binding of 
vows to.a woman who-has not the least in- 
tention of keeping it ; who will not keep it, 
if she has; and who ought not to: keep it, 
whether she has or not. 

The Church service was written in a by- 
gone age, for a bygone type of society. Its 
real beauties cannot save it intact to the 
future. The Marriage. To-be will demand a 
pledge for which this is neither speech nor 
language. 


Outside of the apostolic ‘succession we 


fare scarcely better. Most of the forms of 
marriage ceremony current among our pas- 
tors are mere abridgments and modifications 
of the old Church service. One of great 
heenty has, indeed, been written and circu- 


lated in private ministerial. circles, with. 
much acceptance. But éven this, inimitable : 


as_a literary master-piece, must something 


fail of reaching: the: temper in: which many? 


Iuen and women nowadays find: themselves 
moved, to; exchange the marriage vows. 
Nor,does the short, slippery formula of the 
civil justice help the: matter much. 


‘Musing. thus, the other evening, Mr.. Edi- ? 


tor, I fell-into a dream. 
Bpictetus advised his students: never to 


fectly self. possessed old church ; 
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tell their dreams. As a general thing, noth- 7 


ing could induce me to depart from, the ad” 
vice of Epictetus; but I,am,copvineed that. 
Epictetus himself, had, he been:a.contribu- 
tor to the columns of ‘THE INDEPENDENT, 
and had he dreamed the dream, would have 
straightway ‘converted it into ‘“‘copy” and 
sent it INDEPENDENT-ward by the earfiest 
possible‘post. 


For I dreamed that behoJd ! I Was invited | 


to succeed the Rey. Mr. Murray as pastor of 


Park-street church ; and that, . having, ac- | 
j cepted the call, upon conditions not to the 


purpose to specify ; ayd.that,; having been 
| duly, (I;,doubled the 1 in that word; but 
discovered the gpbertinity just in time)— 
| duly ordained, ° 
in every ‘réspect as’ self-conscious And 
wretched as it’ is ‘quite proper to make a 
somewhat bashful new pastor in a. per- 
having 
delivered. my. .inaugural,‘and received my 
first pair; of «worked slippers, and de- 
clined my first’ donation party, and denied 
my first ten or fifteen engagements, and quite 
become used. to selecting housekeepers and 
conducting funerals, it fell to my lot,.on a 
New Year’s Eve, to marry my first couple. 

Now, fifteen engagements is a small mat- 
ter, and it is pure enjoyment to murder a 
donation party, and funerals, and house- 
keepers have no effect, upon my peace of 
mind, and it has been the. one ungratified 


. Wish:of my life that: a young: lady should 


work me. a-pair of slippers; but when it 
came to the wedding, I saw in my dream 
that my heart within me was troubled, for I 
doubted of the amanner ‘of the ‘language in 
which I should perform this most difficult 
and delicate of duties satisfactorily to the 
young people and honorably to myself and 
my profession. 

But I saw in my area; and behold ! 
when the youth and the maiden came be- 
fore me, there were given unto me the words 
which I should speak, and that I married 
them according to the meaning of the 
words. 

When I awoke, all. particulars of tha; 
wedding had vanished from me. Whether 


‘there were cake and cards I know not ; what 


the bride wore I cannot say ; if there were 
bridesmaids or favors ask me not; ‘but the 
words whic I spoke remained unto me. 

So, while they were yet fresh in my re- 
membrance, I transcribed them, and, if 
you will have them, Mr: Editor, here they 
are. — F’will not stipulate that they shall be 
immediately adopted as the marriage form- 
ula of the Orthodox Congregational Church. 
I am only inclined to claim (on the privilege 
of the dreamer) that they will be found not 
without, interest as 4 psychological’ study to 
a certain Class of minds.  ~ 


MARRIAGE SERVICE. 


Which bee with the words ‘‘ Let us 
pray. ” 

«At the close of ‘a brief prayer the minis- 
ter shall say): 

‘Tn the presence of God and of these wit- 
nesses; we are ngw come to solemnize the 
covenant of this man and woman in mar. 
riage. Are you, Charles True, prepared, of 
your own free will’s inclining and whole 
heart’s desire, to take upon yourself the 
vows which shall make and keep you the 
husband of this woman as long as Death 
shall spare you one to the other ?” : 

(He shall say): ‘‘I am.” 

‘Are you, Charlotte Tender, prepared, of 


your own free will’s inclining and whole. 
heart's: desire; to’ take upon yourself. the: 


settled, ‘discussed, made | 
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vows which shall anake and cn a you the | 


wife of this man as long as: Death shall spare 
you one to the other?”’, 

(She shall say); ‘‘Lam,”, , 

‘* Is there to yourinmost consciousness arly 


hidden: reason twhyzyou’ should: not charge 


your lipsiwith'the utterance of these. vows ? 


‘Does the ‘voice ofyour secret’ soul’ cry to 


you—by any reproach of memoéry; by any 


tuncertainty of -hope++to: forbid’ these 


banns ?.. If.there besuch'a reason; if there 
be.such a voice, in the presence of God and 
of these witnesses, regard it, before it be too 
late. » 

(Both) :.‘‘ There is none such.” 

»- (Unto.the man he shall say): ‘‘If you feel 
within your honest héart that. any ‘other 
woman, ought; to hold'~or,' in: the sweet 
mood of» your, affection; that any other 
could hold—the%place which this woman 
occupies to-day, for-your:soul’s sake and for 
her soul's ae acknowleiige it before it be 
too late.” 

(Unto the woman, he shal: say): “If you 
feel.within your honest heart that’ any other 
man ought to hold—or,,in the sweet mood 
of, your affections; .tliat any other could 
hold—the place which this man occupies 
to-day, for your soul’s sake and for. his 
soul’s sake, acknowledge it, before it be too 
late.” 

(Receiving no responses, the ministershall 
proceed) ;, 

‘* Then. reverently, do. I offer you and 
loyally, may :you take upon yonrselves the 
covenant of true marriage. 

-Do you, ‘Charles True, take this woman 
whose hand yon -hekl to:'be your lawfully 
wedded wife.?,” 

, (He shall say): ‘¢I do.” ; 

‘‘Do you, Charlotte Tender,.take, this 
man whose hand you hold to be your law- 
fully wedded husband ?.” 

(She shall. say): ‘‘ Ido.’ 

‘You promise to cleave unto each other 
in sickness and. in health,.in prosperity and 
in adversity, through trial and triumph, 
in temptation, peril, joy, sorrow;.through 
life, unto death. You promise ;to be faith- 
ful each to the other in deed, word,, and, 
truth. _ You promise. to be considerate each 
of the other’s happiness, above all other 
earthly claims... You. promise to assist, each 
other in your mutual and individual life’s 
work, rendering each to each such tender 
thoughtfulness and such large estimate of 


the other’s nature that. neither shall aDsorb- 


in petty exactions or in selfish blindness the 
other’s subject life. You recognize it to be 
the duty of every man and of every woman 
to live a life of individual, service to.an,in- 
dividual God, and. you hold it to.be the 
especial aim of marriage to assist; ‘men and 
women in the pursuance of, such. a service, 

by a union which brings mutnal_responsi- 
bility, mutual forbearance, and , mutual 


comfort, to replace solitary labors and lone-. 
ly failures and unshared successes. . You, , 
therefore, promise to regard each the other's, 
preference in all your plans of life, and to, 
consider any claim of, one to legislate for, 


the other, as foreign to the spirit of a right- 


eous matriage and to. the. letter of. your: 


vows. , You believe that the sweet restraints 
and large liberty of mutual love shall serve 
you in the settlement of all difference of 


opinion, and .that your happiness will; 


be increased by your recognition each of 


the other’s freedom of personal judgment ; 
You promise to reverence in | 


and action. 
each, other all that is essentially different in 
your natures, and to meet generously 

all that is common, and to elevate, each for 


_ the deepest joys. 





the other and each in the other; your’ ideals 
of manhood, of womanhood, and of mér- 
riage. Do you thus believe and ‘promise ?” 

(Both shall: say): ‘*I do.” 

‘Then do I pronounce you to be husband 
and wife. |The great necessity of love’ is 
laid.upon' you. Love'is no longer its own, 
but another’s. “You are‘not any more your 
own, but each other’s.' “You have'set your- 
selves to learn the longest lessons'of ‘human. 
experience. You have entered upon'a con- 
dition of the highest duties; as well"as of 
As earnestly as you have 
come to it may it come to you. As solemn- 
ly as you have chosen each other may God’s 
blessing choose out you. Even as tenderly 
as you are drawn to each other-may his heart 
be drawn unto you. As ‘sacredly as you 
cherish each other may his protection cher- 
ish you. : 

‘** Love,’ we ready ‘is > sttonger than 
Death.’ . Of whatever thereshall> be ineha- 
man love which outlives huinan. life; may 
the love of this man: ahd womar: be found 
worthy to partake! 

‘*For all that the:love of man and woman 
may mean, in a world where they néither 
marry nor are.given in marriage, God grant 
that this earthly marriage may fit these two 
Heaven-born souls ! 

“Amen.” 





WHEN IS THE FALLOW GROUND 
OF. THE SOUL BROKEN UP? 


BY PRESIDENT CHARLES @. FINNEY. 


First. Not until there:is thorough, broken- 
ness of heart and contrition of spirit. 2d. 
Not until sin is crushed. out of; the heart 
and it has become thoroughly honest with 
Godand man. 8d. Not until itis disposed 
to make a clean. breast of wrong-doing ; to 
make thorough confession, and restitution to 
Goi and all injured parties, who, of course, 
have a right to our confession, and sestitu- 
tion. This confyssion; and restitution, to the 
extent of our ability, is implied in becoming 
honest or penitent for sin. . There, is never 
genuine repentance where this disposition 


. to confess and make restitution, to the ex- 


tent.of ability, is wanting. Nothing short 
of this disposition.,is honesty, either with 
God or man. God knows this.. Hence, he 
cannot forgive until he sees a voluntary dis- 
position in the soul to set itself. right with 
God and with mgn;:a disposition that sete 


‘itself humbly and resolutely to make con- 


fession and ‘Testitution, to, the .extent .of 
ability, thorougtly: and without delay... 
one bas stolem, can-he expect to be forgiven 
while ‘he stale the stolen, property ? it 
one hag slandered, can be.expect,to. be for- 
given while the. calumny..remains uncor- 
rected? If one has -committed.a wrong of 
any kind, against God. or against, a.neigh- 
bor, can he expect to be forgiven. while.he 
neglects or refuses to make reparation; to 
the extent of his ability ?. In. the. pregency, 
of the universe, could God ever , justify, the: 
forgiveness of such a dishonest.soul?;, Has 
he not said, ‘He that covereth, his sins 
shall not prosper”? ‘‘ But ,whoso. confess- 
eth and forsaketh them shall find merey.” 
But what is itto coyer sin? ist. To just- 
ify wrong-doing. 2d. To excuse or paliiate 
it. 8d. To endeavor to conceal it. -4th..Jm 


anywise to. play the hypocrite respecting. 


it. Such, for example, 4, as denying self. 
ish intention; 4, professing bemeyolent 
intention ; ¢, Claiming... that. it was; 
mistake; d, resorting to. any subterfuge 
whatever. This covering sin. was strike 
ingly flustrated in the Garden of Eden, 
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The sinning pair first bid themselves among 
the trees ofgthe Garden when they heard 
the voice of God.--This was an endeafot 
to conceal. When questioned, Adam re- 
plied: “The woman which . thou -gavest 
me, to be with me, she gave me and Idid 
eat.” Here was an excuse that virthally re- 
flected upon God. When the woman was 
questioned, she said: “‘The serpent be- 
guiled me.” She attempted palliation by 
professing to have been deceived. . Here 
Was no-enuine repentance. All was. eva- 
sion and dishonesty from beginning to end. 
This was a covering of sin, aud no wonder 
that they were turned out of the Garden and 
not forgiven and the tree of life guarded by 
a flaming sword. No tree of life accessible 
to them while they covered their sin. This 
* case was a solemn admonition. No one 
may approach and eat the fruit of the tree 
of life while covering his sin. How often 
sinners are invited and urged to come to 
Jesus whilst they cover theirsins. This is 
2 ruinous mistake. Jesus is the tree of life, 
and let no one think to avail himself of his 
intercession and righteousness until he is 
heartily disposed to make a clean breast of 
it, confess, and forsake every form and de- 
gree of sin. But what is implied in accepta- 
ble confession? a. Thorough repentance or 
brokenness of heart. 0%. Confessing to the 
injured parties. c. A thorough owning up 
and making a clean breast of the whole 
affair, without apology, excuse, or extenua- 
tion. d. Restitution, to the extent of ability. 
e. An honest recognition of the ill desert of 
sin and a hearty acceptance of the denun- 
ciations of God against it. jf. Consent to 
the justice of the divine law that has been 
violated, both in regard to its precept and 
its penalty. g. An honest acceptance of the 
justice of the sentence of death which God has 
pronounced azainstsin. A. A state of mind 
that honestly justifies both the law and the 
lawgiver, and takes a decided stand with 
God xgainst self and subscribes to the justice 
of its own condemnation. It is easy to see 
that this state of mind must be a condition 
of forgiveness. If God should forgive 
while his justice in condemning is not 


—_—_-——heartily recognized, he would thereby and 


therein condemn himself. Again, itis plain 
that confession and restitution to injured 
parties must be a condition of forgiveness, 
else the injured parties would have cause of 
complaint. If one should steal your money 
or filch from you your good name, and God 
should forgive him, while he retains the 
wrong, would this be right? Would you 
not have cause of complaint against God? 
Could an intelligent universe justify such a 
proceeding? It should always be remem- 
bered that God is honest; that he is always 
disposed to do right; that he will do so, not 
only for his own sake, but for the sake of 
his intelligent universe; that he bas a char- 
acter to sustain for integrity and impartial- 
ity; thet he never will or can forgive sin 
where there is not such a genuine and hon- 
est repentance as will justify the act, when 
all the facts are revealed, in the solemn 
judgment. Let no one, therefore, think 
that be is forgiven or expect to be forgiven 
who has not honestly complied with the 
conditions of forgiveness. Again, an ac- 
ceptable confession implies the forsaking of 
sin. ‘*Whoso confesseth and forsaketh 
them shall find mercy.” But forsaking sin 
implies confession and restitution. Let no 
one suppose the fallow ground of his soul is 
thoroughly broken up until he has humbled 
himaclf and fully complied with the con- 
ditions of forgiveness. 

In laboring in revivals of religion, I have 
always insisted upon confession and resti- 
tution, to the extent of ability, as a con- 
dition of pardon. I have found that put- 
ting the probe to the bottom of the heart 
on this subject was essential to securing 
sound conversions and living converts. 
Unless this is done the soul cannot appre- 
ciate the Gospel method of salvation by 
grace through faith in the blood of Jesus, 
But I have often been told that this doctrine 
of confession and restitution as a condition 
of salvation was a new Coctrine, and that 
repentance and faith were the only condi- 
” tions of Gospel salvation. I have always re- 
plied that confession and restitution, to the 
extent of ability, are implied in true repent- 
ance; that faith in the atoning blood of 
Christ always implies a heart acceptance of 
the justice of the penalty denounce:| against 
sin and an utter rejection of all dishonest 





evasion, self:justification, or covering of 
sin whatever. But if this doctrine of con- 
fession and restitution to injured parties is 
an. unheard-of doctrine in any quarter, there 


is dangerous and unfaithfal teaching. ‘There 
is ‘with damental truth,, And 
here if is in me Wisaeee:t inquire: Is thete not a 


failure in publte teaching on this subject? 
Could there be so much dishonesty in busi- 
ness, so many frauds and rings, such un- 
scrupulous methods-of getting rich, such 
lies, such slanders in politics, apd so much 
wrong in the business and _ political world, 
such detraction, such sham, and hypocrisy 
in the social world, if the doctrine of con- 
fession to injured parties and restitution 
were faithfully insisted upon by Christians 
and Christian teachers? Could men use 
such dishonest means to obtain wealth if 
they were constantly reminded that they 
could not keep it without losing their souls? 
that if they get property dishonestly it 
must be restored to the injured parties or 
they can never be forgiven? If they get an 
office or anything else, that of right belongs 
to another, by dishonest means, it will cost 
them their souls unless they make confession 
and restitution, to the extent of their ability. 
Is it not plain that the doctrine of salvation 
through faith in Christ is misunderstood and 
abused? Is there not some force in the ob- 
jection of Universalists, Unitarians, and 
skeptics that the doctrine of salvation 
through faith in Christ js demoralizing in its 
influence and tends to embolden men in 
sin? Surely, there is danger of failing to 
make a just impression upon this subject. 
It should be ever insisted upon that Christ, 
the tree of life, is forever inaccessible to a 
dishonest soul; that Christ is not the minis- 
ter of sin; that ‘‘ without holiness no man 
shall see the Lord”; that men cannot get 
rich by dishonest means, retain these riches, 
and still go to Lleaven; that men cannot 
obtain wealth by selfish speculations, stock 
and other gambling, and find favor with 
God, without confession and restitution. 
Tbat men cannot lie their way into an office, 
that they cannot in any way filch from a 
neighbor that which belongs to him, whether 
it be property or good name, retain the 


wrong, refuse to make confession and resti- |: 


tution, and still find favor with God through 
Jesus Christ. This would be to make Christ 
the minister of sin. ‘‘ He that covereth his 
sins shall not prosper.” In view of this 
doctrine, is it any wonder that there is so 
little real spiritual prosperity, so little true 
peace of mind, so little power in prayer, so 
little Christian enjoyment, so little unction 
and power in laboring for souls, among the 
great mass of professed Christians? But 
can we not well afford to break up our 
fallow ground? Is it not dangerous to 
neglect it? Isitnot disgraceful to neglect 
it? Is is not an inconsistency of which 
professors of religion ought to be ashamed? 
Is it not injurious and discouraging to the 
ministry? While the fallow ground is 
not broken up, the seed is sown among 
thorns, and it is easy to see why so 
much labor is expended in vain upon 
a worldly church. The fact is, we cannot 
afford to be hard-bearted. While hard- 
hearted we are inappreciative. In this state 
of mind we cannot understand and appre- 
ciate the loveof God in Christ. The Gos- 
pel falls upon dull ears and inappreciative 
minds, nothing is well understood, and in- 
finitely the most interesting truths in the 
universe do not appear to be real. Wego 
on dreamily, blindly, and in false security, 
“There is a way that scemeth right unto a 
man, the end whereof is the way of death.” 

Brethren, we can well afford to break up 
our fallow ground, to repent and forsake 
our sins, make due confession and restitution, 
for God has promised that if we do this we 
shall find mercy, we shall be forgiven, we 
shall have peace of mind, we shall have joy 
in the Holy Ghost, we shall be justified by 
Christ through faith, we shall have power 
with God in prayer, we shull have power 
with men in labor for taecir souls, we shall 
prepare the way of the Lord, and see re- 
vivals spreading among the impenitent. If 
the churches in this land will take this mat- 
ter in hand and do up this work thoroughly 
in and among themselves, by the Holy 
Ghost, they will be prepared to offer pre- 
vailiig prayer, and see areal and great re, 
vival spreading over the land, soundly con- 
verting thousands of ‘souls to Christ. But 
let not this work be done superficially. Let 
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it not be at all neglected in any part. 
Brethren in the minis 
subject: till the chur 
broken np their fallowsgrot 
no safety in promoting wi 
Sdrai'iand rig tool 
into the churches, 1 
in the heart of the 


SONGS OF THE a 
BY BR. 1. STODDARD. 


THE SONG OF TAJIL. 
The love I bear you, dearest, 
Would make the prettiest tale, 
If I had for a pen to write it 
The bill of a nightingale! 















And what should I have for paper? 
I know what would be best: 

Each page should be a rose-leaf, 
As suowy white as your breast! 


And with such pen and paper 
What ink should then be mine ? 
Tears, when I wrote of my sorrow; 
When I wrote of my pleasure, wine ! 


RESIGNATION. 

To bear what is, to be resigned, 
The mark is of a noble mind. 

Stir not thy hand, or foot, or heart: 

Be not disturbed, for Destiny 

Is more attached, O man, to thee 

Than to thyself thou art! 
If patience had but been thy guest, 

Thy destined portion would have come, 
And like a lover on thy breast 

Have flung itself and kissed thee dumb! 





OLD AGE. 
When the drum of sickness beats 
The change o’ th’ watch, and we are old, 
Farewell youth, and all its sweets— 
Fires gone out that leave us cold! 


Hairs are white that once were black, 
Each of fate the message saith ; 
And the bending of the back 
Salutation is to Death! 





VANITAS VANITATUM. 
The whole of this great world, I say, 
From the first to latest born, 
Since it passes swift away, 
Is not worth a barley-corn. 


To some better world than this 
Hie thee; open wide the door 
To some chamber—such there is— 
Whence thou shalt depart no more! 
I  — 


LITERARY LONDON. 


BY JOAQUIN MILLER. 





AFTER all, it is very sad.and very unsatis- 
factory to write of this class of unhappy 
persons ; but here they are, and here they 
have been for generations, and here they 
will remain so long as London is London. 
With these few examples, that will illustrate 
the hundreds to be met with, let us pass on 
to something more cheerful. 

An American wonders why there are so 
many of these respectable and intelligent 
beggars to be met with in the great capital. 
But when you come to know how crowded 
and how crammed are all avenues of life 
here, and how few are the opportunities to 
get on, the wonder ends. 

It is not unpleasant to reflect, however, 
that this class of beggars get along very 
well, after all, or they would abandon their 
pursuit. It suggests that there is a good 
deal of benevolence and generosity to be 
met with even in the cold and stony heart 
of vast commercial London. 

It is a pretty good evidence, though, that 
they really know but little about literature 
or literary men, else they would not call 
upon them for assistance ; ynless, which is 
possibly the case, they would take without 
remorse the last penny they possess. 

It would be interesting to take the fortunes 
of the literary men of the world and com- 
pare them with the fortunes of a like num- 
ber of men in almost any other pursuit in 
life. The result, if made known, had ought 
to exempt the knights of the quill forever 
from the importunities of beggars. 

I have just had a call from one of the 
rural poets of England. I still hear his 
ponderous steps on the stairs. From his 
appearance I should pronounce him the best 
fed ‘‘literary man” I ever saw. He is from 
the laboring classes and is called the ‘‘ Post- 
man Poet,” from the fact that as soon as he 
showed the least sign of talent or genius he 
was appointed to a place in the post-office, 


London oneé a 
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low his inclinations, and, if possessed. of any 
capacity, todo his cour 
ward, during the 
some stirring 

by a pension for life. 









But this fully Ai c 
in being a boor. ‘He sat and Sa Fer 
and talked and smoked for an. hour ; and 
then he asked for bitter beer, and, when it 
was brought him, he sang his songs (pretty 
songs they are, too), and drank his beer, till 
another whole hour was wasted ; although 
I had never seen the man before, and he 
must have observed that I was very busy. 

I have observed that a man rising frem 
the ranks of the lower people of England 
persistently refuses to take to himself the 
manners of a gentleman. I know two or 
three members of Parliament who have 
come from the laboring classes ; and they 
all behave with a boorishness that would ill 
compare with the bluntest backwoodsman 
that ever held a seat at Washington. 

Still, I am glad that this good-natured 
and really good poet made his call. It 
opens a new train of observation. 

This man, further than a few ballads, per 
haps never had a thousand readers in his 
life. Yet the rulers of his country found 
him out in his obscurity, gave him an oppor- 
tunity to work, kept an eye on him, and the 


‘| moment he touched a note that stirred the 


people made him comfortable for life. I 
have been wondering whether the govern- 
ment knew his politics at the time ; whether 
it asked if he voted the proper ticket. 

Home offices and foreign offices of En- 
gland are filled largely, almost entirely, by 
men of letters, and the number of literary 
persons pensioned by the government is 
very great indeed. Besides this counte- 
nance of the government, there are many 
wealthy men all over the country who come 
to the assistance of students trying to make 
their way in the world of letters, with a lib, 
erality that is quite surprising to an Ameri. 
can. 

France is still more liberal and careful to 
foster and encourage art. Even the actors 
there, after showing some capacity and get- 
ting into the service of the state, are provid. 
ed for for life. 

The world for a century or two has been 
wondering why America has done so little 
in literature. The only wonder, it seems to 
me, is that, under the circumstances, she 
has done so much. With a thousand more 
promising channels of business inviting a 
man into other walks of life, and nothing 
to allure him into the field of literature or 
to encourage him when there, the marvel is 
that she has done anything at all. If our 
Longfellow, Bret Harte, and Mark Twain 
are now being read all over the world, after 
having pushed their way through all this in- 
difference and neglect, what may we not 
expect when every state shall become civil- 
‘ized enough to provide for its men of art ? 

I have been calculating how much money 
the people of the United States pay England 
annually for the privilege of looking at the 
tomb of Shakespeare. The sum is some- 
thing enormous—almost incredible. We 
sow and scatter money enough every year 
around the shrine of Avon and on the way 
thither to sustain the most magnificent 
school of art in the world. 

It has occurred to me to suggest to my 
country, as a matter of business, to spcnd a 
few thousand dollars in the attempt to grow 
a William Shakespeare on our own ground. 
I would recommend that we give him 
enough countenance and support to keep 
him at home, let him die there, be buried 
there, and then have the people of this side 
cross over and visit his tomb. I think it 
would pay. O, my country, do you hear? 
It would Pay. f 

To return again to London, I would say, 
if I may be permitted to use the expression, 
that the death of Chatterton was a sort of 
crucifixion for the redemption of authors ;. 
for since that time, as a rule, every poor. 
author who has shown that he deserved con- 
sideration or assistance has received it. 
These aristocratic English gentlemen, who 
are close-fisted enough in most things, are 
almost always ready to assist reai merit, 
The great trouble is that real merit, as wat 
where he had time and opportunity to fol- 
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the case with Chatterton, had rather die 
than ask for help. 

In the next paper we will leave the mob 
of unfortunates, adventurers, and the like, 
with whom we have lingered perhaps too 
long, and look in upon the literary clubs of 
London. 





VALUE AND PAPER MONEY. 


BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 








In an article entitled “ The Element of 
Value in Money,” and previously published 
in the columus of THe INDEPENDENT, we 
considered the doctrine of exchangeable 
value embodied in the precious metals, 
especially gold, when used as money. If 
we mistake not, the elementary principle 
there set forth, being properly understood 
and honestly acknowledged, ought forever 
to settle the question in regard to what is 
called paper money. Let us see. 

By paper money we, of course,do not 
mean a paper currency, whether of bank- 
notes or Treasury notes, based upon metal. 
lic money, and representing it by being 
convertible into it on demand. Such a 
currency is simply a debt obligation; and, 
when the certainty of its payment in 
money, and on demand, is secured, it cir- 
culates among the people as if it were real 
money, and largely dispenses with the 
necessity of directly using the precious 
metals, while at the same time it econo- 
mizes their power. Its character is not in- 
trinsic, but purely representative. Its 
power does not depend upon what it is in 
itself, but upon what it represents. 

Paper money, on the other hand, is in- 
vested by the force of law witb all the 
functions of money in the absolute sense. 
It is thus made a standard of value anda 
medium of exchange. It isa legal tender 
in the payment of debts. It may be a debt 
obligation, to which these functions are 
artificially assigned ; or it may be a piece of 
paper stamped as meaning a dollar or ten 
dollars, without any promise to pay. In 
either case it is not convertible into gold or 
silver at the option of theholder. A funda- 
mental difficulty with all such money con- 
sists in the fact that it does not possess in a 
fixed and definite degree the quality which 
itis employed to measure. Unlike the 
vrecious metals, it has in itself almost no 
intrinsic value, and, hence, no basis for ex- 
changeable value, the worth of the paper, 
as paper, being nothing when compared 
With the value which it undertakes to meas- 
ure. Ifit bea debt obligation, by the au- 
thority of law, performing the functions of 
money, then its entire value depends on 
the credit of the odligor. If it be not 
such an obligation, then its value is equally 
not intrinsic or essential; but wholly a 
fiction of law and having no existence be- 
yond the jurisdiction ofthat law. In either 
case its exchangeable value has no natural 
basis in the laws of value. 

It is an axiom that whatever measures 
length must have length, and that whatever 
measures weight must have weight. It is 
equally an axiom that whatever measures 
value should have value proportionate to 
that which it measures. This value consti- 
tutes the reason why it is a reliable and safe 
medium of exchange. Detach from it the 


element of value founded on the labor cost 


of production, and increasing or diminish- 
ing with its quantity, and it is no longer fit 
to be used as a medium of exchange. Real 
money is a medium of exchange in conse- 
quence of its natural value. It is selected 
for this reason. Measured by the labor 
cost, which is the basis of all exchangeable 
values, it is, for an average, the equivalent 
of that for which it is exchanged; and, 
hence, when used, will buy its equivalent 
in any other form. It, of cowrse, is not 
equivalent to the aggregate of all the ex- 
changes it effects, since the same money 
may, without any increase or decrease, ac- 
complish a hundred of these exchanges in a 
single day by being used as many times. 
Here, then, is a small piece of paper 
which the Government issues and calls ten 
dollars, and says that it shall pass as the 
equivalent of the number of grains of gold 
necessary to make a gold eagle, not because 
itis convertible into the eagle, but because 
the Government decrees that it shall have 
the same exchangeable or purchasing 
power, Is that piece of paperin exchange- 
able value equal to the gold eagle simply 
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because the Government says that it shall 
be? By no means. The labor cost of the 
two is widely different. The same piece of 
paper might just as well have been called 
five hundred dollars ‘or a thousand dollars 
by a mere difference of the type and with- 
out any increased cost in producing it, 
The quantity of the paper has nothing to do 
with what it purports to represent, since 
all depends upon what is printed or 
written upon it. Let the denominations 
be sufficiently high, and a ream of 


‘such paper would suffice to express in 


words allthe values of the globe; and it 
would be nothing but empty words. What 
it represents or measures depends on no 
rule of Nature, but simply on the arbitrary 
will of the Government, giving it a specific 
name. Upon its very face it violates the 
elementary law of exchangeable values, and, 
in the language of Governor Dix, in his 
recent message to the legislature of New 
York, ‘‘undertakes to make that which has 
no intrinsic value perform an office to 
which intrinsic value is indispensable.” In 
this respect it is a cheat, a legalized lie, by 
the assumption of a character which it does 
not and cannot possess. 

This, however, is not the whole difficul- 
ty; since in respect to the question of guan- 
tity, which, by the way, is a very material 
point, nothing is easier—the moment con- 
vertibility into the precious metals is ig- 
nored and set aside as a law of limitation— 
than to increase paper money ad libitum. 
The fiat of the Government and the opera- 
tions of the paper-mill and the printing 
press will at once put the system into full 
blast. A hundred millions or a thousand 
millions of such money can be produced in 
less than a month’s time, at a trifling cost of 
labor. And, asa matter of fact, when gov- 
ernments resort to this kind of money, and 
force it into circulation by legal enactment, 
they are almost sure to yield to the tempta- 
tion of over-issue. Such has always been 
their tendency and such it is likely to be. 
They can issue it, declare it to be a legal 
tender, and thus force it upon the people in 
the payment of debts ; but there is one thing 


they cannot do—they cannot control its. 


commercial or exchangeable value, as com- 
pared with gold, no matter what they print 
upon it. The irrepealable laws of trade will 
bring it to this standard. 

It, hence, follows that paper money, not 
being convertible into gold, not subject to 
this limitation as to its amount, and not 
having any intrinsic value, never fails to 
undergo some degree of depreciation in 
its purchasing power, 9s a general rule— 
greater or less according to the quantity 
issued. To this one fact a number of other 
facts speedily attach themselves. Real 
money immediately commands a premium. 
Prices expressed by paper currency rise and 
are subject to sudden and violent fluctua- 
tions. All debt obligations are changed in 
their import. Gold and silver retire from 
common use as money, become commodities 
for speculation, and for the most part are 
exported to other countries. Speculators, 
upon the fluctuation of prices, enter the 
arena; and the stability of all values dis- 
appears in a general game of commercial 
chances. Trade has no data for its usual 
reckonings. The rise of prices creates the 
necessity for more of this kind of money to 
do the same amount of business, and this is 
likely to be the apology for further issues, 
until the monetary interests of society at 
last collapse under a disordered and de- 
preciated currency. It is impossible to tell 
how much of such currency a people really 
need. There is a sense in which it can 
never be redundant, since prices will adjust 
themselves to its amount; and the more of 
it there is issued the more will be needed to 
effect the exchanges of society. Double its 
quantity, and you double the rate of prices— 
that is to say, you depreciate its commercial 
value, and now need two dollars to do the 
work of one. 

These and kindred evils are the natural 
necessary consequences of undertaking to 
make mere bits of paper perform the office 
of money. They have always followed the 
experiment, and in the nature of things they 
always must follow it. The fatal objection 
is that such money, having no intringic 
value proportionate to that which it is used 
to measure, is absolutely unfit to be money. 
Its cheapness and facility of production, 
added to its unfitness, mate it the prolific 





source of countless evils. All the laws of 
value must be repealed before it can ever be 
agood kind of money. Andif a country 
has been compelled to resort to it as the 
least of two evils, then its abandonment “ at 
the earliest practicable period” is the real 
interest of all classes, with the single ex- 
ception of speculators. Honest trade and 
honest labor have no interest to be served by 
irredeemable paper money. Congress will, 
hence, be unwise to the last degree, in its 
treatment of the so-called currency question, 
if it does not inaugurate some measure that 
contemplates a return to the specie standard; 
especially if, instead of this, it should add to 
the difficulties of the situation by authoriz- 
ing a further issue of legal-tender notes. 
Those already issued are a debt against the 
Government, incurred under peculiar cir- 
cumstances ; and it should be the business 
of Congress to provide for its payment, 
either by redemption in coin or by funding 
the debt in interest-bearing bonds, or by 
both methods. The thing to be done is to 
pay this debt. Those who would increase 
it, rather than pay it, aré neither statesmen 
nor sound political economists. Their 
theory put into practice would be about as 
sensible as the attempt to cure the evils of 
drunkenness by a free use of intoxicating 
liquors. The cardinal objection to the med- 
icine is that it increases the disease. 





THREE VISIONS OF HOPE. 


BY EMILY E. FORD. 








Hope smiled upon my youth, a radiant, sunlit 
form 
In rosy palace or cloud castle floating high ; 
Isaw her laughing eyes behind each gathering 
storm ; 
I saw her wingéd brightness ever hovering 
nigh. 
Then Hope, transformed, mail-clad, stood near 
me, warrior grave, 
Like Britomart, with steadfast look and earn- 


est mien, : 
To fight, to toil, to suffer, and sad mortals 
save, 
Her consecrated sword unveiled its glittering 
sheen. 
Last by me swept a mighty angel, clothed in 
mist ; 
And, terror-struck, I dared not look upon his 
face. 
He gruesome hovered o’er me, nearer came, and 
kissed 
Softly my languid lips, reluctant of his 
grace. 
This shadowy shape of awful power who stole 
my breath ; 
This dark, sad angel, whose great sweep shut 
out the sun, 


Spread his broad wings, revealed bis smiling 
face—’twas Death! 
I saw that radiant, youthful Hope and he 
were one. 
ee 


THE SEVEN “I WILLS” OF JESUS. 
BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 


WE read of “seven golden candlesticks” 
seen by John the Evangelist in his vision 
of Heaven. There are seven utterances by 
our Lord and Saviour that deserve to be 
placed in a group of candlesticks, that they 
may give light and comfort to many a dark, 
troubled heart. 

1. The first one of these is the “I will” of 
invitation. It was addressed originally to the 
burdened in spirit, as well as to those who 
were in bondage to a religion of pharisaic 
rites. ‘‘Come unto Me all ye that labor 
and are heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest.” The Greek words in this passage are 
very intense; they describe a toil so severe 
as to cause suffering and burdens too heavy 
to be borne. This is exactly the condition 
of every unconverted soul, That soul is 
under the crushing bondage of sin. Guilt 
galls the conscience. No man can be at 
rest while he feels guilty and dreads an in- 
evitable punishment. Toallsuch convicted, 
conscience-smitten sinners Jesus kindly says. 
Come unto me, who have borne the sinner’s 
sins and suffered in his stead—come unto 
me, and 1 will give you rest. In the old 
English version it reads: ‘I will ease you.” 
Blessed relief. When penitent seeker lays 
the hand of his faith on the Lamb of God, 
what a ton weight of anxiety, guilt; and 
dread seem to be lifted off in an hour. And 
perfect rest is found ‘just in proportion as 
we trust ourselves wholly to Jesus. There 
is room on his bosom for us all. 







2. But who comes here? A wretched, 
loathsome leper, covered with scabs and 
scurf. He is crying out: ‘Lord, if thou 
wilt, thou canst.” There is strong faith in 
that prayer, Jesus looks at the miserable 
sufferer, and, with a single touch of his om 

nipotent hand, he says: “J will, Be thou 
clean.” Immediately the leprosy is cleansed. 
This is the ‘‘I will” of healing. So the lov- 
ing Saviour is healing now, in our congrega- 
tions, all manner of shocking moral diseases. 
A few evenings ago I heard a converted ine- 
briate speak with grateful joy of what the 
grace of Christ had wrought for him. His 

drunkenvess bad shut him out of clean so- 

ciety, like a leprosy. Now he is silting at 

the feet of Jesus, clothed and in his right 

mind. The devil has been cast out of him. 

A total abstinence pledge was the instru- 
ment of good to this reformed man; but the 
converting grace of God was underneath it 
and gave it permanence: To the multitudes 
around us diseased and dying from sin my 
Saviour stands ready now to answer their 
honest penitential cry with his prompt ‘‘I 
will, Be thou clean.” 

8. Let it be observed that nearly every 
promise of our Lord is conditional. He will 
do his part; but not when we refuse to do 
our part. Look now at the third light on the 
candlestick. It is the ‘‘I will” of confession. 
It depends on a condition. That condition 
is that we make a frank, manly, outspoken 
acknowledgment of loyalty to Jesus, in the 
face of scoffs or silent sneers. ‘‘ Whosoever 
shall confess me before men, him will 
I confess also before my Father which 
is in Heaven.” When Christ bestows con- 
version he demands confession. There 
is teo much concealment - and com- 
promise even with the best, and what 
shall we say of those moral cowards 
who carry dark lanterns and try to slip 
along stealthily to Heaven by a back road? 
Are they quite sure that Jesus will own 
them as his on the day of his magnificent 
triumph? But to all those who fearlessly 
acknowledge him, whether at the martyr’s 
stake or under the daily martyrdom of bitter 
opposition in the household, the shop, the 
store, or the social circle, Jesus gives the 
precious assurance: “‘I will never beashamed 
of you.” Even to. insignificant little you 
and me will the King say, in the day of his 
coronation: “Come ye blessed of my 
Father, inherit the kingdom I have pre 
pared.” Who then will be afraid to stand 
up for Jesus? 

4. There is a fourth ‘‘I will” that beams 
very brightly on its candlestick. It is the 
promise of usefulness. ‘I will make you 
fishers of men.” The true Christian is a 
true worker. Not only are the best 
fishers to be found among the fol- 
lowers of Christ; but every follower 
should be a fisher. Some modest disciples 
angle quietly in sick rooms, like Charlotte 
Elliott and the dairyman’s daughter. Some, 
like Spurgeon and Newman Hall and Fin- 
ney, draw huge nets to land, laden with the 
multitude of fishes. Out of a New En- 
gland common school goes young Dwight L. 
Moody to sell boots and shoes in Chicago. 
Touched with pity for the outcast, this un- 
educated man begins to fish for poor ragged 
children and newsboys. He studies God’s 
Word intensely and becomes a lay preacher. 
To-day our brother Moody is shaking all 
Scotland with the most wonderful work 
since the time when Whitfield preached on 
the banks of the Clyde. When the Master 
says, “ Follow me and I will make you fish- 
ers,” he engages to give the motive, which is 
love; the skill, which is prayer-direeted tact; 
and the reward, which is a crown of glory. 
Try it and see. 

5. Now comes the fifth of Christ’s “I 
wills.” It is a very precious one. It is the 
promise of Aelp, We read it in that chapter 
of milk and honey, the fourteenth chapter 
of John. ‘‘I will not leave you orphans. 
I will come to you.” A sad pity is it that 
our translators turned Christ’s word orphans 
into their own word comfortiess, For asoul 
bereft of a Saviour would be orphaned in- 
deed. But to all his own blood-bought, be- 
lieving children Jesus sweetly says: “I will 
come to you!” He comes by his Spirit, as 
a helper, as a strengthener, as a comforter. 
Let me set. this cheerful candlestick right 
in the center of some sick chamber, or of 
some dingy, uncarpeted room of utter pover- 
ty. It is acandle that never goes out. 





6 The next “I will”. reaches..out into 
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eternity. We find in Christ's intercessory 
prayer for his own this ‘wonderful predic- 
tion and promise of the family gathering 
that shall yet take place in Heaven. 
** Father, I will that they also whom thou 
hast given me be with me whereI em.” 
Paul gota blessed glimpse of this home- 
coming when he cried out: ‘I desire to 
depart and to be with Christ, which is 
far better.” The glorious truth of full 
adoption shines out in this passage with 
heavenly luster. If Jesus says to me, “I 
will place you just where I am,” then away 
with fears, away with doubts, away with 
miserable murmurings forever. 

%. The last of Christ’s “I wills” reaches 
out to the whole world. It is his universal 
welcome, ‘* Him that cometh to me I will in 
no wise cast out.” If you say, I am too 
guilty to come, Jesus responds: No! no! 
You shall not be cast out. If you say that 
you are too weak or too wicked to come, 
Jesus is beforehand with you and stops your 
mouth in advance.’ Christ’s offer of eternal 
life is to every sinner on the globe. Who- 
soever will, let him take the water of life 
freely. For no man need perish for want 
of an atonement. Ho! every one that 
thirsteth, let him come and have life. Yes, 
he may have it more abundantly. 

Now, reader, I have presented to you 
the seven glorious ‘‘ I wills” of Jesus Christ. 
Are you ready to meet them with an honest, 
humble, resolute ‘“‘I will” on you part? 
Suppose that, with the divine assistance, you 
reply: I will take Jesus at his word. I will 
accept his invitation and come to bim for 
relief. I will seek healing from him and 
be whole. I will confess ‘him as my Re- 
ieemer and my Friend. IL will become an 
useful fisher of my poor, lost fellow-sinners. 
1 will have Jesus for my daily helper. I 
willsecure a place in that household of 
light and glory. 1 will follow Christ. Does 
your heart give back these answers ? Then, 
my friend, theseseven candlesticks of Christ’s 
unchanging jove and grace shall shine on 
your daily pathway with increasing bright- 
ness, until you see Lim as he is, on the throne 
of his glory. Your ‘‘I will” joined to his 
**} will” secures your salvation. 





THE RETURNING ANGELS. 
BY PAUL HAYNE. 


O Hors! fair Hope! and hast thou come, 
Queen of my heart and home, again ? 

The whisperings of all Fears are dumb, 

Nor longer nerveless, cold, and numb, 
My son! is fraught with mystic pain; 
But hails the gladdening years again! 


QO Faith! rare Faith! and hast thou risen 
To fill the hollow void once more 
With golden stars and gleams of Heaven, 
Toshatter Doubt’s thought-harrowing prison, 
Clasping the After and Before, 
With God-like sanctions, firm once more? 


O Love! fond Love! and have thine eyes 
“With tender, wondrous meanings bright, 

Yet soft as dews of Paradise, 

And in the lore of angels wise, 
Come back to pierce these clouds of blight 
And make life’s setting sun more bright ? 


O Faith and Hope! fair Hope and Faith ! 
With Love, diviner far than all 

We dream of life or dream of death, 

Uplift me on your blended breath 
(While earthly weeds of Custom fall), 
Where deathless Loveis Lord of all! 





THE AMENDMENTISTS. 
BY THE REV. ALEXANDER CLARK. 


Tue fifth National Convention of Consti~ 
tutional Amendmentists was held in Library 
Hall, Pittsburgh, February 4th and 5th, 
1874. The attendance was very large, and 
was composed of delegates from the various 
states and by the interested friends of the 
movement in Pittsburgh and vicinity. The 
Convention was composed mainly of gentle- 
men of acknowledged integrity, ability, and 
influence. The Hon. Felix R. Brunot (of 
Indian Commission celebrity), president of 
tlie National Association, called the meeting 
to order, when J. H. W. Sloane, D.D., was 
chosen temporary chairman. Tbe commit- 
tee on permanent organization afterward re. 
ported Mr. Brunot as president, and Editor 
D. BR. Kerr, of the United Presbyterian, sec- 
retary, with a list of twelve vice-presidents, 
embracing distinguished names, mostly cler- 
gymen, from various sections of the coun- 


try’ 4 
The addresses of the first day and evening 
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were of varied compass and spirit—that of 
Editor Kerr being, perhaps, the most logical 
and impressive. T. P. Stevenson, of Phila- 
delphia;' spoke on ‘‘The Ends We Seek,” 
giving assurance that nothing sectarian. was 
contemplated and affirming that not only 
were the various Evangelical churches rep- 
resented in the call and in the management, 
but’ that churches: known as ‘* Liberal” also 
joined heartily in the movement. Just how 
far this “Liberal” element extended—. 
whether to Frothingham and Abbott—or 
just what notions and practices were con- 
sidered ‘‘ Liberal” the speaker did not 
pause to define. As this is a national un- 

dertaking in its relations to every man’s con- 

science and rights, whether he be Christian, 

Jew, Mormon, Mohammedan, Confucian, 

Swedenborgian, Free Religionist, or nothing, 

it might be somewhat difficult to state ex- 

plicitly who are included in this non-secta- 

rian circle of Amen dmentists. 

Some of the leading speakers and writers 
who agitate the question are eminently 
evangelical, gauged by the most rigid rules 
of Westminster.” But, nationally speaking, 
what if Westminster should seem narrow ? 
Tt doesn’t seem easy to have an understand- 
ing on this point as long as Oalyin, Armin- 
ius, or Campbell has his own distinct class 
of Christians. ‘The speaker who ventured to 
recognize the ‘‘ Liberals” is himself a secta- 
rain of a most orthodox branch. His view ex- 
tends, of course, to certain limits. But will he 
permit one of the ‘‘ Liberals,” barely verged 
into evangelical company, to exercise his 
judgment, and to broaden the circumference 
from a new center, and include those whom 
Westminster rules out? Is Westminster to 
be the standard of measurement, stretching 
its lines to the utmost girth of generosity ? 
If sectarianism is to be measured in its pur- 
poses and bearings all abroad, who is to be 
judge of what is and of what is not sec- 
tarian? The very word, negatively applied, 
implies a vigilance somewhere, and a bal- 
ancing of ideas and preferences, which must 
make, it seems to us, ultimate and utter 
confusion. 

Prof. Blanchard dwelt upon the ‘Con- 
flict of Law.” He was loudly applauded. 
Indeed, the stamping and the clapping were 
so intense as to suggest irreverence, seeing 
what a name was under discussion. If the 
audience represented the masses who adore 
and magnify the Holy Name in all places 
and under all circumstances, as certainly 
Christians should, is it any wonder that a 
few silent spectators around the border 
wondered a little at the boisterous applause? 
Mr. Blanchard is a sprightly speaker and 
gets at an audience smartly and well. His 
command of adjectives is marvelous. And 
adjectives, when enthusiastically pro- 
nounced, beget applause. The speaker at- 
tempted to classify the opponents of the 
amendment. Hecalled them “infidels.” 
And then came in applause, of course. 
The adjectives we have forgotten. He 
called those who held opinions contrary 


to his own “chickens in pantaloons.” 
{Profound applause.] Then—yes, we 
do recall a few of the adjectives— 


** beer-drinking,” ‘‘brainless,” ‘“‘beer-mugged 
stupidity,” etc. And then more applause, 
of course. He referred to his own Crom- 
wellian blood, and to the Scotch lineage of 
his “other and better self.’ But what 
has Cromwellian or Highland blood to do 
with a Christian amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States? But, no matter, 
the audience applauded again. We liked 
the speech, for the most part; for it was so 
original and queer. But it did not help us 
into a better state of mind on the subject of 
the amendment. Another speaker, next 
day, made 3 humorous address, in which he 
called those who opposed the Convention 
and its doctrine or doubted the immaculate- 
ness of conventional conception on this 
subject “ speckled birds,” a ‘‘ mighty funny 
crowd.” [Some folks seriously thought of 
another crowd as ‘‘funny.’’] He said the 
ranks of the opposition, or undecided, was 
a ‘‘ doubtful hennery from which to steal 
chickens.” And then the audience ap- 
plauded. Two or three weeks ago there 
was a poultry fair in this city; and it is 
barely possible that some of these figures of 
speech were intended for the great Hen 
Convention. At any rate, they seemed 
queer in such a place and in connection 
with such a theme. For thecentral purpose 





of the Amendmentists, we had been led to 





believe, was to deal with a sacred name—to 
honor it, to exalt it, and«to honor all who 
bear the image of Him whose name is 
“ High over all, 
In earth, or Hell, or sky.” 

And we regretted this drift of thought 
and feeling. . However, there were some 
grand speeches delivered—broad, generous, 
hearty, and uplifting. The dignified pres- 
ence of President Brunot and his wise and 
timely words; the utterances of such gen- 
uine men as Kerr, Sloane, Milligan, Scovel, 
Hays, Hodge, Wylie, and others, were emi- 
nently worthy of the profound attention 
they elicited and did much to advance the 
interests of the cause in whose behalf they 
are enlisted, . It is certainly no idle dream 
which engages the hearts and minds of these 
practical Christian men. If the people 
could only be induced to see as they see and 
to feel as they feel, the result would be glo- 
rious. But it seems to us that we must 
rather preach for awhile longer the Chris- 
tianity that has inherent power to devise 
its own schemes and to accomplish its own 
purposes in the hearts and lives of the 
people. We are not at all afraid of the test 
wh:ch the Gospel is called upon to en- 
dure in this nation as it is. We have 
faith in it that it will completely pre- 
vail at last over all forms of error and 
superstition, without the help of political 
legislation. Christ’s kingdom is not of this 
world’s lettered enactments. It has omnip- 
otence in itself. Its truth is mighty and 
will prevail in the consciences of men. It is 
the grander and more effectual when freed 
from human isms and ologies, when fresh 
and new through the Spirit to every soul in 
its peculiar relations and conditions. We 
claim that the name of God and of his 
Christ are already better than in written 
constitutions, and that there is no peril in 
trusting in him who is infinitely beyond ‘all 
that can be said or thought. 

Civil power is not the pioneer of grace; 
but grace of civil law. Law is physical 
force. The Gospel is love and peace. This 
great nation is free and mighty to-day, be- 
cause the Gospel wins its own victories un- 
aided by bullet, bow, or sword. 

Suppose the amendment should prevail 
with men conditioned as they now are. 
Then the army and navy would be the min- 
isters of Christianity, and what is now 
attempted and accomplished by preaching 
and by printing, by teaching and by every 
winning influence, would be undertaken by 
powder and bayonet. For law means noth- 
ing unless promptly executed, and the ex- 
ecutors of civil law are material and not 
spiritual forces. The Saviour says: “ My 
kingdom is not of this world.” But the 
Amendmentists say, if we understand them 
at all, ‘“‘Christ’s kingdom is visible and 
temporal,” and by their wrong interpreta- 
tions of the Gospel they would arm believ- 
ers with carnal weapons and stir the world 
to strife. 

The project seems intensely sectarian, 
even if it include “Liberals.” Some of its 
prime movers, who clamor for the name of 
Christ in the Constitution, do not have it 
in their own book of praise. They are to 
this day singing of a Saviour to come, 
Why do they not honor the blessed naine of 
Jesus by giving it utterance in their voice 
of praise ? 

The movement makes no account of 
Jews, who also love the Psalms, It would 
tend to excite hostility on the part of Pan- 
theists, Atheists, Rationalists, and others, 
who now are accessible on the ground of 
free and open discussion. And this exclu- 
sivism, backed up by law and enforced by 
physical power, is itself the veriest anti- 
Christ. It seems like a clamor for the let- 
ter that killeth; for indeed such a letter 
could be used as a weapon against the Gos- 
pel. It is the spirit that giveth life. If 
every section of every article of our Con- 
stitution had the name of Christ inserted, 
it would amount to nothing but blasphe- 
mous vanity, unless the living Christ him- 
self were recognized and felt in the people’s 
homes, in their stores, in their beds, from 
their inmost to their outmost life. _ For, 
after all, the real nationality is the warm, 
breathing people; and not the parchment 
of written enactments. We believe in in- 


troducing the living Christ. himself into the 


souls of the American people, and by the 


appointed agencies of the Gospel. There is 


but waste of time, if not absurdity of faith 
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in attempting to. legislate on so untegis- 
latable a matter. 

If Christianity cannot arrange its. own 
methods, apply its own forces, and accom. 
plish its own ends, without leaning Upon a 
political constitution--a — framework or 
foundation of flesh—and marshaling a. hy. 
man soldiery, with staves and clubs, it does 
not deserve the name it bears. Thank Goq 
that it always has been and that it always 
will be its own resistless power in sery. 
ing deleving men and in civilizing and blegs. 
ing communities and nations. 

aE ee 


VIEWS OF ROME. 
BY A ROMAN CATHOLIC. 


Rog, especially during the Christmas 
and New Year's holidays, is like a home 
from which the father is an exile and where 
the mother is a mourner. Nobody cares 
anything about the royal receptions and 
dinners, and the theater where the royal 
family went New Year's evening was very 
poorly attended. The Kingdom of Italy is 
like that regiment celebrated by Artemus 
Ward, where all the members were officers 
It is all officials. The people dislike Victor 
Emanuel’s rule and detest his person. It is 
impossible to believe that he does not feel 
ill at ease in a capital where cold looks 
meet him on every side and where no one 
salutes him in the street. 

Very different were the holiday receptions 
at the Vatican, where the Holy Father gave 
audience to crowds of people, not from 
Rome alone, but from every part of the 
world. We think ourselves safe in saying 
that there was scarcely a country in the 
world which did not, by some representa- 
tive, ask the blessing of the Sovereign Pon- 
tiff and wish him buona festa. One hears, 
now and then, reports of his failing health, 
but there is nota word of truth in them. 
His health is excellent. I had the happi- 
ness of seeing him a few days ago, and went 
half expecting to behold a feeble old man. 
On the contrary, the venerable face had a 
dclicate freshness, the eyes were bright and 
clear, and the hand laid upon my head was 
as steady as it was gentle. 

The comedy of ‘‘ elections’”’ still goes on; 
and now it is curates who are being elected, 
and the anti-Catholic journals are jubilant 
over the ‘‘ popular” demonstration in Gene- 
va. Letus see what they mean by popu- 
lar. One curate had 35 votes; another had 
70; and a third, in Carouge, where there are 
6,000 Catholics, had 281 votes. The jour- 
nals modestly admit that ‘‘several persons 
abstained from voting.” When it is 5,719 
to 281,I think the more correct expression 
would have been that “several persons 
voted.” 

It is a good deal after the time, but it may 
not be amiss, since I am on the subject, to 
give the statistics of the last municipal elec- 
tion in Rome. The number of votes regis- 
tered was 15,300. The government, alarmed 
atthe prospect of defeat, drummed up all 
its adherents, and the clerical party were 
notoriously intimidated. This was the re- 
sult: 4,500 government votes, of which it 
was ascertained 4,000 were cast by mea 
holding government offices; 1,200 radical; 
and 1,800 clerical. Where was the other 
half of Rome? 

Why do not these people vote, if they are 
in the majority? Do you ask? I reply: 
Because they are the peaceful classes, and 
they know well that the old watchword— 
‘‘a free church ina free state’’—was 4l- 
ways a hypocritical pretense and is now 
cast boldly aside, and that they have the 
government, the military, and a band of 
brigands against them. A clerical majority 
at the polls in Rome would be the signal 
for yet greater violence. Nothing but the 
unexampled patience of Catholics averts 
civil war in Europe. Is it only delayed? 
Time will show. 

When the Berlin correspondent of such 
a paper as ’Jtalie—ever insolent and in- 
genious in its attacks on the Church—is 
forced to admit that “‘ it is possible that the 
limits of justice are sometimes passed and 
Catholics treated with too much rigor,’ 
there must have been oppression indeed. 

This same correspondent lauds the ‘‘ Old 
Catholics” of Germany because they ¢X- 
hort the people to remember without hate 
and murmuring the Protestant and evangel- 
ical character of the Empire, What does 
the Protestant Church in America think of 
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as shown in the case of Sydow? The man 
is ordained a pastor of the National Evan- 
gelical Church, and in his vows of ordina- 
tion takes oath to preach in accordance 
with the doctrines contained in the Apos- 
tles’ Creed. After years of what we must 
believe to be a gradually relaxing ortho- 
doxy, we find this Sydow openly denying 
all the supernatural elements of the New 
Testament. Naturally enough, the Con- 
sistory of Brandenburg condemned him. But 
he was reinstated by the Supreme Council, 
beewuse his congregation were attached to him 
and he had been useful to the Court. 


American journals have thought Catholics 


guilty of injustice in calling such people ¢ 


Pagans. It is true. Atheist is the more 
correct name, for the Pagan preserved, at 
least, a vitiated religious instinct in his soul 
and bowed to something above, though to a 
false god. Ifa man rejects the super- 
ontural element of the Bible, does he not re- 
ject the Bible? And, if he rejects the Bible, 
can he be called a Christian? And, if he is 
not a Christian, by what name shall we call 
him? Moreover, what shall we call that 
government which presents and upholds him 
as a teacher of religion to the people? Isit, 
perhaps, that the Court of Heaven is a sort 
of lower chamber to the Court of Berlin, 
and that Bismarck has the right of veto on 
the decrees of the Almighty ? 

La Voce della Veritd prefaces a notice of 
some absurd charge against a Jesuit in this 
wise: “ Who was it pursuaded Eve to eat 
the fatal apple? A Jesuit. Who was the 
cause of the universal deluge? A Jesuit. 
And of the confusion of tongues at the 
Tower of Babel? A Jesuit—always a 
Jesuit.” 

Yet the government has been pleased to 
express its approval of the Jesuits for the 
quietness with which they left their houses 
and forthe prudence they have since dis- 
played; and it must be admitted that the 
manner in which they were turned out, 
as well as the fact itself, was calculated to 
call forth in the fathers an extraordinary dis- 
play of virtue. Just before the Berlin visit, 
the prime minister of Victor Emanuel as- 
sured a Jesuit father, for whom he had a 
personal friendship, that they would not 
probably be disturbed for a year; yet as 
soon as the King returned from Berlin they 
had notice to quit in fifteen days, leaving 
all except their personal effects behind them. 
Of furniture and useless luxuries they had 
not much to leave. The bare floors, the 
poor chairs and tables, the crucifixes offered 
but little to tempt cupidity. But the floors 
had been worn by the feet and the knees of 
saints dear to their hearts, and the bare 
walls had enclosed them in a home for 
which they had renounced all others. 
Moreover, these houses contained many a 
prize for the robbers in rich church vest- 
ments aud legacies of books and pictures 
left the society by pious Catholics. 

Of course, the continued raid upon the 
religious establishments is the subject of in- 
dignant comment with Catholics. Protest- 
ants who applaud this movement do not 
seem to reflect that on the same principle 
their religious and charitable institutions 
could with equal justice be confiscated and 
sold. Fancy the Young Men’s Christian 
Association buildings seized by government 


~ for post-otlices and barracks, and a govern- 


ment “ ring” selling the property of Trinity 
or the Old South! 

It would be hard to call these oustings 
and sales anything but theft and robbery. 
The King does not pretend that the orders 
shall not exist; he leaves them free to 
gather again, if they wish, and accumulate 
property, if they can; but he takes all they 
have, even to the roof that shelters them. 
The stipend paid them is too insignificant 
to mention, and is scarcely enough to save 
them from actual starvation and not enough 
to keep them from abject poverty. The 
highest allowance paid is to a priest, and is 
600 francs a year, equal to 120 dollars; and 
even that is not always paid. 

The case of the nuns is especially pitiable. 
Some have friends, who will give them a 
shelter; but many have absolutely no tefuge. 
They were, perhaps, poor girls, who, by 
the charity of the Church, or by some little 
inheritance, or by their own exertions had 
obtained a dower sufficient to malty or 
enter @ convent. That dower went to the 
common fuhd Of the institatfon they en- 
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fund, and the poor women are left penniless 
and homeless. We say nothing of the man- 
ner in which they have been thrust back 
into a life which they had solemuly re- 
nounced and which they are entirely un- 
fitted for. In short, this sweeping demoli- 
tion of ancient foundations has enriched no 
one but the government officials and has 
created a new class of sufferers. 

We hear that some qualms of natural 
feeling induced Victor Emanuel to spare 
one convent—that of the Perpetual Adora- 
tion—which was established by his mother. 
The superior had received notice from the 
Giunta that the convent was to be vacated 
immediately; and the King, on hearing of 
it, went to Princess Margherita and gave 
her permission to save the establishment, 
The Princess called on the superior and 
directed her to stay where she was, and re- 
fer the Giunta to her. When, therefore, the 
demand was made on the convent, the 
officials were informed that the nuns would 
not leave, and that Princess Margherita 
would be responsible for them. And so one 
place was saved. Yet, since Victor Eman- 
uel’s mother had founded this establish- 
ment, he might have made sume shadow of 
claim to sell it. . ‘ 

Once in a while he meets with a check; 
but he always finds a way to gratify his 
wishes. The Irish Dominicans owned a 
farm near his gardens, which he wished to 
buy. Father Mullooly, the prior, declined 
to sell it. Whereupon the head of the free— 
very free—state seized it. The English 
Government interfered, and he was obliged 
to let go. But the Dominicans were in- 
formed that, if they did not sell the farm, 
they would be so troubled that they would 
wish they had. It is needless to add that 
they were forced to give it up. 


DRINKING HABITS IN EUROPE. 


BY PROF. 8. C. BARTLETT, D. D. 





To an American passing through Europe 
for the tirst time, one of the most palpable 
aspects of European life is the apparently 
universal use of intoxicating drinks. In 
Great Britain there are, indeed, certain 
lines of travel where hotel keepers have 
learned to recognize temperance men. And 
there must be social circles from which 
both wines and stronger liquors are ex- 
cluded. But I speak of what strikes the 
eye and commonly meets the traveler, both 
in public and in private life. It is expected 
that something stronger than water, tea, or 
coffee will be called for at the table @héte. 
And the dinner table of friendly entertain- 
ment is regarded as lacking hospitality un- 
less garnished with wine. But stronger 
drinks are common enough. My brief ex- 
perience of Ireland made a long impression. 
The Lakes of Killarney seem to me redolent 
of whisky; and through the ‘‘Gap of 
Dunloe,” one of the most vivid recollec-. 
tions, next after the swarms of beggurs, is 
of the sturdy fellows who assailed me with 
bottles, and of the pertinacious women, one 
of whom followed me nearly two miles 
with “ mountain dew.” 

I grieve to say, however, that the most 
open and revolting exhibitions of intemper- 
ance which I have anywhere witnessed were 
in dear old Scotland. It happened to be Satur- 
day afternoon when my friend and myself 
were on our way to Glasgow from the direc- 
tion of Carlisle—a time when laborers were 
returning to their homes for the Sabbath. 
We took a third-class car, ‘‘to see the 
people.” And we saw them. One hard- 
headed man, who had been himself a trav- 
eler, kept his whisky bottle to his mouth 
until he became rude, dirty, and insolent, 
and finally sunk off into a stupor which re- 
lieved us of his tongue. At one place three 
men got into our compartment, all heavily 
steeped in whisky, one of them so. that he 
leaned helplessly against the side of the car 
and his companions had to aid him out; 
another so stupid that he spit on the dress of 
a young woman near him, and growled at 
her as she drew it away. In Glasgow, on 
Sunday afternoon, I saw several men_reel- 
ing through one of the main streets; and in 
one case the wife was with difficulty guid- 
ing her staggering husband. It is fair to 
say that I saw nothing equal to this else- 
where in Scotland, although the excessive 
use of ardent spirits was too generally ap- 
parent. 








remains apparently somewhat stationary- 
At the restaurants of London ladies as well 
as gentlemen habitually. called. for wines, 
In one of the kindest and. most hospitable 
family circles it was matter of open amaze- 
ment to the host how his guest could enjoy 
the sumptuous dinner and yet taste none of 
the several wines, especially that which was 
mellowed by fifty years. He evidently felt 
to the end that the dinner was somehow a 
failure. Another kind host deemed it indis- 
pensable to produce ale, when the wine was 
declined. And I was distinctly informed 
by one of the most prominent and laborious 
Dissenting ministers that his own dinner- 
table was not complete without wine. In 
these circles, however, it should be said, there 
was no such use of these beverages as to pro- 
duce objectionable effects. : 

On the Continent of Europe, through its 
whole breadth, so far as I have seen, it is 


| incomprehensible to the natives that any 


man can live without strong drink. Ata 
thoroughly French, Belgian, Swiss, or 
Italian table @héte one finds it difficult to 
make a waiter understand that he does not 
take wine. In very many places the prac- 
tice of furnishing it as part of the dinner 
still prevails, although the desire to fix an 
extra charge upon the traveler is beginning 
to make it a separate item. The wine-card 
is always brought first. Sometimes the wait- 
er brings wine without waiting. When I 
have declined, Lonce had the bottle sent 
round tome by the head waiter, thinking 
there must be some mistake. Up the Rhine 
it was one long-continued drink. At Ant- 
werp, Brussels, Basle, Geneva, in short, 
everywhere, one is astonished at the amount 
of wine consumed by individuals—by gen- 
tlemen, and even by ladies—at a single 
meal. It is wine at luncheon, and wine at 
dinner, and wine between, and wine in the 
evening, perhaps; and sometimes, though 
not often, wineat breakfast. If aman sits 
down to talk with bis friend, he calls for 
wine. The bottle and the glass are a com- 
mon accompaniment of the concerts in the 
open air and frequently the sole refresh- 
ment in a café. And wine seems often to be 
the needful means of whiling away the 
time in one’s apartment. At Interlachen, I 
remember, it seemed as though the waiters 
were all the time rushing round with bottles. 


At the same time, it is just to say that in 
these wine-producing regions I have seen 
but little absolute intoxication. At the din- 
ner-table the geatlemen’s tongues sometimes 
become more voluble and noisy than is quite 
natural; and I have seen ladies’ faces redden 
with a deeper and more pervading glow 
than seemed to me the flush of beauty, 
In the streets of a city I have oc. 
casionally seen a man walking with un- 
steady gait. But I remember what Hillard 
said, twenty years ago: that the temperance 
of wine-growing countries is overrated, be- 
cause the stranger does not penetrate the 
places and times where the intoxication is 
to be found. Coincident with this sugges- 
tion was the remark made to me the other 
day by a gentleman who has resided in 
Rome for twenty years. Though inclined 
to deny the prevalence of intemperance, he 
supposed that perhaps one in ‘a hundred 
drank to intoxication. Bat he immediate- 
ly added that an intoxicated man here 
makes no outward disturbances while 
others are around; but pushes his way out 
of sight. He also remarked that the Ro- 
man youth are now becoming addicted to 
the use of distilled liquors; a fact which 
he attributed to the inadequacy of the 
wine crop for the last few years. The re- 
mark showed, at least, that he was not in- 
clined to overestimate the ill effects of 
habitual wine drinking, while it gave very 
unequivocal testimony as to the tastes it en- 
genders. 

Not having the time or inclination 
to push my way into those walks of 
life where the worst effects of the wine- 
cup are seen, I content myself with 
these admissions of others. Still, some 
very obvious indications have fallen un- 
der my observation: the disorderly noises 
atall hours of the night which have greeted 
my ears in all the chief cities of wine- 
drinking countries—Basle, Geneva, Milan, 
Venice, Florence, Rome, In Milan there 
was a drinking saloon nearly opposite my 
room at the hotel, which.remained open al- 
most all night; and more than once at two 





in the morning I was awakened by the bois- 
terous sounds of the revelers. And in all 
these cities 1 have customarily heard far into 
the night uproarious singings and shoutings, 
which, if they were not the offspring of in- 
toxication, it would be difficult to define 
where intoxication begins, 

In this same connection an inquiry forced 
itself upon me as to the nature of these 
wines. Passing thus through the whole 
breadth of Europe on one of its chief vine- 
growing belts, it seemed to me that this 
might be taken as a fair sample of 


the drinks which the people of any 
grape region will extract from _ the 
vine. I raised the question: Do those 


communities use or know any drink bear- 
ing the name of wine which is not a fer- 
mented, intoxicating drink? It was per- 
fectly manifest even to the eye that all the 
wines consumed by high and low were dif- 
fusible stimulants, stirring the blood, ex- 
citing the nerves, and flushing the cheeks. 
But it occurred to me, before leaving the 
Rhine, to test the question still more effect- 
ually, as my own practical reply to state- 
ments which I have heard and read about 
the use of “ unfermented wines” in wine- 
growing countries. Accordingly; from that 
time I have made it a point at every principal 
stopping-place to taste the people’s wine— 
‘pin ordinarie’—and occasionally other 
kinds at random. I have found that, while 
differing in astringency, sourness, and flavor, 
the people’s wine is invariably an alcoholic 
drink, apparently a little strorger than the 
strongest old cider which was formerly 
made in New England, from which in some 
instances the taste could scarcely be dis- 
tinguished. And I have concluded that, if 
there be any practice of preserving the un- 
fermented juice of the grape, or of preserv- 
ing the grapes to make it, such as the excel- 
lent Mr. Delavan found in one solitary 
instance in Italy, it is a practice kept pro- 
foundly secret. And, if there be any 


unfermented liquors sold and drank 
as ‘“‘wines” in the region I have 
now traveled, they are liquors un- 


known to the hotels, the cafés, the restau- 
rants, and the people who frequent them: 
and they are liquors not comprised in the vin 
ordinaire of the great vintage zone. Their 
existence is to me a secret undiscovered. } 
remember, too, that it was a thing which 
Dr. Eli Smith was unable, after long and 
careful inquiry, to discover in Palestine and 
Syria. 

I think, therefore, that we shall have to 
gird ourselves with other arguments to the 
great temperance reform. And, when one 
looks at Europe, he feels, as when he looks 
at New York or Chicago—that only some 
diviner impulse than man alone can origin- 
ate must aid in breaking the mighty chain 
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MY CHARM. 


BY MRS. S. M. B, PIATT, 








Farry, that followed me across the dawn, 
With head all gold and feet the dew was on, 


In our weird world the moonsbine gathers. 
Haste! 


And bring my thirst the one draught it would 
taste. 
Quick ! or the moonshine will itself be gone. 


We have had sunrise. Shall wesbrink away 
From shadow ? Come, in your disguise of gray ; 
Come, with your drooping face rain-wet and 
pale ; 
Come, with the frost in your enchanted veil ; 
In mercy come, and help me while you may. 


Oh! Fairy, wherefore should I moan to you? 
You know the story—know it is not new. 

You share the hollow secrets of the air ; 

The glow and silence of the stars you share— 
Is this a vision or is that untrue? 


Fairy, the fever questions you, not I. 
The charméd drink—prepare it if I die; 
For since that fire of sorrow touched my soul 
The world itself seems shriveled like a seroll. 
Yet God would hardly miss it from the sky. 


What shall you drop therein to makei t sweet? 


Last summer’s rose-leaves avd last summer’s 
heat, 


Last summer’s broken promise and her tears, 
And piteous after-kisses, and the fears 
Whose wretched wingr sgainst my blindness 
beat. 
Oh! the lost bud that in my window grew! 
Oh! the lost bird that from my window flew! 
Go, Fairy, to the grave and gather up 
A little dust—and, Fairy, drug the cup, 
And see that Sleep is shaken through and 





through. 











Biblical Research. 


BY PROF. J. A. PAINE. 





Last May Rev. Dr. Howard trosby #n- 
nounced in THE INDEPENDENT, in an article 
entitled ‘‘A New Trover in Phenicia,’’ the dis- 
covery of an inscription at Nahr el-Kelb, or 
Dog River, near Beirfit, in Greek verse, cel- 
ebrating the construction of a pass round the 
promontory by a Phenician of royal Jineaye by 
the name of Proclus. In this record 1t is said 
that the undertaking, considered as a great 
marvel, was inaugurated by the offering of sac- 
rifices to the national deity, Malek 

A second Greek inscription from the same 
source, recently deciphered, also in verse, 
speaks of sacrifices having been made to this 
very deity, Malek, on another occasion, the 
event of conferring on Proclus, as a public ben- 
efactor, by vote and by general subseription in 
Phenicia, a crown of gold. 

Quite lately an interesting specimen of 
ancient art was exhumed in the Island of Cy- 
prus, at Palea Lemessos, the conjectured site 
of the ancient Amathus. This was one of the 
oldest towns in the island, having been colon- 
ized at a very early period by Phenicians from 
the opposite coast. The place, in fact, may be 
supposed to have been met with by these bold 
voyagers in their first ventures after discov- 
ery. Workmen employed in digging up stones 
for Port-Said uncovered a statue of Hercules, 
holding a lion before him, as if it were a lamb. 
All was perfect in the figure as far as the knees ; 
the rest was wanting. That it was colossal is 
indicated by the length of what remains (nine 
feet) and by the thick-set, heavy limb3. The 
face wears a beard. Its workmanship through- 
out is of most archaic character, in, though 
not marble, a calcareous stone. There can 
be little doubt but that this image of Her- 
cules was a representation of the Tyrian deity» 
Malika, or Melkarth, introduced by the Phe 
nicians, as their object of worship, on their 
colonization of Amathus. 

Who then was Malek, or Melkarth? A Phe- 
nician inscription at Malta gives the briefes$ 
yet most complete answer: soy Syn nipdn 
jIN—Adonan = Melkarth Baal Tzura—‘ Our 
Lord Melkarth, Baal of Tyre.’ Melkarth isa 
title derived from Melek-Kartha, Lord of the 
City ; which was also corrupted into Melicartus 
and Melicertes, ‘‘ who,’ Sanchoniatho says, was 
“‘Hereules.”” Melek is the old root running 
through all Semitic languages, meaning ruler, 
lord, king. Cartha, in like manner, is a form 
of an old root for city, in the Hebrew, Kereth, 
np. Cartha, the city, was first applied to Tyre, 
as the center, origin, and metropolis of Phe- 
nicia. Afterward the name appeared in Cartha 
jena, the “new” city, caw réAuc, in oppo- 
sition either to the parent Tyre, or to Atéka, 
Utica, the “old” city, which was founded even 
earlier than Carthage, on the African coast, by 
the Pheenici possibly as early as 1520 B. C, 

Outside of the metropolis of the country this 
deity would naturally be called simply Melek, 
or Malek, Baal, the supreme Lord, Possessor, 
as in the verses at Dog River; while at home 
he would be universally styled Melek-Cartha, 
Melkarth, soAcovzoc, the protector of the city. 
Of his worship Herodotus says: 

“In the wish to get the best information that 
I could on these matters, I made a voyage to 
Tyre, in Phenicia, hearing there was a temple 
of Hercules at that place very highly venerated. 
I visited the temple, and found it richly adorned 
with a number of offerings, among which were 
two pillars, one of pure gold, the other of em- 
erald, shining with great brilliancy at night. In 
a conversation which I had with the priests, I 
inquired how long their temple had been built, 
and found by their answer that they too 
differed from the Greeks. They said that the 
temple was built at the same time that the city 
was founded, and that the foundation of the 
city took place two thousand and three hun- 
dred years before. In Tyre I remarked another 
temple where the same god was worshiped as 
the Thasian Hercules. So I went on to Thasoa, 
where I found a temple of Hercules which 
had been built by the Phoenicians, who 
colonized that island when they sailed 
in search of Europa. Even this was five 
generations earlier than the time when 
Hercules, son of Amphitryon, was born in 
Greece. ‘These researchés ‘show plainly that 
thereis an-ancient god Hercules; and my own 
opinion is that those Greeks act most wisely 
who build and maintain two temples of Her- 
cules—in the one of -which the Hercules wor- 
shiped is known by the name of Olympian, and 
has sacrifice offered to him as an immortal, 
while in the other the honors paid are such as 
are due to a hero.” 

In other words, the former was equivalent to 
Olympian Jupiter, Malek, Baal; aud the other 
to the wonder-working mortal of Greece, 

This indication of the founding of Tyre, with 
its temple to Hercules, carries the date back to 
2755 B. O. Diodorus also confirms the antiquity 
of the worship of Hercules ; so that this ancient 
cultus is established in spite of the doubts of 
Plutarch. The fact that the foundations of his 
temple were laid temp ly with 
those of the-eity, the Lord of Cartha to be, in- 
dicates that his service existed among theée 
people: before they came ‘from the 
sbores of northeastern Arabia 
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The Phenicians settled on the Isle of Thasos, 
on account of its gold mines, which they first 
discovered there. Pansanius also says the 
Thasians, being of Phoenician origin, coming 
with Agenor and other Phenicians from Tyre, 
dedicated a temple to Hercules at Olympia. 


worshiped’ the same Hercules as the 
ans, 


Plutarch mentions. Melcarthus as King of 
Byblos, or Gebal, now Jebeil, on the coast of 
Syria, north of the River Adonis, who, with his 


queen, Astarté, were the deities Hercules and 
Venus of 8 


Mention is made in II Maccabees, iv, 18-20, 
of a great game every fifth year kept at Tyre, 
with sacrifices to Hercules. The’ ungracious 
Jason sent special messengers from Jerusalem, 
who were men of Antioch,.to carry three hun- 
dred drachms of silver to these rites. 

At Tyre the Temple of Hercules is supposed 
to have stood on the hill just north of the old 
aqueduct, weli-crowned and scattered with 
ruins, now called el-M’ashik, a mile and a balf 
east of the modern town on the island site of 
Alexander's time. So this temple would mark 
the position of the first city. For this, how- 
ever, there is a contestant in Paletyrus, south- 
ward, near the copious fountains, Ras el-’ Ain. 

As the author of the present pass round the 
promontory of Dog River, the Proclus of the 
new Greek inscriptions was governor, dpyu, 
of Ba’albek; and, as he on both occasions per- 
formed sacred rites to Malek, the supreme 
deity of Tyre and of Phenicia, this god, Malek, 
must be supposed to have been his own at 
home and the highest object of veneration at 
Ba’albek, where the largest of all the magnifi- 
cent temples was dedicated to the sun. 

The worship of the same Lord was carried to 
Palmyra, where Hercules and Astarté appeared 
under the names of Malach-bélus and Agli- 
bélus. The former is Malek-baal (the sun), 
and the latter Lunar Baal. Malek comes from 
the root 7p, Malak signifying “to hold, to 
rule.” ’Agli comes from the root $3y, ’Agal 
signifying ‘‘to turn abont, to rotate.” These 
all are merely titles of the deities; gods of the 
country. A Palmyrene inscription acknowl- 
edges them as the 

ATAIBQAQ , KAI, MAAAX, 
BHAQ , ITATPQOIZ . OEOIS. 

Here also belong Milcom and Molech, or 
Moloch, the King of the Ammonites—I Kings, 
xi, 5-7; Amos, v, 26—-as forms of the same orig- 
inal Melek, or Phoenician Malek. The identity 
of this Moloch with the Baal, the great idolatry 
of the Israelites, is shown in Jeremiah, xix, 5, 
where, passing through fire, or fiery immola- 
tion, the human sacrifices of Moloch are as- 
cribed to Baal. Fire is the sun, the lord of all; 
and Hercules of Tyre was originally the sun, 
whose names, Melek, Baal, equivalent in mean- 
ing, were the same title in different tongues. 

Melicertes, the sea deity of Corinth, was an- 
other form of this god ; in this case an adapta- 
tion of a foreign deity. 

Under whatever titles, Hercules and Astarté 
were simply personifications of Nature, one 
representing the generating and the other the 
producing principles. Of the first the sun was 
naturally chosen as‘the emblem ; of the second, 
the moon, as the companion of the sun. Yet 
often the earth was taken for the second, as the 
goddess mother of all. 





-+ee TWO museum men went not long ago to 
a third museum to see a great curiosity—a stone 
which very few have ever had the good fortune 
to behold, so few, in fact, that very many have 
doubted its existence altogether. One of the 
two, Mr. Bonomi, of the Soane Museum, de- 
clares that, as doubts had been raised about the 
genuineness of the Moabite stone, he wished to 
satisfy himself, so far as be was capable of judg- 
ing, of the reality of the relic. And so he went 
to the Louvre no less than four times, with the 
same success each time—not 4 glimpse of the 
curiosity, being told that the stone could not be 
seen, as it was not yet “‘arranged.’”’ Of course, 
he meant to imply, in his note published in the 
Atheneum, that he had greater doubts than be- 
fore respecting the genuineness of this relic. 
But the Moabite stone does exist, notwitb- 
standing. The other museum man was Mr. 
Grove, of the Sydenham Crystal Palace, who 
testifies that he had no difficultyin gaining 
access to the object of somuch skepticism. At 
the time of his visit it was on a bed of sawdust 
in one of the back rooms of the Louvre, where 
M. Ganneau was busy in piecing together the 
many fragments into which it was broken. As 
these were of all sizes, shapes, and thicknesses, 
the arranging was a tedious task. Besides, M. 
Gannéau does not possess all the parts. Nearly 
a score of bits—not more than three or four, 
however, bearing letters—are in the possession : 
of the Palestine Exploration Fund. Of these 
the Fund readily supplies M. Ganneau with 
casts; but the general committee have not. yet 
consented to part with the originals, Still 
other fragments are held in Germany, 
from which quarter it is a matter of greater 
difficulty to obtain either casts or originals. 
It is greatly to be hoped that magnanimity 
will’ ’ prevail}? dver both private selfishness 
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and national prejudice ;, that the arrangement 
of the stone may be completed. The throwing 
of the stone open to public inspection and to 
critical study on the part of scholars has been 
too long delayed. This sort of sequestration 1s 
a great injury to biblical scien¢e. Yet, now 
M. Clermont Gannean, the only mati who ever 
will put the fragments together, bas gone off. 
to Jerusalem, to be gone a year, at least, per- 
haps for years ; so that the restoration and ex- 
hibition of the relie.seems to be indefinitely 
postponed. 


.... Excavations at the country seat of the 
present King of Greece have brought to light a 
number of inscriptions recently, which leave 
no doubt that the spot is. the center of the 
ancient Decelia, a county or demus of Attica, 
northwest of Athens, on the borders of Beotia, 
near the sources of the Cephissus, seized and 
fortified by the Spartans in the Peloponnesian 
War. Around the city of Athens investiga- 
tions carried on by the Archeglogical Society 
are rapidly revealing the precise: limits of the 
ancient city. The Dipylon, double gate, has 


“been found, and the boundaries of the Cer- 


ameicus, two quarters of the potters, one 
within and one without the Thriasian gate, 
marked by an inscription, have been identified. 
Many interesting relics have been recovered. 
Until the great central museum for the arch- 
eological treasures of the country can be com- 
pleted, temporary provincial depots are estab- 
lished. One has just been ordered to be insti- 
tuted at Sparta, on whose acropolis many val- 
uable antiquities have been discovered. 


SLL LALA LEIS, 
Srienee. 





Tue origin of our cultivated fruits is a ques- 
tion that has recently occupied a more than 
usual share of attention of scientific men. 
Professors Karl Koch, Decafsne, Asa Gray, and 
Godron, of Nancy, have all had something to 
say about it within the past year or so, and all 
differ in their ideas, according to the different 
modes in which they investigate. 

Prof. Godron is the latest essayist. He thinks 
he sees specific characters in the Wild Pear dis- 
tinct from the cultivated ones ; and, in sowing 
seeds of the cultivated kinds, he says they 
never have any of the especial wild character. 
istics. The variations do not follow the same 
laws. He believes that the Pear, therefore, has 
been an improvement from some original wild 
Asiatic species, different from the wild Pyrus 
communis; or that this and the ‘ original 
Asiattc’”’ species, whatever it may be or have 
been, have hybridized together, and the culti- 
vated Pear is the result of this primitive union. 

The weak point in his reasoning is in regard 
to the present Wild Pear of Europe—Pyrus com- 
munis, If an Asiatic species of Pear can ‘*im- 
prove,” why not that one also? It is in evi- 
dence that almost if not absolutely all plants 
can be “improved” without any hybridization, 
The flower of the common Pansy illustrates the 
meaning of this. There was no hybridization 
here. No other species cross-fertilized it; 
and yet the gorgeous blossoms of our garden 
plant have scarcely any resemblance to the 
Viola tricolor of English cornfields. This ‘*im- 
provement” can be made in all parts of any 
plant, fruitincluded. It is not possible that the 
Wild Choke Pear should be an exception, and 
there should certainly be some “ improvement” 
in this before this time. 

What are the chief specific characters be- 
tween the wild form and the cultivated Pear 
which Professor Godron finds to divide the 
two is not clear from the account before us. 
But there are now and then found in American 
waste places, near old towns and settlements, 
Wild Choke Pears, thatseem in no way differ- 
ent from the wild ones of Europe. There is no 
species any where near to Pyrus communis: in- 
digenous to this country. These trees must 
be mere degenerations from the cultivated 
forms of Pears introduced from Europe with 
our civilization ; and, therefore, the deductions 
of M. Godron are clearly wrong. 

M. Godron has probably been led astray by 
some peculiar ideas as to what constitute 
specific characters. With most botanists now 
a specific character is little more than a trait 
which is tolerably well fixed, so as to be re- 
produced with little change in the offspring. 
With this view one might believe that the Wild 
Pear isa distinct species from the cultivated 
one, and yet know, of uo reason why the .cul- 
tivated form might not have sprung from it. 


...»-Most of us have looked on & Mushroom 
and wondered how so large a mass of matter 
could grow in a few hours, and hence “ Mush- 
room growth” has come to mean something: 
very rapid and very: unsubstantial in develop- 
ment. But ligneous trees in many cases beat, 
the Mushroom in the mass of, development 
within a given.time, In the spring of , the year 
the young growth of the Firs and Spruces push 
forth in a remarkably rapid manner. A recent 
writer in an English scientific periodical gives 
the results of his figuring as to the mass°of” 
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vegetation produced in a few days from a smal) 
Russian species of Fir—the Picea Nordmanniana. 
The plant was but two feet and a half high; but 
this species bears a very large number of branch- 
lets even in comparatively small plants, and the 
leaves on the branchlets, about one inch in 
length, are set rather thickly, or about the same 
as on our common Balsam Fir. The whole of 
the new growth expands in one week, and the 
experimenter fouod that on this small tree the 
leaves and branchlets of this week’s develop. 
ment, if set each on the end of the other, would 
extend three thousand six hundred feet. This 
beats the Mushroom. And what would a large 
tree of the same kind do? 


....-Dr, Maximowiez, a Prussian botanist, 
who pays especial attention to the plants of 
Northern Japan and Mandchuria, has recently 
“described in the “ Proceedings of the Imperial 
Academy of Sci of 8t. Petersburg,”’ a large 
number of new species found there. In de- 
scribing a new species of Lychnis (Z. stellarvides) 
he takes occasion to enumerate the plants of 
the Alsinaceous section of Caryophyllacez, and 
gives a recapitulation of the facts known in re- 
gard to the geographical distribution of the 
order of _ Caryophyllacew (which includes 
Pinks, Carnations, and other well-known 
plants) in Eastern Asia. A remarkable result 
of this investigation is that, while the plants of 
Eastern Asia generally show a close affinity to 
species in North America, these Caryophylla- 
ceous plants, numbering 76 species, show very 
little or none of this relationship. 


....Jn healthy Coniferous trees the female 
flowers (producing ultimately the cones) are 
produced some years before the male flowers 
appear. After some of the branches have 
been shaded for some years by the growth of 
other branches, orin some other way bave their 
nutritive powers checked, they bear male 
flowers from these weakened branches. Thus 
in Europe all our rare Californian pine trees 
have cones long before they have perfect seed, 
The great mammoth tree of California— 
Sequoia gigantea—has long borne cones there, 
Just now, both in England and France, trees 
have produced male flowers, and the growers 
are looking forward to an abundant supply of 
home-grown seeds, in consequence, 








-...Ferns are mostly tropical. As the temper- 
ature of any latitude decreases Ferns become 
rare. In the British West Indian Islands 340 
have been enumerated, and in Java 450 species. 
Most of the Ferns in our greenhouse collections 
are Mexican ; but it has been estimated that 
over 300 species exist in that country yet un- 
known to the most ardent cultivator. They 
are of very little use in the arts. The pollen of 
Lycopodium is highly bituminous, and is used 
in theatrical performances, to make a peculiar 
light. One of the commonest of our cultivated 
Ferns—Nephrolepis tuberosa—may be eaten, if de- 
sirable ; and the pith of some of the Tree Ferns 
of New Zealand is eaten by the natives, 


...-ln South America grows a tribe of 
plants known as Chrysobalans, which are just 
intermediate between our cherries, plums, and 
other drupaceous fruits and the pea-tlowered 
or leguminose orders, The fruits of some of 
these are admirable and others serve useful 


purposes in the arts. One of these—Moquilla 


utilis—is remarkable for the large amount of 
silex contained in the bark and somewhat in 
the wood. After burning, the ashes, ground 
fine, are mixed with clay and pottery ware of 
remarkable strength and beauty manufactured 
from it. The bark while green is very soft; 
but the silex can be detected by chewing. It 
grows in Brazil. Another species—M. grandi- 
flora—yields a fruit equal to our plum. 


...-4n Gesneraceous and Scrophulariaceous 


plants the flowers are usually irregular, very 
often having a lip; or, at least, the petals are 
usually longer on one side of the flower than on 
the other. But sometimes in what is called *‘a 
freak of nature’’ the flowers are produced with 
parts symmetrical all round, An interesting 
fact in connection with this has been noticed. 
The irregular flowers are pendant, but when 
they become regular they are erect. The best 
illustration of this is in the common greenhouse 
genus Gloxinia. The Foxglove (Digitalis) occa- 
sionally comes this way. 

...- The Belladonna is so poisonous that the 
whole tribe to which it belongs (Solanacem) has 
had amore or less poisonous name, The 
Potato berries, Tomato, Eggplant, and many 
other Solanaceous plants have in the past been 
looked on with more or less. suspicion. Even 
up to the present time a belief widely prevails 
that the berries of. the common Jerusalem 
Cherry of our gardens (Solanum capsicastrum and 
8. semibaccatum) are poisonous; but recent ex- 
periments have proved them to be as harmless 
as any of the others we have named. 


-»».Our common Sand Burr (£anthiwm) has 
found its way to South Africa, and found itself 
so much at home there. as to seriously interfere 
with the profits of sheep raising, which is one 
of the leading industries in that part of the 
wortdyes! aoretiien: ods 30 Ht Oi 
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HMlissions, 


A RIPPLE has lately disturbed the calm 
waters of the missions in Syria. Early in the 
fall a recruiting officer in the. Turkish army 
mace his way to the town of Latikiyeh, for the 
purpose of cbtaining material from the Ansai- 
riyehs, a wild race inhabiting the northern 
divisions of the Lebanonrange. After crawing 
twenty or thirty men from this sect, as the Mos- 
lems call their race, three men who were teach- 
ers in the schools of the United Presbyterian 
Mission, under the charge of Rev. Mr. Beattie, 
were called by the governor of the town into 
his presence, and were then accused of secret: 
ing themselves from military conscription. 
These teachers bad been connected with 
the schools from early life, by adoption 
es Orphans or with the consent of their 
Ansairiyeh parents, on the part of the mission- 
aries, by education and training, and by sub- 
sequent employment. ‘they had been pro- 
fessors of Christianity for from four to seven 
years; had even for a longer time considered 
themselves Protestants, and been so considered 
by their own people, as well as by all who 
knew them. They replied that they were 
no longer members of the Ansairiyeh people, 
but Protestants; and that for a term of years 
they had not only paid all taxes as Protestants, 
but year by year the exemption rate in lieu of 
military service. A decree of the governor of 
Jebli exists ordering that these men be allowed 
to pay their land and poll-taxes directly to the 
treasury—that is to say, as an independent sect, 
as Protestants. 

Their reply was of no avail, This local gov- 
ernor sent them to the recruiting officer, who 
at once ordered them to be put in irons and to 
be held in close custody, as parties who had en- 
deavored to secrete themselves from the draft. 

All this was done without deference to the 
American consular agent, or without respect to 
the Rev. Mr. Beattie, in whose employ they were 
and had been so long. The protests of these 
gentlemen were wholly disregarded and all 
their efforts to obtain their release were fruit- 
less. ‘The teachers were sent in irons to Tripoli, 
with the other recruits, and from thence to 
Damascus. 

Herve they were immediately questioned as to 
their religion; and upon the reply that they 
were Protestants, that they had been nothing 
else for years, that they were teachers in Amer- 
ican employment, and that the tax in place of 
military service had been repeatedly accepted 
from them, they were cursed, imprisoned, 
starved, and threatened with beating if they 
did not immediately declare themselves Mo- 
hammedans, From the representations of 
the American and British consular officers in 
Damascus the severity of their treatment has 
been somewhat relaxed ; but they are daily im 
portuned by the Moslem authorities to forsake 
their faith. 

The evident persecution of these men soon 
enlisted the sympatby of our own minister and 
other ambassadors at Constantinople, to whom 
the matter was reported. Their efforts, how- 
ever, seem to have hopelessly failed. Raschid 
Pusha, the Ottoman minister of foreign affairs, 
declares that conversion from Mohammedan- 
ism to Christianity can never be admitted by 
the Porte as an excuse from exemption to mil- 
itary service, simply from the fact that, were it 
to be allowed, conversions to Christianity 
would quickly become so numerous as. to re- 
duce the available force for maintaining their 
army. He, therefore,.assumes the Ansairiyehs 
to be a Mohammedan sect, and takes the posi- 
tion that these men, having once, though long 
ago, belonged to this band, their change of 
faith must be completely ignored and that 
they must be made to conform to military 





_ rules. 


When, in 1867, Ali Pasha, then minister of 
foreign affairs, wrote to Earl Russell that the 
decree known as Hatti Hamayim did not 
authorize conversion from one sect to another, 
and particularly not from Mohammedanism to 
Christianity, but merely authorized all sects to 
exercise their various religious faiths and rites 
without molestation from one another, the 
world woke up to the fact that this vaunted 
chart of religious liberty was a specious farce 
And now Raschid Pasha’s decision seems to be 
another comment nullifying the text, 

These poor men are Protestants of years 
standing. . In case of evident resort to Chris- 
tianity as an evasion of military duty there 
would be no ground of pity.. But the Porte 
could well afford to yield to the good offices 
of the ambassadors in this instance. 


Still the case is not one of alarming character. ; 


It-was an irregular: proceeding; arising from 
local malice ; and, therefore, no new movement 
or policy on the part of the Turks. The gov- 
ernor of the place, a fanatic Moslem, had been 
recently reprimanded from Constantinople for 
not having paid .proper respect to;an American 
consular officer and for having neglected to 


punish certain’ parties who broke into the 


an ¢emetery and injureé its tombs. 
pure révengé, he sought to injura the schools 
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; 
by Sway tts native teachers im this 
erbitrat URLOY Seead daraipe Cleon, as 


many fear, that these men were thus conscripted 
in order to be forcibly reconverted to the Mos- 
lem ranks, or in the secrecy of the army to be 
made martyrs of tie Christian faith. 

Yet, aside from the immediate loss of teach- 
ers, the injury to the mission is a serious one; 
for, if its employ be a direct exposure to con- 
scription, who will serve it? If conversion 
takes away the poor boon of the lot in drafting, 
who will become a Protestant ? 

Our government certainly has three points to 


look after: First. By treaty a partial protec- 
tion is extended to employees of Americans. 
Second, Another clause guarantees that an 
American shall not be molested in the trans- 
action of his business. Zhird. The affront to 
American authority in not applying to the 
American officer 1esident in the place for the 
delivery of the men on whom claim was laid. 


....Lhe missions among the Karens of Bur- 
mah have been, perhaps, the most successfal in 
moderntimes. ‘Through the labors of the mis- 
sionaries of the American Baptist Missionary 
Union great multitudes of Karens were con- 
verted and baptized. No mission has succeeded 
better in developing the gifts of native Chris- 
tians. Karen pastors have presided faithfully 
over their charges, Karen teachers have la- 
bored zealously in schools. Karen evangelists 
have been untiring in their missionary tours, 
threading the pathless ravines and climbing 
the jungly hills in order to reach their heathen 
countrymen with the Gospel. In 1864 already 
there were, after scarcely more than a quarter 
of a century’s labor, 58,000 converted Karens. 
That this great evangelistic work should have 
been wrought in every part with equal thor- 
oughness was, of course, not to be expected, 
Still, no portion of the mission field 
has called out greater thankfulness to God 
for what has been accomplished than the Ka- 
ren Mission. The town of Toungoo was one of 
the most important stations in the Karen field. 
It was the center of upward of a hundred vil- 
lages connected with the Baptist Mission. In 
1862 there were 4,733 communicants connected 
wigh it. In this year the sad troubles among 
the Karen Christians began, which have since 
that time to a great extent paralyzed the 
work. Mrs. Mason, the wife of an influential 
Baptist missionary, Dr. Francis Mason, and 
herself, an indefatigable worker among the 
Karens, commenced to teach them ber strange 
** God-language,”’ purporting to be an interpret- 
ation of Nature and of heathen superstitions in 
the interest of theGospel. Thisinnovation led 
to the separation both of herself and her hus- 
band (who did not, however, approve of her 
teachings) from the rest of the missionaries 
of the American Baptist Missionary Union. 
The larger number of the Karen converts fol- 
lowed the Masons, and in 1865 the membership 
of the American Baptist Missionary Union’s 
churches in and around Toungoo had sunk 
from 5,187 in. 1863 to 1,808. Gospel efforts 
seemed paralyzed, villages divided, while many 
of those which had been more recently oceu- 
pied returned to heathenism. Gradually, how- 
ever, the situation improved. In 1871 Dr. 
Mason was reconciled with his brethren and re- 
turned to the service of the Baptist Union, 
while a large number of the Karens who had 
seceded were restored to the church. At this 
juncture the English Society forthe Propagation 
of the Gospel, which is ritualistic in its tenden- 
cies, was invited by Mrs. Mason to take charge 
of the dissatisfied portion of the Karen Chris- 
tians at Toungoo, and to assume the control 
of the institute property, which had been 
vested by government grant and otherwise with 
the Masons, for the furtherance of education 
among the Karens. At the instance of the 
Bishop of Calcutta, Mr. Trew, an 8. P. G. mis- 
sionary residing at Rangoon, visited Toungoo, 
in order to ascertain whether the Karens were 
desirous of becoming Episcopalians, as Mrs. 
Mason and several influential My-okies (village 
chieftains) had declared. After a personal ex- 
amination of the case, Mr. Trew declared his 
frank conviction that the Karen dissidents 
neither knew nor cared for the doctrinal dis- 
tinctions involved in the proposed change, but 
merely desired to continue the old quarrels; 
and that the efforts of the Baptist missionaries 
to restore harmony among them ought not to 
be interfered with. Notwithstanding this re- 
port and the earnest remonstrance of the Epis- 
copal chaplain at Toungoo, a missionary of the 
8. P..G. was sent thither, at the close of 1872, 
and through his presence the disaffection among 
the Karens, which had been declining, -was 
kindled anew. In 1873 the Bishop of Caleuttu 
visited Toungoo, and after a very partial and 
imperfect examination of affairs recommended 
tothe government that the educational. prop- 
erty vested in the Masons should be trans- 
ferred tothe trusteeship of several of the dis- 
satisfied. Karen My-okies.. Asa result of this 
visit; the 8S. P. G. mission seems to be-fally es- 
tablished at Toungoo, and their missionary, 


while nominally engaged among the Burmese, 
is*really Vecoming the means’ of Keeping’ up 
the nuhappy divisions among the Karens. 7/e. 





Friend of India this’ ¢oniments upon the 
Bishop’s visit: 


“The Bishop of Calcutta is most unfortu- 

nate. In spite of his estimable character and 
exemplary zeal, his connection with the anti- 
reformation party in the Church of England, 
who will do nothing for missions, bas ied him 
& second time to set at naught the apostolic 
injunction to avoid schism and not to build 
on avother man’s foundation. In this Dr. 
Milman is carefully followed by the Bishop of 
Bombay. Keeping aloof from ‘all evangelical 
missionary work, even of their own church, 
these prelates yet establish nothing new, but, 
uncharitable persons say, are careful to take 
advantage of every slight division among 
others. A Lutheran pastor, sent out to heala 
division in the Chota Nagpore mission, so in- 
creased it that the bishop stepped in, persuaded 
most successful missionaries to be reordained, 
and has saddled himself with an expenditure 
which he cannot meet. In tlie once equally 
prosperous Karen mission at Toungvo, a 
worthy American lady, Mrs. Mason, who be- 
gan to teach the converts what she called 
*God-language,’ in the face of her husband’s 
protest, has induced the wher to fan that dis- 
sension, too, into a flame. e confess that 
we believed Dr. Milman had better ground 
for interference with the American Bap- 
tists than he had with the Prussian Luth- 
erans, till he read his own report to the gov- 
ernment on the dispute. That report is marked 
by the same want of judicial and judicious 
discrimination. . . . What sacerdotalism 
bas not yet been permitted todo in Madagas- 
car it has effected in the Chota Nagpore, and 
now in Burmab, to the grief of all good men 
and the scandal of Christianity.” 
Doubtless the present afflictions of the Karen 
Mission will lead ultimately to the deepening 
of the work of grace among a people who were 
wonderfully awakened by the Gospel; but the 
confusion, the continuance of old quarrels, 
and the interruption of the work among neigh- 
boring heathen may fairly be ascribed to the 
uncalled-for interference of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel within the recog- 
nized field of the A. B. M. Union. 


....At the well-known Allahabad Missionary 
Conference of last year Dr. Wilson, the veteran 
missionary of the Free Church at Bombay read 
a paper on “Preaching to the Hindus.” In 
this paper he gives a striking account of the 
inventive and accommodative character of 
Hinduism, which we quote : 


“The lower classes Hinduism leaves in the 
depths of ignorance and darkness, without mak- 
ing any attempt to promote their elevation. The 
indolent and inane, succumbing to its trying 
climate, it leaves in undisturbed repose. To 
the curious and inquisitive it furnishes, 
in its remarkable Schools of Philosophy, 
systems of combined physics and meta- 
physics, at once empirical and deductive, 
and which exercise and yet weaken and 
pervert the intellectual faculties, and that 
without any clear recognition of moral obliga- 
tion and duty to God or man. To the lovers of 
excitementand amusement it furnishes a bound- 
less store of myths, fables, and fictions, To 
the active and superstitious it affords a never- 
ending round of foolish and frivolous ceremo- 
nies, which engross most of their time and 
energies. To the rich, wealthy, and powerful 
it liberally promises and sells pleasure in this 
world, with the expectancy of its continuance 
in those which are hoped will come. Those 
who love to rove it sends away on distant 
ourneys and pilgrimages. Those who are mor- 

id and melancholy it settles on the hill of 
ashes. Those who are disgusted with the 
world it points to the wilderness. Those 
who are tired of life it directs to the 
funeral pile, the idol car, or the 
lofty precipice. To those who are afraid 
of sin it prescribes easy and frivolous 
penances or directs to the sacred lake or river, 
id which they may be cleansed from all pollu- 
tion. Those who need a mediator it commends 
%» the Guru, who will supply all deficiencies 
and answer all demands. To those who are 
afraid of death it gives the hope of future 
births, which may either be in a rising or in a 
descending scale. Those who shrink from the 
view of these repeated births in human and in- 
fra-human forms it directs to the absorption of 
the Vedantish or the Nirvana, the totally uncon- 
scious existence or absolute existence or abso- 
lute extinction of the soul of the Buddhist or 
the Iaina. Need we wonder that Hinduism has 
its millions of votaries, and that, with some 
conspicuous losses, it has retained them for 
thousands of years, up to the present day ?”’ 
The Hindus, like other Eastern peoples, are 
very fond of parables. Dr. Wilson gives anum- 
ber of interesting instances of the manner in 
which he has secured an audience, when on his 
preaching tours, by means ofa parable. Here is 
one of them: 

* On one occasion I observed a large number 
of people belongiag to a village which I was 
passing engaged in carrying a heavy tree, with 
the branches cut off. They put it down, to 
draw breath for alittle. Approaching them, I 
said: ‘I see a heavier burden still on your 
backs than that which you have now put 
down.’ ‘What!’ said they. ‘You must be 
speaking parabolically to us,’ ‘ Well, what is 
the burden?’ ‘It is the wife and children,’ 
cried on evidently expecting. my assent. 
‘Oh! no, Ireplied; ‘dou’t say that. Your wife 

erforms more than half of the work of the 


good: pleasure. 

Sirkar or government, which imposes on us 
hea A nme ‘Oh! don’t,’ I said, ‘complain of 
the Sirkar. With the taxes it levies from you 
it furnishes. you with. roads and bridges and 
such like, conveniences, pays for.a police and 
army to protect your property and “your lives, 
and maintains a jadicial establishment to settle 
your quarrels and disputes,’ ‘ What, then 
can you ee eM they asked. ‘t 
mean,’ I said, *thedurden of sin” And thus 


Thad at once found my text and-an attentive. 


audience.” 





7 
The Sunday-schoot. 


LESSON FOR MARCH 1. 
THE RED SEA.—EXODUS, XIV, 19—S1. 








Wun the Israelites went out from Egypt 
into the untried wilderness, ‘“‘the Lord went 
before them.’? When the Egyptian host pur- 
sued them, the token of his presence “‘ removed 
and went behind them.” So God was between 
them and danger—whether that danger was 
before or behind. His presence was alike their 
protection and the discomfiture of their 
enemies. The pillar of guidance was a light of 
instruction and cheer to them, while it was “a 
cloud and darkness” to their pursuers. The 
waters of the Red Sea also, which were ‘‘a 
wall unto them on their right band and on 
their left,” swiftly covered the chariots and 
the horsemen and all the host of Pharaoh that 
came into the sea after them’’; so “‘ there re- 
mained not so much as one of them.” 

If we are on the Lord’s side, we walk in the 
light. If we rebel against him, our path is 
in darkness. If we enter the waters at bis com- 
mand, the waters are a wall to us on eithe1 
hand. If we go into them in defiance of him, 
they roll over us to our destruction. His gov- 
ernment is delightful or oppressive to us ac- 
cording 98 we array Ourselves under or against 
it, The same providence proves a blessing to 
the friends and a curse to the foes of God. It 
is light to bis people, while it is darkness to 
everybody else. ‘he flood drowned a scoffing 
world, while it floated the ark of the obedient 
Noab. The furnace fire of Babylon slew the 
men who sought to use it against God’s serv- 
ants. It had no power to singe a hair of those 
who trusted him. They had his companion- 
ship in its flames. The disciples on the stormy 
sea were frightened at the appearance of what 
they supposed was a spirit of evil. They wel- 
comed the same appearance when they knew 
it was their Lord. 

The point for us to decide, therefore, is on 
which side we put ourselves in the great con- 
flict of ‘‘ the Lord against the mighty.” If we 
are on the Lord’s side, ‘‘all taings work for 
good’’ to us. Ifweare on the other side, ‘‘all 
these things are against ’’ us. “‘ Rulersare nota 
terror to good works, but tothe evil. Wilt thou 
then be afraid ofthe power? Do that which is 
good, and thou shalt have praise of the same; 
for he is the minister of God to thee for good. 
But if thou do that which is evil, b« afraid; for 
he beareth not the sword in vain; for he is the 
minister of God, a revenger, to execute wrath 
upon him that doeth evil.” . On border-ground, 
in the days of civil war, a loyal citizen or sol- 
dier welcomes the sight of the government flag 
or uniform, Only he who bas taken a stand 
against the government shrinks from its repre. 
sentatives. If apoliceman enters a railway-car, 
as if in search of.some.one, honest men there 
have new confidence through his appearing; 
while criminals, if any are in the car, dread his 
coming. One little child starts back from the 
outstretched hand ofa strong map, Another 
child runs to him; for he sees his father’s face, 
They who trust themselves in God’s hands as 
his children need fear no evil. He rules in all 
things, and what have they to dread from their 
Father? ‘There is no fear in love ; but perfect 
love casteth out fear.” ‘* Who is he that will 
barm youifye be followers of that which is 
good?” Even the judgments of God are 
bright if wé look at them from the right side, 
What if the lightnings do flash and the winds 
roar? What ifthe times are bard and work is 
scarce and everybody seems to fail? What if 
the cholera or small-pox rages about us? What 
if wars and rumors of war are on every hand? 
What if eafthly friends are taken away? What 
if death comes tous? What if the day of final 
judgment is at hand ? The voice of our Saviour, 
into whose hands God hath put all things, 
sounds in clearness out of the darkness and 
above the storas, and his comforting words to 
his disciples are: ‘Be of good cheer, It is I. 
Be not afraid.” 





Ir a teacher wants his scholars to study 
their lessons at home, he must tell them so. He 
must not takeit forgranted that, as they ought 
to do so, they willdoso, And he should show 
them what to study and how. Many a scholar 
will look up.a single point about which le is 
asked, when he would not range through all the 
lesson to find something of interest to himself. 
Prof. Landis, writing on this theme, in Our 
Bible Teacher, says: 

Let the teacher each Sabbath Day give every 
pupil something special to do—some specific’ 
point or points iu the next ‘lesson to investi- 

te. Besides giving him something special: to 

0, this will algo cause him to feel special obli- 

tions to make preparstion on these points. 

ut these points are 60 related to the remainder 
of the lesson that he cannot make satisfactory 
preparation on them, without a more or. less 
thorough investigation of, the whole. ‘Lhe 
same points may be givento two.or more at the 
same time, which will add the advantage of a 
little wholesome-emulation, . Theexpedient has 
been known to work charmingly, and it is 
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worth trying by the teacher who #:ds his eless 
indisposed to study the lesson.” 


... Rey. Dr. Hoge, of Piehmond, Va., said 
recently, at a Sunday-scheol union meeting, as 
to the growth of a sentiment of Christian union 
in the whole Church of Christ: 

“If I were asked, What is one of the most 
striking characteristics of our times? I would 
not hesitate for an answer. I would say: It is 
the fact that, while there was never more de- 
nomiuational zeal and activity than now, tbere 
‘s at the samme time a growing desire to recog- 
nize and to exhibit the essential unity that 
sinds together the several branches of the 
Christian family in the bonds of ose hol 
brotherhood. There is an uprising and ad- 
vancing tidal wave of gospel chaziiy, which I 
trust will continue to rise ané £ew on, until it 
sweeps away the bigotry avd intolerance and 
exclusiveness which have so long deformed 
and degraded the Church.” 


..-.lt is not because thescholers will not 
some in stormy weather that Sunday-schools 
ere suspended for the winter. A Sunday- 
school vacation is only for the convenience of 
the teachers in winter or summer. Scholars 
who have the greatest distance to come are 
usually promptest at the Sunday-school, and, 
however early a teacher is at the schoolroom 
door, he is likely to find more or less scholars 
abead of him. Ona recent stormy Sunday in 
Hartford, Conn., when the snow-drifts were 
several feet deep, some thirty scholars gathered 
at one Sunday-school room, but not a teacher 
was there, That they had no Sunday-school 
session there that day was not the fault of the 
scholars. 


. . 48 to the exercises of a primary class in 
the ®ynday-school, Miss Timanus says, in the 
Sunday-school Journal : 

‘There may be variety not only in the order 
of the programme, but in the exercises them- 
selves. For instance, in singing, sometimes let 
the boys sing alone, then the girls alone, the 
teacher alone, all together. Sing standing, 
sing sitting, sing with motions, sing without 
motions, etc. Let -the exercises be so varied 
that everything said and done will be a surprise 
to the little people. There is still another 
thing to be suggested. Do not claim the at- 
tention on one subject longer than twenty min- 
utes. ‘Keep outof the ruts’ isa homely ex- 
pression; but the spirit of it isa bright flower 
from the wayside.”’ 


....A series of sensible blackboard exercises 
{not pictures, but sentences calculated to bring 
out important teachings of the lessons) are in 
course of publication in the Sunday-school 

World, as arranged by John B. Smith, of Con- 
necticut. As to the use to be made of such ex- 
ercises by the superintendent, it is well said: 

* The attention and interest of ail the school 
el the tn. should be the motto of the super- 
intendent in conducting his review. There- 
fore it must be short, animated, and earnest. 
eS If the superintendent has his questions 
thoroughly in his mind, he will be more likely 
to have his schoo! thoroughly in his bands.’’ 


-... 4 writer in The Hive, relating his experi- 
ence in remodeling a Sunday-school, gives the 
following as the principles or rales of action 
op which the new plan was based: 

‘‘A school should not have more officers than 
are quite necessary for efficient management, 
Whole Sabbath and every Sabbath teachers 
and officers are, as @ role, much more reliable 
than half-timers. Efficient teachers and large 
classes are more useful than many small classes 
and inefficient teachers. The whole school 
ought to meet for common worship. Asystem 
of lessons should be adopted for the whole 
school.” 


...-The habit of publicly installing Sunday- 
school officers and of receiving new Sunday- 
school teachers with appropriate services 
grows in favor. In thus recognizing the Sun- 
day-school officers of the Puritan church, in 
Brooklyn, for the new year, Rey. C. H. Ev- 
erest, the pastor, said : 

*“ Tf it is desirable that ministers and deacons 
should be specially consecrated to their work 
when entering upon it, itis equally appropriate 
in the case of those having charge of this 
other branch of the Master’s work.” 


....A mothers’ meeting for prayer and ex- 
hortation as to the conversion of their children 
was one of the recent services in the Free High 
Church of Glasgow, in connection with the 
revival movement in Scotland, led by Mr. 
Moody, of Chicago. Mothers and teachers can- 
not be too firmly impressed with the belief that 
the Saviour can be trusted now and always by 
the children of their charge. 


.»+-Itis the best teachers who are readiest 
to be taught. ‘Advice is seldom liked,” said 
Johnson. ‘Those who need it most like it the 
jeast.”” This is sbown true in the attendance 
at teachers’ meetings and normal classes and 
institutes, as well asin the study of helps to 
teaching. The poorest teachers want least aid. 
The best teachers are most desirous of it at all 
times. 


..s-Jt is good counsel, given by a writer to 
The Christian Union, in view of the many un- 
auswérable- questions put by scholars in the 
Sunday-school, during the study uf the lessons 
in Exodus : 


** Teath the known and urge the p 


ical; 
but reject unprofitable queries. 


, in gen- 


eral, is the safest course; but it is le, as 
every one knows, to give an Red ory 
tiou a yery profitable answer someti 


ble ques- 
mes.”? 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


Lebbles. 


Tue funniest incident connected with the 
temperance imbroglio occurred with Charley 
Crothiers, a saloon keeeper in Greenfield. The 
ladies all thronged to Charley’s saloon and 
commenced praying and singing. Charley wel- 
comed them, offered them chairs, and seemed 
delighted to see them. He even joined in the 
singing. The praying and singing were kept 
up for several days, Charley never once loosing 
his temper. The more they prayed and sang 
the happier Charley looked. One day a gentle- 
man came to Charley, and broke out: ‘‘I say, 
Charley, ain’t you getting most tired of this 
singing and praying business?’ ‘‘ What! me 
gettin’ tired? No, sir!’ said Charley. “If I 
get tired of the little singing and praying they 
do in my saloon here, what in [expletives 
omitted} will I do when I go to Heaven, among 
the angels, where they sing and pray all the 
time?” Then Charley winked and took a chew 
of cavendish. 





....An inebriate got into a car and became 
very troublesome and annoyingto the other pas- 
sengers, 80 much so that it was proposed to eject 
him. Buta kind-hearted and reverend doctor, 
who was also a passenger, interposed for him, 
and soothed him into good behavior for the re- 
mainder of the journey. Before leaving, how- 
ever, he scowled upon the other occupants and 
muttered some words of contempt; but shook 
hands warmly with the doctor, and said : “‘Good 
day, my friend. I see you know wht it is to be 
drunk.” 


.... The Targum, professing to represent Rut- 
ger’s College, N. J., has an editorial reflecting 
severely on the faculty of the college for an at- 
tempt to maintain d’scipline and an effort to 
punish the participants in a ‘‘smoke-out.”’ 
The editors of this sheet say: ‘‘Smoke-outs 
will always receive our cordial approbation, 
and, until impossible, our most earnest co- 
operation.” If we had to go to school again, 
we would choose one where spruce gum was 
popular. No targum for us, says The Danbury 
News. 


....A milliner’s apprentice about to wait 
upon a duchess was afraid of committing some 
errorio her deportment. She, therefore, con- 
sulted a friend as to the manner to be adopted, 
and was told that, on going before the duchess, 
“You must say ‘your Grace,’” and so ov. 
Accordingly away went the girl, and, on being 
introduced, after a low courtesy, said: ‘‘ For 
what I am going to receive the Lord make me 
truly thankful.’’ And the duchess answered, 
a“ Amen thd 


...-A fashionable Bridgeport wife writes to a 
friend in Danbury of the hard times, and says: 
“The whole trouble, Tom says, is due to a dis- 
agreeable old party called Jake Hook. He has 
been doing something about railroads, or bonds, 
or something or other, that I couldn’t explain 
to you, and which makes no difference any 
way, only I know that I am dead sick of the 
name, and am everlastingly down on the whole 
Hook family, from old Jacob to the last ar- 
rival.”’ 

....A pet cat in a Danbury family, which is 
afflicted with a severe cough, and which has 
experienced no relief from the many remedies 
given her was on Friday, shipped to Colorado, 
where, itis the hope of her friends, the pure 
air will work a complete cure. 


.... Census Officer; ‘“‘What age, 
shall I put down %’ 

Madam (after mature reflection) : ‘‘ What have 
you put down for the lady overhead ?” 


madam, 


...-Simkins playfully remarked to his wife 
that he bad four fools: beautifool, dutifool, 
youtbfool, and delightfool. ‘‘ Poor me!” said 
she. ‘I have but one.” 


.... This is the way aman by the name of 
Noel signed his name: 

“ABCDEFGHIJKMNOPQRSTU 
VwxyYzZ.” 

.-.e-A correspondent of a paper having de- 
scribed a neighboring river as a “‘ sickly stream,” 
the editor appended the remark: * That’s so— 
it is confined to its bed.” 

....-lt is a well-known fact that smoking 
cigars inclines to indolence. And it is equally 
well established, we presume, that smoking 
stoves makes one smart. 


...» There is a Maine clergyman who says 
from his pulpit that he had “ rather possess the 
pearl of great price than the wealth of all the 
Rothschildren.” 

.-..An old lady in Washington was recently 
heard to observe, on taking up the morning 
paper: “I wonder if anybody has been born 
that I know.” 

....Mark Twain says that he is the only true 
and genuine person who did not write the Saxe- 
Holm stories. All the others are frauds, 


.... What is the difference between a gauze 
dress and a drawntooth? Because one is tooth 
in and thé other is tooth out. 





SETTLEMENTS. 

ANGIER, M. B., Cong., inst., Feb. 4th, So. ch., 
Ipswich, Mass. ¥: 

——* F., Bapt., of Lina, Ill., at Yankton, 


BROWN, Witu1aM F., Presb., Maywood, ll. 

CARNAHAN, Watrter, Epis., of Brandon, 

Miss., at San Marcos, Tex. 

CARTER, C. J., Bapt., of Harrisburg, inst., 

Jan. 26th, Pond-st. cb., Providence, R. I. 

CERVIN, A. N., D.D., Luth., of Augustana 

Coll., Paxton, at Rock Island, IL, as office 

editor of a United Swedish Lutheran paper. 

CLELAND, James, Presb., of 2d ch., Ogdens- 
burg, N. Y., at Point Hope, Ont. 

COCHEL, G. Z., Luth., of Rowsburg, at Mt. 
Vernon, 0. 

COLE, J., Bapt., of Duquoin, at Carbondale, Ll. 

DUNBAR, W., Bapt., of North East, Pa., at 
Westfield, N. Y. 

DYKE, L. J., Bapt., of Hamilton Theo. Sem., 
ord., Jan. 27th, Springfield, Pa. 

FLOYD, C. T., Bapt., Iola, Kan. 

FREEMAN, D. K., Presb., of Mendham, N. J., 
to Hyde Park, Pa. 

GILLIAM, Epwarp W., Epis., of Jackson, N. 
C., at Sherman and Deuison, Tex. 

GRAY, J. H., Bapt., of Seville, at Madison, O. 
GRETHER, J. M., Ref. (Ger.), inst., Jan. 22d, 
Hartville, Randolph, and Limaville, O. 

HALL, Brnsamin T,, Epis., Mexico, N. Y. 

HILL, Josnua A., Presb., ord. and inst., 
Washington-ave. ch., Macon, Ga. 

HOBBS, 0O., Cong., of St. Charles, at Wa- 
bashaw, Minn. 

HURLEY, A., R. C., St. Michael’s, West St. 
Paul, Minn. 

JACKSON, A., Luth., Beven’s Creek, Minn. 

JACOBS, P. H., Presb., of Knoxville, at Dallas 
Center and Minburn, Ia. 


JOHNSON, R. S., Bapt., of Pittsfield, Ill, at 
Chiliicothe, Mo. 


KAEHLER, H. C., Sr., Luth., of Stevensville, 
C. W., inst., Rome, N. 

KALLOCH, Isaac 8., Bapt., inst., Feb. Ist, 
Leavenworth, Kan. 

KIRTLEY, V. E., Bapt., Stamford, Hardin’s 
Creek, and Bethlehem, Ky. 

LOUDERS, E. W., Luth., of Circleville, at 
Urbana, O. 

MAY, Jostan, Ref. (Ger.), of Finlay, 0O., at 
Cochranville, Pa, 

MURPHY, I1., R. C., of Maynooth Coll., Ire., 
at Olneyville, R, I. 

NASH, Rupotruus K., Epis., Berea, O. 

NEALIS, J., R. C., of St. Paul, at Faxon, Minn. 

NEWELL, W. W., D.D., Presb., inst., Feb. 
15th, 84th-st. ch., New York. 

NIGHTINGALE, J. C., Presb., of Smithville 
Flats, inst., Feb. 10tb, Babylon, L. I. 

OLSEN, J., Prof., Luth., of Nenah, Wis., at 
St. Ansgar, Ia. 

PARMELY, L., Bapt., of Polo, Mich., at Bara- 
boo, Wis. 

PIERCE, Wesster K., Cong., of Eastport, Me.» 
stated supply, Brimfield, Mass. 

POPE, J. D., Bapt., of Norwich, N. Y., at Lein- 


ater-st. ch., St. John, N. B. 
PORTMESS, Joun, Epis., of Hallville, at Ter- 
rell, Tex. 


PRENDERGAST, Epmunp F., R. C., of Allen- 
town, at St. Malachy’s, Philadelphia, Pa. 

REIDER, Joun H., Bapt., ord., Jan. 28d, Co- 
lumbia City, Ind. 

ROBERTS, Fanny, Univ., inst., Feb. 3d, Kit- 
tery, Me. 

SANDO, O. O., Luth., Rock River and Split 
Rock, Minn., and Ridaro, Dak. 

SNOOK, W. 8., Bapt., ord., Windfall, Ind. 

SWEET, 8. E., Bapt., of Beaver Dam, at Ran- 
dolph, Wis 

THOMPSON, Jacos L., Presb., ord. and inst., 
Elderton and Currie’s Run, Pa. 

VAN ARSDALE, N. H., Ref. (Dutch), inst., 
Feb. 17th, Chatham, N. Y. 

WELLS, R. P., Cong., of Southampton, Mass., 
at Mason, N. H. 
WILLIAMS, Roxert G., Ref. (Dutch), ord. 
and inst., Jan. 2ist, Griggstown, N. J. 
WIRTH, Avaeustus, R. U., of Makato, at Ger- 
man chs., St. Anthony and Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

WRIXEN, Artuur W., Epis., of San Mateo, 
Cal., at Portland, Or. 


CALLS. 


ANDREWS, J. C., Bapt., of Newton Theo. 
Sem., to Ist ch., Goodwin Mills, Me. Ac- 


cepts. 
BRYANT, A., Bapt., of E. Winthrop, Me., to 
Dover, N. H. 


BURR, CHarezs H., Presb., Riverdale, N. Y. 
COLLESIN, Henry M., Presb., of Northwest- 
ern Theo. Sem., to Willow Springs, Ill. 
COLMAN, Cares, Bapt., of Jamaica, L. L, 
to East New York. Accepts. 

FAY, Joun, Presb., of West Carlisle, to Mar- 
tinsburg, O. 

FIELDS, A. B., Presb., Brookville, Pa. 

HAINES, M. L., Presb., of Union Theo. Sem., 
New York, to 1st Ref. ch., Astoria, L. L. 
Accepts. 

HAZEN, Henry A., Cong., of Pittstield, N. H., 
to Billerica, Mass. 

HENNICKE, Cuanrues, Luth., of Roseville, 
Mich., to Zion ch., New York. 

HUNGERFORD, B. F., Bapt., Elk Creek, Ky. 

LEWIS, E. M., Cong., of Wheatland, to Presb. 
ch., Reading, Mich. 

MoLAUGHLIN, ALEXANDER, Lutb., of Sur- 
— Hall, Pa., to Melancthon Charge, 

d. Accepts. 


MOORE, R., Bapt., Worthington, Ind. 





ROGER, 8. R., Luth., of Lyons, to Strasb 
and ‘Millersville, Pa. y reves Oy stan 
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SHINDLE, L. M., Luth., of Selingsgrove, to 
Danville, Pa. Accepts. 

SIEGFRIED, 8., Bapt., Lindale, O. 

SPENCER, WituiaM G., D.D., Epis., of South 
Norwalk, to Norwich, Ct. 

TERRET, W. R., Presb., of Princeton Theo, 
Sem., to Amenia, N. Y. 

TERRY, N. G., Bapt., of Dripping Springs, to 
Smith’s Grove, Ky. Accepts. 

TILDEN, H. W., Bapt., of Newton Theo. Sem., 
to Elm-st ch., Somerville, Mass. Accepts. 
VAIL, R. P. H., Presb., of Waterford, to 
Geneva, N. Y. 

WALKER, James, Presb., of Pewamo, to Mus- 
kegan, Mich. 

WHEATON, Rosert K., Presb., of North- 
western Theo, Sem., to Wilmington, Ill. 
WOODWORTH, L. 8. Cong., of Andover 
Theo. Sem., to Campello, Mase. 


REMOVALS, 


ABBOTT, Joun 8. C., Cong., 2d ch., Fair 
Haven, Conn., resigns. Leaves April 1st. 
ABRAMS, G. W., Bapt., Horseheads, N. Y., 
resigns. Leaves April Ist. 

BAWDEN, H. H., Bapt,, Elyria, Ohio, resigns. 

BOKUM, Hermann, Ref. (Ger.), Atlanta, Ga. 

BRIGGS, Cuarues A., Presb., Roselle, N. J., 

resigns. 

BRYAN, Geo. A., Cony., Westbrook, Conn., 

resigns. Leaves April Ist. 

FARNSWORTH, C. D., Bapt., Etna, Minn., re- 
signs. 

FOWLER, Crarenor, Unit., Laconia, N. H., 
resigns. ; 

FRAZER, Neuson, Bapt., Manutta Precinct, 
Minn., resigns. 

GOESSLING, C. F., Luth., assistant, St. Paul’s 
ch., New York, resigns. 

HALL, R., D.D., Presb. (So.), of Tuskegee, re- 
signs his position as evangelist of Synod of 
Alabama. 

HASCALL, T. B., Presb., Cong. cbh., Romeo, 
Mich. 


LAMB, E. E., Cong., Shelburne Falls, Mass., 
resigns. Leaves March Ist. i 

MASON, W., Bapt., Branford, Ct., resigns. 
Leaves Apr. Ist. 

MELLEN, W. R. G., Unit., New Brighton, 
N. Y., resigns. 

PALMER, R. C., Bapt., Chebanse, Ill. 

PERKINS, A. P., Bapt., Cato, N. Y., resigns 
Leaves Mar. Ist. 

PYKE, Cuas., Cong., Prospect, Conn., resigns 

RAWSON, 8. B.; Univ., Machias, Me. 

SMITH, Wm. B., Unit., Walpole, Mass., re 
signs, 

SQUIERS, E. K., D.D., Cumb. Presb., Pitts 
burgh, Pa., resigns. 

ae “gm W. 8., Cong., Woonsocket, 


STUDEBAKER, E., Lutb., Liverpool, Pa. 

SWAIN, A. M., Bapt., Rochester, Mich., re- 
signs. 

TENNANT, A.N., Bapt., Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
resigns. 

WILCOX, A. H., Cong., Westerly, R. I, re- 
signs. Leaves April Ist. 

WOLCOTT, Samurt, D.D., Cong., Plymouth 
ch., Cleveland, Ohio, resigns. 


DEATHS. 


BRYANT, W1LL14M M., Chr., Kennebunkport, 
Me., Jan. 9th, aged 80. ‘ 

CROUCG, CuristorHer, Meth., Philadelphia, 
Pa., Feb. 4th, aged 63. 

DUGAST, Josepru E., R. C., prof. of mathe 
matics, St. Joseph’s Coll., Ottawa, Ont.. 
aged 27. 

ELY, Epnraim, Meth. (Ev. Ass’n), Pottstown. 
Pa., Jan. 20th, aged 57. 

GITT, W. R., Bapt., Blacksburg, Va., Jan. 
18th, aged 38. 

GUIGUES, J. E. Bruno, R. C., Bishop of Otta- 
wa, at Ottawa, Ont., Feb. 8tb. 

ee to Royat, U. Br., Western, Ia., Jan. 


a W., Luth., Orangeville, 8. C., Jan. 
8th. 


JONES, Ricwarp, Meth., New Orleans, La., 
Jan. 29th, aged 54. 

NAYLOR, James, Presb. (So.), Spring Creek, 
Miss., Jan. 31st. 

PEASE, Bartuett, D.D., Bapt., Hudson, N. 
H., Feb. 2d, aged 85. 

PHILLIPS, F. A., Meth., Cremona, Kan., Jan. 
14th, aged 39, 

ROLLINS, Lawson, Bapt., Rutherford Co., N. 
Cc. 


SALZMAN, Josrprn, D.D., R. C., Milwaukee, 
Wis., Jan. 17th. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


CRINNON, P. F., RB. C., vicar-general of the 
Diocese of London, Ont., has been ap- 
pea Bishop of Diocese of Hamilton, 


JAMOT, Joun Francis, R. C., vicar-general 
of the Arch-diocese of Toronto, C. W.. has 
been appointed Bishop of Sault St. Marie. 

KILBOURN, J. K., Cong., of Hartland, Wis., 
is under appointment of the American 
Board as missionary to Mexico. 

LOWE, Caanine, Unit., assumes the editor- 
ship of The Unitarian Review and Religious 
Magazine, Boston, Mass. 

MAYFIELD, W. D., Bapt., of Heleva, Ark., 
has become business manager and treas- 
urer of the So. Bapt. Pub. So., Memphis, 
Tenn. 

MacK4RNESS, GzorGe Ricnarpson, Epis., 
care elected Bishop of Argyll, Scot- 


O'NEILL, Joux, Meth., of Vine-st. ch., Har- 
risburg, has been appointed chaplain of the 
Penn. House of Representatives. “ 





Ww. C. F., Meth., bas been el 
octbsteal of academy at Fort Madison, 
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Literature. 





The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equiwalent to their pub- 
lishers for al volumes recetwed. The interests of our 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice. 





KOERNER’S NATUR-ETHIK.* 





As we open this elaborate work, our atten- 
tion is attracted to the fact that the preface 
is dated at New York, May, 1873. We 
next observe that the book was printed in 
Leipsic. The title-page had already in- 
formed us that it was published at Ham- 
burg. This is but one of the many indica. 
tions that the ends of the world are not far 
from one another, and that a free and rapid 
interchange of thought and opinion must 
attend the mingling of nationalities in this 
country. Even our books begin to be writ- 
ten in America and printed in Europe. 

This is the bulkiest and the most elaborate 
treatise upon ethics which was ever written 
in America. The title Vatur-Hthik but par- 
tially indicates the standpoint of the writer 
and the character of his treatise. ‘‘Natur- 
Hiik” may mean ethical science as discov- 
ered by the light of Nature. It need not 
necessarily imply hostility to, but simply 
exclusiveness from, what is often known 
as Theological or Christian Ethics—i. ¢., 
Ethics as enlarged and modified by Re- 
vealed or Christian Truth. In the present 
instance, however, it signifies Ethics as in- 
dependent of and antagonistic to all relig- 
ious belief whatever. It emphasizes the 
leading characteristic of a system which is 
hostile to every form of religious sentiment 
and religious motives. The Ethics of Na- 
ture taught in this volume, moreover, are 
not only positively atheistic, but passion- 
ately anti-religious. In every other particu- 
Jar it is written in a truly scientific spirit. 
The reading of the author has been very 
comprehensive. His knowledge of ethical 
systems seems to be exact and dispassion- 
ate. His ideal of human excellence is ele- 
vated. His conception of human virtue 
provides for benevolence, self-sacrifice, self- 
control, purity, modesty, and honor. His 
teachings are not limited to the external 
actions, but extend to the springs of 
action, purifying and elevating them almost 
after the requirements of the Christian 
ideal. And yet he confines himself strictly 
to the limits of pure Nature, finding no God 
beyond the bounds of the finite universe of 
matter and spirit, no assured immortality 
beyond the ascertained termination of human 
existence, and no responsible will beneath 
the play of the conflicting impulses and de- 
sires that emerge in the human conscious- 
aess, It would not be unprofitable to show, 
ander various points of contrast, that the 
atheistic naturalism taught by this writer is 
greatly superior to the similar system which 
isheld by Stuart Mill and the writers for the 

' Fortnightly Review. Both systems agree in 
being purely Nature systems. Both find no 
place for God, or a responsible will, or 
holiness, or sin, or moral responsibility, or 
an immortal destiny. But the English 
systems are in spirit materialistic, mechan- 
ical, and empirical—limiting themselves in 
the main to the lessons of experience and 
the probabilities which these lessons sanc- 
tion. The system of this writer is organic 
and spiritual, finding gradation and pur- 
pases and relative independence in the great 

«Organism of matter and spirit which makes 
up the universe. But with these important 

_ differences culture is the watchword of 
both, having in the one a far wider and 
higher significance than in the other, yet 
finding no place in either for God, for moral 
Tesponsibility, or the immortal life, Both 
Would benefit and adorn society and pro- 
vide for the indefinite improvement and 
Perfectibility of man, by elevating and purify- 
ing the springs of action within and the ex- 
ternal conditions of comfort and culture. 
But beyond culture as thus limited by 
Psychological and social science neither 
Would go; for there are no resources for 
either in the responsible soul, the immortal 
life, and the living God. 

To many, if not the most of those who 
have been trained to Christian conceptions 
and assdciations, it would seem impossible 
that « system of atheistic secularism could 
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hideousness and dry from the barrenness 
and poverty of its motives and promises. 
Such persons are little aware how 
fascinating it can become to the im- 
agination; how elevating to the feel- 
ings, and how proudly unselfish is its 
disdain of the inspiration and reward which 
comes from God and immortality; aud, con- 
sequently, are unable to appreciate how 
great is its power over men of refined sus- 
ceptibilities, of generous culture and en- 
larged philanthropy. The perusal of these 
volumes, and the discovery of the elevation 
of many of its moral axioms, and the sound 
common 3ense of its minor ethics, as well 
as its uncompromising conservatism in re- 
spect to marriage, social order, the rights of 
property, the duty of labor, the obligations 
of temperance, purity, frugality, and thrift, 
might well lead to some useful impressions 
in respect to the attractiveness and plausi- 
bility with which the anti-Christ of to-day 
sets forth his claims, in antagonism to the 
Christ of the New Testament. One feature 
alone betrays the malignant devil that lurks 
beneath these robes of grace, and that is the 
contemptuous and bitter scorn with which 
theology and religion, in all their forms, are 
persistently spoken of and the one-sided un- 
fairness with which the origin and power 
of religious beliefs and influences are ex- 
plained. 

The ethical system of the author may be 
more satisfactorily understood by stating a 
few of his leading positions. The human 
species is the highest among all organized 
beings of Nature. This elevated position 
gives to man his human dignity, which de- 
pends pre-eminently upon his being con- 
scious of himself and his operations of per- 
ceiving, feeling, thinking, and judging. 
The estimate of this rank and dignity 
belongs to the race and to each individual, 
Among all the manifestations that are ap- 
propriate to man the moral are the most 
characteristic of man as a person, supposing, 
as they do, the joint and harmonious action 
of all his powers. Hence, the highest de- 
gree of development which is possible to 
him is the moral. Hence we derive the 
fundamental principle. Man should strive 
to realize the highest well-being of himself 
and others for the present, and the highest 
possible perfection of both for the future. 

Man is also impelled toward the 
well-being and perfection of himself and 
of others by an original impulse of his 
nature, because he lives in an organ- 
ic relation to others than himself—both 
things and persons. As he rises in 
his intellect from the concrete to the ab- 
stract, these impulses fix on the ideal well- 
being of himself and others. As we make 
the feclings of others objects of apprehen- 
sion, our well-willing for their welfare be- 
comes sympathy with their feelings. Moral 
love is an intelligent impulse toward the 
highest moral being and perfection of oth- 
ers. It necessarily impels to well-doing. 
The conditions of well-doing are knowledge 
for direction—righteousness or justice—i. ¢., 
the recognition of the equality of others as 
the objects of our wishing and doing well 
to them, incidental to which isa regard to 
their personal freedom. 

Freedom, as the condition of moral actiy- 
ity and responsibility, is opposed to necessi- 
ty. Necessity is the dependence universal 
to every existing thing, or the forces and 
laws of the universe without. Freedom is 
the capacity of each individual to mold and 
subject these forces and laws to the produc- 
tion and development of its separate life. 
The two terms are relative. Thereis no ab- 
solute necessity or freedom, in fact. What 
we call necessity is limited by the forces that 
lie undeveloped in the nature of the indiyid- 
ual. What we call freedom is limited by 
the external conditions of its development. 
Freedom of will, or inner freedom, is a pure 
fiction. No higher freedom is conceivable 
than to act and grow according to inner 
forces and laws. 

Responsibility springs out of man’s capac- 
ity for intelligence in his acts and wishes 
and inner dispositions, as well as for external 
acts. Man can be impelled to ideal objects 
and can estimate the good or evil tendency 
of depositions; and, therefore, he can ac- 
cept or reject his own inner states, can cul- 
tivate what he approves and repress what 
he rejects. In other words, man ‘is intelli- 
gent snd social and self-conscious, capable 
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of development and culture; and these en- 
dowments and the impulses connected with 
them determine his capacity for moral ex- 
periences and obligations. 

The defects of this system are obvious 
enough to any one who has accepted a sys- 
tem which provides for personal responsi- 
bility in the endowment of individual free- 
dom of will, and so makes possible the al- 
ternative of sin and holiness in character 
and in act. 

The practical treatment of the various 
human relations and the duties which grow 
out of them is open to little exception, ex- 
cept from the entire absence of those influ- 
ences which come from a sense of indi- 
vidual responsibility and the moral govern- 
ment of God. 

The concluding chapter--pp. 477-609— 
treats of the development of morality in the 
past history of men and of its present status 
To the believer in religious and Christian 
ethics it is a fearful chapter. For through 
all its sharp criticism of the actual past 
and present and its elevated and hopeful 
idealism there is such an uncritical and 
demoniacal hatred of every form of relig” 
ion as to show most clearly that the 
author has been seriously disturbed from 
the equtpoise which the truly scientific 
thinker acknowledges that he ought uni- 
formly to maintain. The author is far 
enough from being a disciple of the new 
materialism. He is neither a pessimist 
nor 4 nibilist. He is an idealist, to whom 
culture under the conditions of the natural 
constitution and natural laws, is the substi- 
tute for conscience, immortality, and God. 

Noau Porter. 





A NEW STORY-TELLER.* 


Tue number of our authors who are able 
to write a good short story or novelette is 
a small one, and there are, we suppose, still 
fewer in England who possess this rare 
capacity. Two excellent workmen in this 
field of literature, George Arnold and Fitz- 
James O’Brien, died without coming to the 
maturity of their powers or winning the 
recognition which the real merit of stories 
like Mr. O’Brien’s “ The Diamond Lens” or 
Mr. Arnold’s ‘‘Why Thomas was Dis- 
charged,” for instance, merited. Theodore 
Winthrop, too, left us his ‘‘Love and 
Skates” to make us mourn for his loss quite 
as bitterly as we did after reading his*more 
elaborate works; and too limited a number 
of readers take the trouble nowadays to 
read Poe’s tales, some of which are in their 
way about as good as Hawthorne’s, and to 
remember that in him our literature lost not 
only a bad man and a good poet, but also a 
romancer of no mean power. Of living 
authors we have Mr. Hale and Miss Phelps 
and Mr. Trowbridge and Mr. Aldrich and 
Mr. Harte and Mrs. Spofford, all of whom 
“have done good work, and of whose writ- 
ings Miss Phelps’s ‘‘ The Tenth of January” 
and ‘‘Sealed Orders” had hardly a flaw, and 
Mrs. Spofford’s ‘‘Midsummer and May” 
won the right to be named among the very 
first of American stories. Two or three 
other names, perhaps, could be added with 
some show of reason to this select list; 
but it is so small that the discovery of 
a new writer of merit in the same field 
may well be watched for with interest and 
anxiety, notwithstanding the number of 
claimants who are constantly appearing 
in the magazines, and the occasional jubi- 
lations and false alarms which too careless 
critics din into our ears, grown wary by 
sad experience. 

In the’ author who has appeared from 
time to time in Scribner's Monthly, under the 
pseudonym of ‘‘Saxe’Holm,” and whose 
six stories are now collected together into a 
well-printed volume, there are qualities of 
genius and style which raise “her work con- 
siderably above the average of magazine 
literature. and give excuse for the natural 
and healthy interest which they haye ex- 
cited. Itis easy to say that she does not 
have the clever realism of Mr. Hale or Mr. 
Aldrich, or the vitality and truthfulness of 
Mr. Winthrop, or the cleverness of Mr. 





the felicity of expression of Mrs. Spofford, 
nor does she. equal in ability any one of 
these, we think; but her work is so fin- 
pare and so full of manifest power that 
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‘Trowbridge, or the passionate poetry and. 








it is unnecessary to belittle it by disparaging 
comparisons, or to find fault with its own 


good qualities because they are not those of 
somebody else. 

The machinery of the stories is simple to 
the last degree. In “ Draxy Miller's Dow- 
ry,” with which the book opens, the only 
personages of importance introduced, ate a 
“worthy” but inefficient man, his vigorous 
and large-souled daughter, and a back- 
woods preacher of no very marked charac- 
teristics. From the doings of these, 
however, is woven a story which holds 
the reader’s interest through a hundred 
pages, and leaves upon his mind a clear- 
ly-defined impression of spiritual bene- 
fit as well as literary pleasure. Draxy 
is, despite her aggravating and some- 
what unreal impeccability, an addition of 
value to our fiction, and for her and her 
wood-lot and her husband is felt a friendli- 
ness which soon becomes an intimate anda 
cordial one. The: author’s success is: yet 
more marked, however, when she carries 
her heroine on, after her husband’s death, af 
“ The Elder’s Wife,” and compels the same 
interest in her sermons and her monotonous 
life as quasi minister to her husband’s flock 
that was felt in her fortunes as a sweet girl 
and an eligible subject for matrimony. 
And her experience in preaching to the 
simple folk of Clairvend—some of whom are 
described, in passing, with a clever faithful- 
ness—seems so unobjectionable, if not so 
much a matter of course, that the most con 
servative opponent of Miss Smiley’s dis. 
courses would find himself, we imagine, 
somewhat impatient at Draxy’s delay in 
yielding to the requests of her future flock 
and beginning her unostentatious pastoral 
work. The whole affair of her preaching is 
managed somewhat better, we think, than 
is that of Dinah,in ‘‘ Adam Bede”; although 
the latter, it must be said, was placed at 
once by the exigencies of the plot in the un- 
pleasant position of an unmarried female 
revivalist. Our most serious criticism upon 
the character of Draxy is stated when we 
say that there never was or will be sucha 
person in real life; but the author is to 
be thanked for contributing a new and in- 
teresting character to imaginative literature. 

“Whose Wife was She?” is the story, 
told with much power, of a young girl in 
whose mind a fever left no remembrance of 
her engagement to the young man to whom 


her marriage was to have been immediate, | 


and who subsequently loved and married 
another very worthy person, only to discover 
her fatal mistake and remember all on 
the birth of her first child- ‘‘The One- 
legged Dancers” is Gevoied to the nar- 
ration of the struggles and experiences of a 
young girl and her crippled brother, who 
were left destitute bythe death of their 
father, an Episcopal clergyman, the girl be- 
ing unwilling to accept assistance from a 
man of kindly disposition, who yet would 
do no more than handsomely maintain the 
boy at some asylum. The story is touch- 
ingly and prettily told and introduced by a 
pleasant little Italian episode. It is marred 
by the hurried way in which the heroine, 
after the orthodox fashion of the popular 
novelette, marries the wealthy son of the 
rich proprietor of the factory in which she 
works; the father being, by the way, the 
same would-be benefactor who discrim- 
inated against the Jame brother, a piece of 
conduct for which he does not do adequate 
penance before the story ends. 

The two remaining talesare “How One 
Woman kept her Husband” and “ Esther 
Wynn's Love Letters,” of which the latter 


does not amount te much, while the former 4 


is the best one of the six the volume con- 
tains, the others of which it equals in literary 
ability and easily surpasses by being per- 
fectly true to life. It is, indeed, a singular- 
ly pure and beautiful work of art, the Tread- 


ing of which we can confidently recom- ° 


mend to those who wish to find the author 
at her best and do not care to spend time 
over the longer stories. It is as good, 
morally, as much current fiction concern- 


ing post-marital loye-making is bad, and.its ., 
simple plot and its naturally-described per-»+« 


sovages are worthy of a long memory. 


What name Saxe Holm’s mother gave her: 
we'do not know, but really wish we did). 


Everybody has held “AH. H.” 
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us: ‘I am . not the .author of the stories 
and I am very, very tired of saying so,” 
which ought to settle the question for any 
critic less persistent in his opinion than 
James T. Fields was in maintaining that De 
Quincey wrote a certain essay, explicitly dis- 
claimed by him, and publishing it in the 


collected edition of his works. Now that 
**H, H.” is out of the question, our suf- 
frages must be expressed more strongly than 
ever for “Susan Coolidge.” ‘‘ Saxe Holm” 
has evidently known something of New En- 
gland home life, summered in Northern New 
Hampshire, visited Italy, and written poetry. 
So has ‘“‘H. H.”; and so, too, has the other 
writer whose claims we hereby advance 
with a certain confidence. 


I= 


Tee Outline Study of Man to which Pres- 
ident Hopkins treated his audiences at the 
Lewell Institute, last winter, is one of the very 
best fruits of a productive life. The great pop- 
ularity of these lectures as. spoken is easily 
accounted for by one who reads them as print- 
ed. The style is as clear as light itself, and 
there is scarcely any difficulty in understanding 
the discussion which could be removed by arly 
skill of language. “I believe,” says the au- 
thor, ‘‘in no transcendental metaphysics, which 
are not capable of being communicated in good 
English and of being understood by avy man 
of good common sense.’’ Surely, there is no 
euch transcendentalism in this treatise. The 
diagrams with which the lectures were illus- 
trated are reproduced to some extent in the 
volume, and they do certainly help the author 
in his presentation of his theme. The idea of 
teaching metaphysics by the aid of the black- 
board is quite original with Dr. Hopkins; but 
his success shows that in the treatment of ab- 
struse topics the assistance of the eye is not to 


be despised. The endeavor of the author is’ 


“to present man in his unity, as composed 
of. body and mind, The place of man 
in creation is. first sought, and is found 
at ihe top of a pyramid of forces. Of 
these Gravitation is the lowest, and then 
one above another come Cohesion, Chemical 
Affinity, Vegetable Life, and Animal Life, at 
the summit of which is man. Each of these 
lower forces is conditional for the next higher. 
Gravitation is conditional for cohesion, both 
for chemical affinity, all three for vegetable 
life, and.all four for animal life. In man all 
these forces unite, and something is super- 
added to them which makes him man. Qne 
ebapter is given to the body, presenting in a 
lucid way the physical structure of man and 
the relation of its several systems. Passing 
then to mind, its existence distinct from the 
body is first forcibly stated. We know that 
matter and mind are different, ‘* because mental 
phenomena are different from those of matter, 
and so different that they are incompatible 
with its laws. How do we know that a stone 
y8 nota fluid? Because the phenomena it ex- 
hibits are inconsistent with the laws of fluidity. 
In the same way the phenomena of mind 
are incompatible with the laws of mat- 
ter.” It is impossible for us to give 
the analysis of the mental faculties and 
operations presented by the author. The 
peculiarities of his system are in his views of 
the nature and place of the intuitions, in his 
theary of consciousness, of perception, of 
various doctrines of logic, and of choice, as the 
eenter of the moral system. The primary in- 
tuitions he reduces to five, being. space, time, 
personal identity, number, and resemblance. 
“The infinite’? he excludes from the category 
of intuitions. Neitheris he willing, with Ham- 
iltonand McCosh, to make faith a faculty of the 
soul, akin to the intuitional faculty. “The 
operations of the intellect are of two kinds. 
They either give us certainty or they do not. 
Ifthey give us certainty, that is knowledge, and 
not faith. Ifthey donotgive us certainty, then 
we have mere belief or opinion; and the rea- 
sonableness of the belief or the value of the 
opinion will depend on the evidence on which 
they rest.” Our assent to a proposition when 
there is more evidence for it than against it is 
not faith at all) “There is,” continues the 
anthor, “ properly no faith till we bring in the 
element of confidence ina person. If we be- 
lieve a thing because a person says 80, there 
g8 faith,’’. All. this is profoundly true, and 

a truth which theologians, as well as philoso- 
wh, need to bear in mind. But when the 
author goes on to say that “into the con- 
fidence which we repose in a person there 
enters an element of choice and will” 
he seems tous to overlook the fact that there 
are-two kinds of faith. It is possible to put 
entire faith in the word of a person without any 
inclinatien of the moral nature toward him. 
Thedevils belieye the word of God, but neither 
choice nor will is affected by their belief. Con- 
scigusness Dr, Hopkins defines “‘to be the 
knowledge by the mind of itself as t 
mahent and Midiyisible subject of its own 


operations.” 


the per. 





“Abecording to this, thé formula | 


of conscoiusness will be, not ‘I knéw that I 
know”; but IT know that it is 7 that know, and 
I know that it is the same E that know that also 
feels and wills.” Personal identity, is under 
this theory, a combination of consciousness and 
memory. The discussion of the processes of 
logic is especially valuable. ‘The nature of in- 
duction is very clearly shown, and the axiom 
underlying every act of induction is proved to 
be, not “nature is uniform,” for that is itself 
the result of an induction; but only that 
‘causation is uniform’’—the same causes 

operating under the same circumstances will 

produce the same effects. The attempt of the 
modern philosophers to get their maxim of the 

uniformity of nature admitted asan axiom is 

shown to bean adroit flank movement upon the 

field of- science: .The uniformity of nature 

may be maintained by a personal being ; and, if 
80, may also be suspended by a personal being, 

without violating any necessary law of thought. 

In the treatment of the moral nature of man the 

author reproduces under new and fresh forms 

of statement his well-known theories of the 
nature of obligation. Here the expressions of 
dissent from the multitude of his readers will 

be more emphatic than anywhere else in the 

book; but even here there is much that merits 

and will reward careful study. (Scribner.) 


.. Within the last ten or a dozen years we 
have had several.volumes of biography, auto- 
biography, or collected letters of a degree of 
excellence somewhat remarkable even in a de- 
partment of literature in which it is compara- 
tively easy to make an entertaining book. 
Crabb Robinson’s diary, by no means the best 
of them, proved to very many readers a source 
of genuine pleasure, and was hailed by certain 
hasty critics as a new Boswell; Mr. Quincy’s 
charming life of his father gave us an admirable 
addition to American biography and literature ; 
and Mendelssohn’s Letters, although in a dif- 
ferent way, were in their English translation 
so good and noble as to wield a positive re- 
ligious influence, as some one wisely said at 
the time of their first appearance, Then, best 
of all, came Julian Charles Young’s brief me- 
moir of his father, which served to introduce 
his own nrore voluminous and interesting recol- 
tions of men and things, and thereby cause the 
publication of a book which must be reckoned 
one of the treasures of recent literature. Ofa 
character not entirely unlike the volumes we 
have named, if somewhat inferior to them in 
quality and interest, are the Personal Recollec- 
tions, from Early Life to Old Age, of Mary Somer- 
ville (Roberts Brothers), and the Memoir and 
Ietters of Sara Coleridge (Harper & Brothers), 
Mary Somerville, whose autobiographical recol- 
lections are edited by her daughter, was re- 
markable among women not only in the early 
years of her life, when for one of her sex to 
win an honorable place in any intellectual pur- 
suit was less common than it is now; but 
also at a later time, when, indeed, it was 
scarcely more frequent to find any scien- 
tific investigator of mote among the increased 
number of women who had the advantage - 
of a more thorough education than was attain- 
able forty or fifty years ago. Mrs. Somerville’s 
“ Méchanism of the Heavens,”’ written at the 
suggestion of Lord Brougham, as a popular con- 
densation of Laplace’s work, won the praise of 
Sir Jobn Herschel ; her treatise on the “ Con- 
nexion of the Physical Sciences ” was liked by 
Humboldt; and her other labors in scientific 
fields received sundry honors during her life- 
time, and seem sure of a certain perpetuity of 
remembrance now that she is dead. The 
story of her life, which was as beautiful at 
home as it was eminent abroad, is told in these 
* Recollections” in a way which will be of much 
interést and profit to the reader into whose 
hands the volume may fall. Of a different 
mold -from Mrs. Somerville was Sara Cole- 
ridge, who seems to have more nearly resem- 
bled the Mrs. Hare of ‘whom one of the 
authors of ‘‘ Guesses at Truth”’ has lately given 
us so filial and pleasant a portrait. Mrs. Cole- 
ridge, who inherited much of her father’s in- 

ect, seems to have escaped the doubts and 
négations of his earlier days and the intdler- 
ance and bigotry which marred his life as it 
drew near its close. In this book, strange to 
say, can be found little of value in literary 
criticism and anecdote, and not much that will 
add to our previous knowledge of the men and 
women to whom and of whom Mrs, Coleridge 
writes. But we have init the story of the-life 
ofa woman who inherited intellect and easily 
adquired culture ; who married a man of tastes 
kindred to her own—her cousin, Rey. H. N. 
Coleridge’; whose nature was of a pure and re- 
ligious sort and whose life was a pleasure to 
those who were fortunate enough to be num- 
bered among her friends. 

«++. The title of The Psalter ; or, The Book of 
Psalms, Complete, with Selections from the 
Frophecies, arranged for Responsive Worship 
(Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co.) explains the 
charaeter. of the book. and the use for which it 
is designed. Each verse is divided; the first 
part, to be read by the minister, is printed in 
italics ; and the last, by the peovle, in Roman; 4 





while poet lines obyiously fitted for recita- 
tion by both are printed in small capitals. A 
few selections from Isaiah are appended, as 
well as the Ten Commandments and our Lord’s 

summary thereof, the Lord’s Prayer, and the 
Apostles’ Creed ; while the Presbyterian Direct- 
ory for worship—or, shall we say the Directori- 
um Presbyterianum—is bound up with the book. 
We need not repeat our frequently expreesed 
opinions concerning the value of responsive 
Scripture readings as a part of worship, but will 
simply commend this-book as well designed 
for the furtherance of the excellent observance 
for which it is intended. The Family Assist- 
ant ; or, Book of Prayers for the Use of Fam- 
ilies, by Samuel R. Fisher, D.D. (Reformed 
Church Publication Board), contains morning 
and evening prayers for four weeks and prayers 
for all public occasions in the church, as well 
as for social meetings, etc., and various times 
of family or personal importance. It is a good 
collection, and the most of it can be used by 
members of other denominations than that for 
which itis designed. The book is a revision 
of a work published some years since. An- 
other new edition, the third, in a handsome 
form, is Dr. Wm. Hodges’s Baptism Tested by 
Scripture and History (E. P.. Dutton & Co.). It 
is an examination, from the standpoint of the 
Episcopal Church, of the usages and modes of 
baptism as practiced from the times of the 
Apostles, and will be found to contain many 
facts and much learning concerning the theory 
and practice of the rite. Doctrinal questions 
concerning baptismal regeneration, etc., Dr. 
Hodges does not discuss. Twosermons on the 
old and the new year, by Dr. John Hall, of this 
city, have been printed in a little volume under 
the title of Thoughts for theOld Year and the New 
(Anson D. F. Randolph & Co.); and the same 
publishers have made another small book of a 
sermon on death, by Dr. Hall, which is called 
Why Weepest Thou? or, the Voices of Dying Be- 
lievers. Of kindred nature are four advent ser- 
mons by the late Dean Alford (also issued by 
Randolph), on The State of the Blessed? Dead, 
which in their collected form have found 
much favor with English readers. Dr. J. 
Oswald Dykes brings to a close his 
discussion of the Sermon on the Mount as 
our Lord’s own declaration of the nature of 
God’s earthly kingdom, in The Helations of the 
Kingdom to the World (Robert Carter & Broth- 
ers)—covetousness, anxiety, the correcting and 
avoidance of evil, the detecting of false teach- 
ers, and the audacity of sitting in judgment on 
other men’s sins being the subjects of which 
Dr. Dykes treats. The Word of Life, being Se- 
lections from the Work of a Ministry, isa volume of 
sermons by Dr. Charles J. Brown, of Edin- 
burgh, including algo three brief communion 
addresses, and is published by the same house. 
Dr. Horatius Bovar’s new book, The Christ of 
God, also published by the Carters, is devoted 
to the setting forth, with much earnestness, of 
the mission and character of the Christ, his fu- 
ture glory, and the life of the faithful in him. 


«+eedn The Peart of the Antilles, by A. Gallenga 
(Chapman & Hall), can be found a good deal of 
information concerning the island in whose 
condition we take a lively interest and toward 
which our attention was lately called in 2 more 
forcible manner than usual. Mr. Gallenga oc- 
casionally writes with an egotism and an opin- 
jonative tone which will make bis statements 
seem to many those of a partisan; but his book 
is never dull and often instructive. Mr. 
Charles C. Fulton’s Zurope Viewed through 
-American Spectacles (J. B. Lippincott & Co.) is 
made up of letters from abroad, written for and 
printed in the author’s paper, the Baltimore 
American. Mr. Fulton’s letters cover a great 
deal of ground, show an observing mind, and 
are written in a readable if not always faultless 
style. For the purpose which called them into 
being they were well fitted; but they present no 
very satisfactory reason for their ‘reappearance 
in book form. Their author, however, seems 
to think differently, since he informs us in his 
preface that ‘‘ by those who have visited Europe 
this volume will be found especially interesting, 
entertaining, and amusing’; while to those 
less fortunate ones ‘* who do not expect to make 
a European tour it will furnish much practical 
information that cannot be found in any other 
volume extant.” Mr. Elihu Burritt’s TZen- 
Minute Talks on All Sorts of Topics (Lee & 
Shepard) consists of a number of rather 
pleasant essays on sundry political, social, 
and miscellaneous themes, prefaced by an 
autobiography which will introduce to new 
readers the story of the author’s praise- 
worthy struggles in youth, as well as the 
history of his subsequent life. The Voice and 
How to Use It, by W. H. Daniell (James R. Os- 
good & Co.), consists of instructions concern- 
ing vocal training, in the form of a dialogue be- 
tween'teacher and pupil: Some of the opin- 
ions and directions are sensible; but with so 


‘many of Mr. Dauiell’s dicta we disagree. that 
“we cannot commend his book as a trustworthy 
guide. The Monitor Fost-ofice, Telegraph, Hx-. 


press, and Shipping Guide (Edwin W. Bullinger) 
is issued as a supplement to “The Counting- 





house Monitor "%« eontging: c ins-complete 
valuable lists ee express, and yodons 
offices in the United States and Canada, ag 
wellas minute shipping directions. The best 
Map of Colorado which we have seen has been 
issued in pocket form by H. L. Thayer & Co., 
of Denver, 


-++eTO Mrs.\Clara Erskine Clement ‘we aj. 
ready owe one useful hand-book of art, ang 
she has prepared another, in Zuinters, Sculptors, 
Architects, Engravers, and their Works (Hurd & 
Houghton). The volume is arranged in the 
form of a biographical dictionary, brief ac. 
counts of the important events in the lives of 
the personages being given, together with jp. 
dications of their various methods and styles, 
and mention of the galleries or churches jp 
which their famous pictures or other works 
can be found. The book will, therefore, seryg 
to some extent the purposes of an art ruide. 
book for tourists abroad, while a more general 
usefulness is subserved by pretty full listsot 
important engravings-made from the works of 
the various artists, the name of the engrayer 
being appended in each instance. The accom. 
panying wood-cuts, which are apparently not 
new, and seem to be derived from foreign 
sources, cannot be praised for any particular 
merit of execution, but furnish for the most 
part some aid to the reader in getting an idea 
of their originals. The monograms appended 
to the notices are a useful feature. There are 
some conspicuous omissions of noted archi- 
tects, architecture being the weakest feature 
of the volume; but these are no more numer 
ous than one expects to find ina book of this 
sort. The scope of the work, it may be well 
to remark, does not include the names of liy- 
ing men, nor of artists whose works travelers 
are not likely to encounter. Indices of names 
and places are appended, a feature of merit, 


whose necessity some authors seem to think 
obviated by the putting of their works into 
the form of a dictionary, in which apparently 
accessiblé shape the desired facts sometimes 
fail to reward a long and tedious search with- 
out some such supplementary helps as those 
which Mrs, Clement has supplied. The press- 
work, paper, and binding of the book are uni- 
form with those of the ‘‘ Hand-book of Legend- 
ary and Mythological Art,” which is to say 
that they are rene and handsome. 





NOTES. 


An interésting announcement is made when 
wesay that President McCosh, of Princeton, 
has now nearly completed his ‘‘ History of 
Scottish Philosophy from the Earliest Period 
to Sir William Hamilton,’ on which he has 
been engaged for some years. ‘The earlier 
portion of the work is now in press by Robert 
Carter & Brothers, but the care to be usedin 
its passage through the printer’s hands and 
the extent of the work will prevent its appear- 
ance before autumn. ‘The same house also 
has in press “‘The Period of the Reforma- 
tion, 1517-1648,’’ by the late Professor Hius- 
ser, of Heidelberg, a resumé of the ecclesiastic- 
al history of that time; ‘‘A Lawyer. Abroad: 
How to See and What to See,” by Henry Day, 
Esq.; ‘The Reef and other Parables,’’ a juve- 
nile book, by Rev. E. H. Bickersteth; and 
“ Willow Brook,” a new story by the author of 
‘sThe Wide, Wide World.” G, P. Putnam’s 
Sons have in press “Sketches of Illustrious 
Soldiers,” by Gen. James Grant Wilson; and 


‘‘Hampton and its Students,” by Mrs. M. F. 
Armstrong and Helen W. W. Ludlow. Wil- 
liams & Norgate, London, have in press the 
PR eg age ome of Dr. Channing and Lucy 
Aikin,” Channing’s letters appearing in it, 
for the first time. 








The Congregationalist corrects us for class 
ing Mr. Howells among the Unitarians, in & 
note printed in this journal for February 5th, 
and says that he is as much of a Swedenborgian 
as anything, but regularly attends the Shepard 


Congregational church in Cambridge; while 
the Christian Register declares that Mrs. Whit- 
ney is only a Swedenborgian in the sense’ that 
Dr. Sears is one. 
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SIDE PRESS) unabridged, enlarged, and 


corrected edition of SMITH’S DICTTON- 


ARY OF THE BIBLE, edited by HAOK- 
ETT and ABBOTT, 4 yols., 8v0, 8667 pp., 
576 illustrations, cloth, $26, is the best and 
most complete Bible Dictionary in the English 
language. It has 500 more pages and ‘100 
more engravings than the original Hinglish edi- 
tion, 26 American scholars are represented, 
more than 1,000 errors of reference in the 
English edition have been corrected, and an in- 
dex of Scripture passages, ilustrated, 56 col- 
umns lony, ‘las been added. 
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SCRIBNER’S’ MONTHLY, 


The Finest Illustrated Magazine 
IN THE WORLD. 


MARCH NUMBER NOW READY. 


THE MOUNTAINS OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
ILLUSTRATED. 
REVIEW OF THE CREDIT MOBILIER. 
The Buffalo Courier says of the January Num- 
ber of SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY: “It may fairly be 
said to have touched the high-water mark im Magazme 
Literature.” 
The March Number of SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY, 
now ready, opens out with the fifth of Edward 
King’s papers on the GREAT SOUTH, superbly 
illustrated from sketches by Cha and deal- 
ing with an almost unknown land, THE MOUN- 
TAIN REGION OF WESTERN NORTH 
CAROLINA. The verdict of the Press is that this 
series is steadily increasing in interest and beauty. 
Following this paper comes an exquisite poem by 
R. H. Stoddard, entitled “THE FLOWER OF 
LOVE LIES BLEEDING”; a comprehensive ree 
view of “THE CREDIT MOBILIER”’; giving 
interesting views of the internal troubles of that 
Company; A TRIBUTE TO AGASSIZ, by Jas. 
T. Fields; a fresh and gossipy sketch of ARAB- 
IAN WOMEN, by Rev. Dr. Robinson; A 
REMINISCENCE OF MARIA VAN NESS, 
“THE HEIRESS OF WASHINGTON,” by 
Wm. R. Hooper, a romantic sketch; an ingenious 
extravaganza, entitled “‘THE TACHY POMP”; 
a valuable paper on the religious life of JOHN 
STUART MILL; and “A DREAM STORY,” 
by Mrs. Katharine MacQuoid, the author of 
“Patty.” The serials by Miss Trafton and Mrs. 
Davis are continued. 
The publishers take pleasure in announcing that in 
the April Number will be commenced a new hand. 
somely illustrated Serial Story, 


THE MYSTERIOUS ISLAND. 


By JULES VERNE, 

Author of “ From the Earth to the Moon,” “A Jour- 
ney to the Center of the Barth,” etc. 

The Series of Illustrated Papers now in prog- 

regs in this Magazine descriptive of the immense 

and fertile region of our country known as 


“THE GREAT SOUTH” 


is attracting the greatest attention at heme and 
abroad. It is hoped that it may bring to these vast 
fields of Agricultura] and Mineral Wealth a tide of 
capital and population (that will help to solve the 
problem of its future. . 

We bespe&ak for these papers (prepared with the 
utmost care and at the greatest cost) a careful read- 
ing by our own countrymen. 

The March Number gives us 


The Mountain Region of Western 
North Carolina. 


These papers were begun in November and will be 

continued through the present year. The July Num- 

ber, containing the Introductory Paper of the Series, 

will be sent free to all subscribers for 1874. 
Price $4 a Year. 


SCRIBNER & CO., 
654 Broadway, New York. 
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MERCERSBURG THEOLOGY 
Inconsistent with Protestant and Reformed Doc- 
wine. B. 8. SCHNECK, D.D. 12mo. Fine 


*,* For sale by Bookselle Hy, or will be sent 
by mail, postpaid, upon receipt of the price, by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 
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Scribner's lijustrated Magazine 
For Cirls and Boys. 


Uniting with its own new and varied attractions all 


the best features of 
“OUR YOUNG FOLKS” AND “THE 


RIVERSIDE.” 


March Number Now Ready. 


LOUISA M. ALCOTT, 


DONALD G. MITCHELL, 
and many other noted writers. 
CONTINUATION OF THE SERIALS BY 


J.T. TROWBRIDGE, 
FRANK R. STOCKTON, 
AND OLIVE THORNE. 


This first Spring Number of ST. NICHOLAS 
contains eight additional pages and is crowd- 
ed with good stories and articles of every kind 
for young geople. It hasnearly forty pictures, 
many of them unusually large and attractive. 
Tothe many popular features of this now LEAD- 
ING MAGAZINE FOR AMERICAN BOYS 
AND GIRLS. has recently been added a new de- 
partment, “THE LETTER BOX,” which will be 
gladly welcomed by the children. 
Here are a few of the notices with which the Press 
of the entire country has weclomed the recent issues 
of ST. NICHOLAS: 
a NICHOLAS is phous a Hiya Former subscrib- 
to Our Young with pe 
that they have’ jos nothing bute 108, fhe airy 
Sr. Sr NICHOLAS. New Pork Wines 68. ie 
St. NICHOLAS is not only the best juvenile m: 
zine ever published, but the Febrnary number is the 
Bost bel brilliant of all the current monthlies.—New York 





Sr. NicHoLAs a February is the best boys’ and 
girls’ magazine we have ever seen. Positivel ve 
Sa single fault in itfrom first to last.— 


For the first. time we oe reconciled ,to the | my" of 
Folks, since soe oa {Oe has ito this 

more glorified form cleveland Ohio) 

8r. bpm is uadonbtedly the most piteeteatery 

io magazine ever produced.—Chicago I 


ICHOLAS.—The king is fen G. cone ties Hive -¢ the 


prise eo 2 thought mall the good things that 
su at the U1, 0 e 
Mrs, Seige contrives to cram one umber — Rev. 
Dr. Bellows, in Liberal Oneistians 

It is by all odds the best children’s ver 
published in this country. Wheeling (7. 4) Register. 


atte RRECe Mi Roe cRs Rell as 
Fe fae pee ae 
Price $3 a Yeat; nts @ unmber. The 
number for Nov. and Dec., °73, free to all Sub- 
scribers for ’74. 


THE BEST 


DOLLAR MONTHLY! 
a day made by canvassing 
for this Magazine—now in 
Oo TO 10 Bld: ite th Fama aa the 





THE YOSEMITE VALLEY, 


14 by 20 inches. 
Magasine, one year, with Mounted Chromo...$2 
Magazine, one year, with Unmounted Chromo. 4 
Magazine, alone, ONE YeaF.. ..--.s0.0ss.eeseeeseee S se 
nth edition has already exceeded ° 
oo0'ce ples, and we we howe to start ft the new year and 


new volume subscription list of any 
bit eked We, therefore, solicit Exe 
peflenced “Ganvassers ‘ing’ othera io. send mt 
for terms and 8 ine. 
a | pes Oe experienced men wanted as Gen- 
eral Pacote 


Woond’s HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE, 
41 Park Row, N. Y. City, or Newburgh, N. Y. 


AN & co.’s Catalogue of Books 
eS A 88 Bleecker street, N.Y. 


R. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK. 


Books, Collection Envelo Bee Uicaes. etc. 
S.S. etc Pub. oe, ~ 

















FOR SALE by all BOOKSELLERS and 
NEWSDEALERS. 


SCRIBNER & CO., 654 Broadway, N. Y. 
IMPORTANT NEW WORKS 


ON SELF-CULTURE. 


INTELLECTUAL, PHY SIGAL, AND MORAL. 
A Vade Mecum for Young Men and Students. 
By JOHN STUART BLACKIE, author of 
‘*Four Phases of Morals,” Professor of Greek 
in the University of Edinburgh, etc. One vol., 
WD GB isn oid Riibeiwedeide dS bieccee $1 00 


Prof. Blackie’s work upon the ‘Four Phases of 
Mo; ” showed that, while he was a thorough stu- 
dent and @ profound scholar, he had preserved his 
own independence asa thinker, and that he possessed 
great vigor atid freshness as 4 ical ad- 
vice to the yo! students high authority 
would be eagerly received and carefully studied; and 
this volume, which is precisely what it claims to be—a 
vade meeum—is sure to be widely useful. 








A NEW VOLUME OF 


LANGE’S COMMENTARY, 


The Minor Prophets. 
Edited by Rey. Dr. PHILIP SQHAFF. 


HOSEA, ..JORL, AMOS, OBADIAH, JONAH, MICAH, 
NAHUM, HABAKKUK, ZEPHANIAH, HaaGal, ZACH- 
ARIAH, and MaLacuI. By Dr, OTTO SCHMOL- 
LER, Rev. PAUL KLEINERT, Rev. JAS. F. Mo- 
CURDY, Dr. TALBOT W. CHAMBERS, and Dr. 
JOS. PACKARD. The first nine translated and en- 
larged by Rey. J. F. McCURDY, Dr. JOHN FOR- 
SYTH, Dr. T. W. CHAMBERS, 'Dr. GEORGE R./ 


Complete in one vol. 8vo. Cloth, $5. 
THE VOLUMES PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED ARE: 


8vo! “Price per ae, Hh a7 ama Half Calf, $7.50; 


Any or all of the above sent, post or express charges pre- 
pata, on recetpt of the price, by the Publishers, 3 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
654 BROADWAY, New York. 
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JAS. R. OSGOOD & Co.’s w Consiogve of Standard and 

Popular Books sent free te any address.on prssiree a 

APPLES OF GOLD. 

The American Tract Society, attention 
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BAIRD'S NORTH rH AMERICAN BIRDS. 


Fxptosscs 8. F. BArrD, Dr. THOMAS M. 
had Baswas, 


Sig ointoe ot fut Lifesno hostre 


Bons ‘of "the Head 


maa spare eae a apne q 


LITILE, BROWN, &.CO,, Publishers, 
180 WASHINGTON STREET, Boston. 
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250,000 COPIES SOLD 


RICHARDSON’S NEW METHOD | =: 


FOR THE 


PIANO-FORTE! 


ay pa EXCELLENCE OF ALL PIANO 
MAINTALN NS ET a T RANK 


ANNUAL SALE 
25,000 COPIES IS INDISPUTABLE PROOF 9 ‘Fost. 
RINSIC 
CELLENCE IN ALL IP $ DEPARTMENTS—RUDI- 
NEW EDITION, 7D JUST JggvEp, 

D aim y ye MOUS 

Te LUMS THe A ART ¥ PLAY PLAYING 

WOpxLy Lava 260 PAGES, FULL PP TOSIC 

TO BE THE BEST 

§2” USED BY THOUSANDS OF TEACHERS AND 
SOLD BY ALL BOOK AND MUSIC DEALERS. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 


be 
iS NO MYSTERY, BUT DU RO THOROUGR EX EX- 
guar o” “ RICH ARDSON’S 
male 63.75. 
PUBLISHED BY 
711 Broadway, New York. 








Crew's New Schoel for the Parlor 
Organ. Unrivaled asan Instructor. Price $2.50. 
The Sabbath. The samme and the Best Church 
Choir Book. Price $1.5: 
The Musical Pestime. Duetts for Violin, or 
Flute and Piano. The only work of the kind "4 
, edin America. Price B’ds,$2.50. Cloth, $3. 
* Thesame sleties exrenged as Solog "for Vieit or 
Flute. Price each, Boards, $1.50. Cloth, $2.00. 
The most com- 


e Guiding Star. The finest Sabbath School 
Singing Book. Price 35 cts. 
—— Librettos a ‘English, French, 
talian_ and German Operas. "gg: best 
and only Correct Edition. Price each, 15 ¢' 
Beauties of Strauss. Splendid Collestion of 
Strauss Waltzes, Plate edition. Price $5.00. 
Mendelssohn’s Songs W: Saons Words. 
Only Correct Edition. Engraved plates. Price $4.00. 
The Silver Wreath. A past et Ha Collection of 
Instrumental Music for Piano. Price 
$3.00. Gilt, $4,00. 
r, for Schools, Acade- 
etc. & thorough Rudimental 
Course in Vocal Mesie Price 50 cts. 
Reates, Musical Treasure. = Collection of 
Duos, Trios, Quartettes, etc., for Schools and Classes. 
Ps] 


* Price 60 cts, ? 
Manual of Musie Lessons for Prima: 
and mda: Schools. A Text Book 


# adopted for, and ain te by Public Schools of Phila- 


Manual orm Wusie Lessons for Grammar 
Schools. A Text Book adopted 4 for, and in use 

\ by Public Schools of Philadelphia, Price 40 ets. 
Any of the above works to be had at every Book and 
Music House in the rier Sent by mail on receipt 


of 

‘The Amateur. The. leading Musical Journal. 
{g Subscription, (including Chromo, Happy Hours.) 
} One Dollar per year. Sample copy, 10 cts, yf 


{LEE & WALKER, 922 Chestnut St., Philad’s. 


“ EVERY SABBATH,” 


By T. C. O° KANE. 
A CHOICE COLLECTION OF MUSIC FOR 


Sunday-Schools. 


All over the Iand schools that have been using 
SS aaa PRIZE, CHARM, SPRAY, 


of the po books issued by our house, con- 
faent y look to the publishers for a 


New Sabbath-School Music Book 


For 1874 
of like merit and usefulness. We have just issued 


“EVERY SABBATH.” 


A collection of ‘PURE SUNDAY-SCHOOL MUSIC, 
fully equal to if not better than any before published. 


“EVERY SABBATH” 


WILL SATISFY EVERY 





Sabbath-School. 
p “EVERY SABBATH,” th ith 
Pe _ cularly to 50) nti, ater od 


to the wan 
copies, postpaid, 30 cts. Per dozen, $3.60. Published 


JOHN CHURCH & CO. 





Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Y-SCRO M SIC.—" Royal Diadem,” 
an Ratow eee oe = Bee ainth srece NY. 





STATIONERY, PICTURES, ETC. 


STIGKWELL & C60.’S 
MUCILACE. 


THICK, CLEAR, ADHESIVE. BEST IN USE. 


Stafford’s Chemical Writing Fluid 


turns Jet Black. Never fouls a pen. 
S. 8. STAFFORD, M’f'r, New York. 
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EDUCATION 
and Rew ciated aro Sermeune Ravgrace Colles cu 





ities for tonchere” ead ter tesa om = 
for coll Coll course for ladies. The Tentie. 
men are exercis daily in mili drill and the 
ladies in Dio Lewis’s Gymnastics. a od FLACK, 
Ph. D., President, Claverack, Col. Co., N. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


Agents Wanted. 
READ! READ!! READ!!! 


EMPLOYMENT FOR ALL, 
BOTH 


RECREATIVE AND LUCRATIVE. 





Tr is an undoubted fact and as capable of demon- 





GROVE HALL, 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
ESTABLISHED 1820. 
Winter recess ends Jan. 6. For circulars address 


E. A. KINGSLEY, M. A., Principal. 


FORT EDWARPGPELECIATE IN- 


Fifteen teachers. To prepare for college, business, 
teaching, or for life. Graduates courses for ladies or 
or pay three studies may be selected. 

thirteen weeks. re ’ 
pays board and common English. Christian but non- 
sectarian. Send for catalogue to JOS. BE. KING, Fort 
Edward, N. Y. 


SCHOOL, 14,08 MINES, COLUMBIA COLLEGE. 
ogy Gonens P Anainectene i pplied Ones —- 
saying, etc., with Laboratory Practice ai 
00% Students. For farther particulars an 


catalogue, address 
PrRoF. O. F. CHAND: Dean of the Faculty, 
East Forty-ninth street and Fourth ave., New York. 


Bhté PRIVATE, UNSctiba aad hee inter 


Youth of Defective Intellect, 
guardians the ‘all the gon of twenty 9 y years anne 
operation and ali the Kat gl of elegant country 
home. BROWN * D., Supt. 











tration as any mathematical problem that we give 
with THz INDEPENDENT to New Subscribers more 
beautiful, meritorious, and really valuable premiums 
than are offered or given by any other weekly religious 
paper published. 


We go further, and allege that no subscriber to any 
other weekly religious jowrnal published on ts tinent 
or in the world gets so much in real value for the money 
paid as does a New Subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT. 

The age in which we live is a progressive one, espe- 
cially in journalism ; and, as far as we are concerned, 
Wwe are determined to have not only the BEST, but the 
CHEAPEST paper published. 


OUR GREAT PREMIUM FOR 1874. 


It will be a large and splendid oil chromo, 17x21 inches, 
designed and painted by the eminent artist, F. B. 
Carpenter. It is printed in THIRTY DIFFERENT 
COLORS, from as many different stones, each color of 
the finest material. NO EXTRA EXPENSE HAS BEEN 
SPARED TO MAKE IT THE MOST VALUABLE PRE- 
MIUM OF THE YEAR, AND IT IS REALLY A BEAUTI- 
FUL SPECIMEN OF CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHIC ART. 

A very large edition is now ready for delivery. 


WHAT WE WANT. 


We need hundreds, yes, thousands of thorough and 
ficient Agents, to whom we can give exclusive and 








TEACHERS wanting positions F a aaqgion cer | 
“ American School Institute’s” App. 
for eachers now good. J.W. Salaheerens, u Bond t 


PENNINGTON INGEITUTE, Fer Pennington N. oa ; 
Terms reasonable. Address HER, “ 


GOLDEN HILL Seminary for Young Ladies, 
Bridgeport, Conn. Address Miss EMILY NEL LSON.Y 


AGENTS WANTED. 











uncanvassed territory; and we can offer them such 
advantages and inducements as will not only render 
the canvassing a pleasant recreation, but very profit- 
able. We cannot offer every subscriber through our 
Agents a $5 gold piece for $3.25 in currency; but, 
being the owners of valuable plates and copyrights, 
we can give them a premium of $10 in value, and one 
they cannot obtain elsewhere. With the valuable 
premiums we now have and the one forthcoming, it 
will bé an easy task to get a host of subscribes; and, 





WANTEDI!IT! 


in every town in the United yee first-class BONE 
to introduce our new work, ‘H @] M E: 
or, The Parent’s Assistant 

and Children’s Friend.” It contains over 400 Sheds 
and is illustrated with fine steel engravings. It is in- 
ag to meet a universal want and is a treasure for 


y library. Territory is being rapidly taken and 
ogente woes: aa remarkable success. TERMS very 


or 5 Pe na at once to 
RY BILL PUB. CO., Norwich Conn. 





WANTED POR TEE 


AGENTS 
HISTORY OF THE 


GRANGE MOVEMENT 


FARMER'S WAR "AGAINST MONOPOLIES, 





Being a full and authentic account of the struggles 
She Halirosd Coupant history of the ris 
e ies, a ° e rise 
and yen ene Ord of Hus 
its and It sells at sight. Send for 
8 c and see wh it 
sel n’ an —_ book. Address 


> Panne phia, Pa. ; or 


NEW BOOK. | 


NOTHING LIKE IT IN LITERA 








Agents wanted for SOLENCE IN STORY, b ron 

FoorTe. Select your Territory and address MURRAY 

HILL PUBLIS: NG CO., 129 East 28th st., New York. 
“EVER YBODY’S FRIEND.” 


JOSH BILLINGS ILLUSTRATED BY 


THOMAS NAST. 
Of course, this book — sell like : sters at a general 
muster. Evel Hg tte angry for 3 For eneye ae 
dress AMERICAN PUBLIS. LISHING Co., ‘ord, Ct. 


PLUCKY AGENTS 


can easily make $150 and over per month selling our 
Modern and Reliable Maps and our Popular 
Pictorial Charts. Terms and Catalogues free. 


E. C. BRIDGMAN, 5 Barclay St., N. Y. 


as Spenne 


D. The Great ag 3 bd ‘Sunda 
schools and F maior. Hands omel 
CYCLOPZDIA OF THINGS WOR’ ?°RNOWING 
or, 3. J Wants Supplied All you want to know Ghost 

\ Somes mechanics, etc., 


p BIBLE E AND PUBLISHING HOU: 
and 1104 Sansom street, Philadelphia, 


W ae to ge reliable yee SS to rep- 











teach ae ig 
rece, Ehulson 





Riwer 
toed, Aare N. Y., or 18 Clark st., Chicago, it 
will out! Truth eminent ! 
Fgh oldand _—— and = 


MURDER sicessisicearrairs 


ee tere AND vy eo than at anything else. Greatest 
cements to Agents and Purchasers. Ca’ =o 
toes =" = Oy euieulars sent FREE to all. ‘Ad. 
ICKERY & CO,, Augusta, Maine. 


q tly, we offer advantages to an Agent that 
no other paper can give him. Will our readers and 
contributors send us the names of any persons who 
are engaged in canvassing, or any who would be likely 
to engage in the work? Let all who desire an agency 
and a choice of territory send at once for our ciscu- 
lars and terms. 

H. C. BOWEN, Publisher, 
3 Park Place, New York City. 





Box 2787. 
AGENTS WANTED 
Tr ro EB 
IN THE 


HOM Kaisis 


By DANIEL MA 
This work teaches how men tinea in oe tk times 


and live 1 times. “It its, 
ys.” “Itis precious as gems.” “It glows with liv- 
ie ‘ht on ie ress .’ The style is full flow- 
ing, spar . Agents sold of the author’s 
Hou! yous. Tai suis anak. Ghor shopid now 
” copies eel " 8 ni 
HOUSE, the “" ay Home ‘or Young his 


choice “Of t terri ZIEGLER een 


518 Arch st., tory, ZERGLE Pa. 


[February 19, 1874: 






TALMACE, 
SPURCEON. 


T. De Witt Talmage is editor of The Ohris- 
tian at Work ; C. H. Spurgeon, Special Con- 
tributor. They write forno other paper in 
America. Three magnificent Chromos. 
Pay larger commission than any other pa- 
per. CHROMOS ALL READY. No 
Sectarianism. No Sectionalism. One 
agent recently obtained 380 subscriptions 
in eighty hours’ absolute work. Sample 
copies and circulars sent free. 

ACENTS WANTED. 


H. W. ADAMS, Publisher, 102 Chambers 
Street, New York. 





AGENTS. ,nisst°savin WiLLLAMS, NY. 
PIANOS, ORGANS, ETC. 
WATERS: CONCERTO [0 and ORCHESTRAL 


nipesiess in Comenees ever ranuie. 
Sm CONCERTO ¢ fea ogy ~~ 4 
TRAL STOPS best 


ever placed im any otgene, 
They x produced onaireae 








ov eemenen, and are the 
best Pianos made, ese Organs and Pi- 
anos are warranted for 6 years. Prices ex= 
tremely low for cash or part cash, and bale 
ance in ment ay or quarterly payments. 

po ea roneatigg - —? instruments taken in ex- 


chan GREAT INDUCEMENTS 6 the 
TRA Ee AGE WANTED for every 
City and Coun AAs U. S- and Can: 

large discount io ini: 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES MAILED, 
HORACE WATERS & SON, 
481 Broadway and 48 Mercer St., New Y fork. 


GEO, STECK & CO, 


have won the HIGHEST PRIZE, 


THE GOLD MEDAL, 


FOR THEIR 


PIANO-FORTES 


EXHIBITED AT THE 


VIENNA EXPOSITION. 


WAREROOMS 
25 East Fourteenth Street, New York. 








Winter Employment. 


Work for Everybody, Good Wages. Per- 
manent Employment. Men and Women want- 
ed. Full particulars free. Address 

W.A. Henderson & Co., Cleveland, O., or St. Louis, Mo. 


= CRE }T It Costs . 
wn NOTHING 


ON eaetsee 


D) 















FI DEST 


109 —_— Penk TELEGRAPH Y, 


with situation acca Salary paid while 
a = Address, ith i 
C. A RMAN, 
Supt. U. T. C.. Oberlin ‘Ohio. 


TWO rollicking, handsome fellows! | by: ay paper. 
and most artistic saer Oij ever Rew 
Edward Eogieston, » ne 
in Beecher’s religious @ A LY e xt 





ncinnati, Chicago a ncisco. 
remos ready for panearet livery. 
38th FRousep d jn Freee. 
00 more 
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ek AGENTS sre meeting with an immense 


THE NEW YORK TOMBS. 
United States Publishing Company, New York. 
Peveek 
ital, 
‘sont 
soem 
M. YO Na & pare 17 Greenwich st., N.Y. 








day at home. Terms fr dress 
$5292025, Bro. SYmNsoN & Go., Portiand, Maine. © 


GENTS WANTED = iy MARY CLEMMER 
Amare new book, “TEN RS IN WASHINGTON.” 
The best and  pooee book out. Workers 
wanted in every town. Send for terms. 

A. D. WORTHINGTON & OO., Hartford, Conn. 


en eS 
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staple as flour. Samples 
IN & BRO., New York and 
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SAI rioters Articles Soe 
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70 ALL Seca 


PERINE, Publisher, 66 


$10 0S20 "tee 


AGENTS WANTED.---BIBLES. 
The completest and lowen)-aeieet line of Bibles 
in the terms. 700 ill 


blished co 
TMS BE BETTS & 
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JUBILEE AND CONCERTO 


ORGANS 


THE BEST. 


NEW HAVEN ORGAN CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Jubilee and Concerto Organs. 


Corner Bradley and William Sts., 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


ta" SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


THE BURDETT 
- ORGAN 


5 is Somiieres. Ad all musi- 
yf cians to tobe th 


me piewiive 
of Reed in The 
token Churches, ‘Rchools, 
Lodges, an vee 
» viduals supplied. 


H 
We One Worla 
to Equal it. 


" BILLINGS & WHEELOCK, Gen’l Agents, 
14 East 14th St., New York. 


CHAMBERS’ 


. STERLING PIANOS. 
Unrivaled Square and Uprights. 


“SPECIAL SAFE OFFER." 


Merchants, dealers, and all wishing to buy Pian 
lcted to. write for information, Ciren alars, and Price: 
‘an’ im: — 
yy our “* SPEOLAL Sare Orrer.”” Address 
T. H. CHAMBERS & SON, 
.No. 101 Fourth Avenue. 
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IN THE PIPES. 


BY KATE PUTNAM OSGOOD: 








WEARILY, under thé heavy skies, 

The pipes played on with a lazy croon; 
But home and hope and loving eyes, 
And youth and summer and Paradise, 

Lived over again in that dear old tune. 


Atross the bridge, with its rotting piers 
And the sluggish river black below, 
Stole up a strain to my careless ears 
Like an echo out of the boyish years, 
A breath from the slumbering Long-ago, 


The quaint old houses fell away, 
And the narrow street was a Bowery lane: 
A light came into the autumn day, 
The ledger smelt of new-mown hay, 
And the man who listened was young again. 


And back once more in a larger land, 
Brighter of blossom and bluer of sky, 

Through the clover and over the sand, 

And down by the sunny water-strand, 
We wandered together, she and I. 


And out of an idling pleasure-boat, * 
With the idling current dropping down, 

Now faint, now full, a chaugeful note 

We heard in the silence fall and float, 

’ And drift away to the distant town. 


And the world was alla sunny strand, 
And the year was just a day of June, 
And Life and Love through Fairyland 


‘Walked on together, hand in hand, 


While Time went round to that same sweet 
tune. 


How many faiths have turned to sneers ! 
How many pleasures are dead and gone! 

But under the wreck of hopes and fears 

That golden Past, undimmed by years, 
Like a buricd jewel yet lives on. 


Go, organ-boy, with your wheezy play, 
And vex the souls of the busy throng. 
You have given again to one man’s way 
The single perfect Eden-day 
He ever has known bis whole life long. 


Oh! organ-boy, if you and I 
And the pipes that play with a lazy croon 
Could catch old Time, as he hurries by, 
And bid him, under that summer sky, 
Forever go round to that same sweet tune! 





GENERAL ELECTIONS IN GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


IRISH HOME RULE.—IRISH NATIONAL 
EDUCATION. 








BY JAMES ALEXANDER MOWATT, 





Havine, as Americans usually express it, 
“stumped ” South Lancashire in the inter- 
ests of Mr. Gladstone, at the general election 
of 1868, when disestablishment of the Irish 
State Church was the great issue before the 
electors of Great Britain and Ireland, the 
present dissolution of the Parliament then 
elected, the approaching elections, and the 
questions which will agitate the public of 
the United Kingdom, and especially of my 
native country—Ireland—possess consider- 
able interest for one not long separated 
from fatherland. 

The great question which is entering 
most largely into the election contests in 
Treland must be that of ‘‘Home Rule.” It 
‘will even have its influence and effect upon 
many elections in England also. At the re- 
cent election for Newcastle-upon-Tyne the 
Irish voters ‘‘ interviewed” each candidate 
as to his views on ‘‘Home Rule” for their 
native land. -Sir Joseph Cowen, who was a 
candidate for the seat rendered vacant by 
the death of his father, pledged himself in 
favor of a separate parliament for Ireland 
and for Scotland and England too, for the 
management of the separate interests of 
each country; and he was elected. The 
‘Home Rule” question will thus be carried 
by Irishmen into many elections in England 
during the present contest. 

The question of a federal government for 
the United Kingdom must be of interest to 
the citizens of these Federal States of this 
great American Republic. 

“AS a member of the ‘‘ Home Rule Asso- 
ciation” from its first formation, as a’Pro- | 
testant Irishman, an Irish Methodist of the 
third generation, as an earnest, life-long 
supporter of our common schools, our Irish 





Dational education system, I “claim, I think 











questions will affect the elections which 
must now take place in Ireland before the 
Close of February. 

The elevation of Mr. Monsell, late post- 
master-general, to a seat in the House ot 
Lords, left a vacancy in the County of Lim- 
erick. Prior to the dissolution of Parlia- 
ment two candidates stood before the elect- 
ors to fill this vacant seat in the House of 
Commons. The Roman Catholic bishop 
and clergy of Limerick support the candi- 
dature of Mr. Kelly, son of a former mem- 
ber for the county and owner of vast 
estates. He pledges himself to vote for 
Home Rule. But he only joined the Home 
Rule League a fortnight before Mr. Monsell 
was made a peer. The people of the Coun- 
ty Limerick, distrusting recent converts of 
this class, have put forward Mr. W. H. Sul- 
livan, of Kilmallock, in that county, a 
young man who lay several months in 
jail under suspicions of being a leading 
Fenian of the O'Donovan (Rossa) school. It 
is now a struggle in Limerick between 
priests and people. The dissolution of Par- 
liament will leave both seats for the county 
vacant. But, if the one only had remained 
to be contested, Mr. Sullivan and the people 
would defeat Mr. Kelly and the priests; 
even backed by all the wealth of the candi- 
date. “Both candidates are professedly 
“Home Rulers”; but the people know that 
Mr. Kelly, if elected, would do the bidding 
of the Catholic bishop, and turn his back on 
“Home Rule,” if it became advisable to do 
so in order to gain a charter for a Catholic 
university in Dublin. The people want 
‘*Home Rule” first and above everything; 
hence their selection of Mr. Sullivan, whom 
they can implicitly trust in this matter. 

There is no doubt but a majority of the 
Catholic hierarchy of Ireland, lead by Car- 
dinal Cullen, would prefer denominational 
education in the common schools and col- 
leges and universities to ‘‘Home Rule,” if 
they could secure the former through Mr. 
Gladstone’s ministry. They would freely 
and gladly sacrifice ‘‘ Home Rule” to obtain 
their object in destroying the common 
school system of Ireland, which for forty 
years now has given ‘combined secular 
and separate religious instruction” to the 
Irish population, according to the best 
methods of teaching adopted in the civilized 
world to-day. But the Irish people want 
“Home Rule”—a federal union with Great 
Britain—and will not allow any question of 
denominational education to enter into the 
contest to destroy their one great purpose 
and aim. They will elect from sixty to 
eighty ‘“‘ Home Rule” supporters in this gen- 
eral election. 

The leaders of the “ Home Rule” move- 
ment are Protestants. It was Protestants 
who originated the entire agitation. I aided 
in all the preparations for the first prelim- 
inary meeting in the Bilton Hotel, in Sack- 
ville street, Dublin. Catholics were then in- 
vited to unite with us in forming an asso- 
ciation. From that hour till this the two ac- 
knowledged leaders of the Home Rule move- 
ment are Isaac Butt, Esq., Queen’s counsel 
member of Parliament for Limerick City ; 
and the Rev. Mr. Galbraith, M.A., F. T.0. D, 
These gentlemen are both Episcopal Pro- 
testants. Mr. Butt isthe son of a Protestant 
Episcopal rector, and the Rev. Mr. Gal- 
braith is one of the principal Fellows of 
Trinity College and will be known to all 
educationalists in the United States as one 
of the joint editors of ‘Galbraith and 
Houghton’s Educational Series.” The Rev. 
Mr. Houghton, M.D., F. T. C. D., is also a 
leading ‘‘Home Ruler.” He is nephew of 
James Houghton, the well known anti- 


slavery worker in Ireland. The active sec- | 


retary of the Home Rule Association from 
the start has been Mr. Alfred Webb, son of 
the celebrated Quaker leader of the anti- 
slavery movement in Ireland, the late Mr. 
Richard D. Webb, the bosom friend of Mr. 
Wm. Lioyd Garrison, Mr. Wendell Phillips, 
Mr. Horace Greeley, Rev. Dr. Leavitt, and 
every chief advocate for “‘abolition” in 
these United States. 

At the recent Conference in the Rotunda, 
Dubliv, which continued for four days, and 
was attended by representatives of all 
classes, ranks, and creeds in Ireland, the 
presiding chairman for the entire time was 
Wm. Shaw, Esq., member of Parliament 
for the intensely Protestant borough of 
Bandon, County Cork. Bandoxts the chief 
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scription over its gates in years gone by was 
“ Turk, Jew, or Atheist may enter here, 
But not a Papist.” 

And Mr. Shaw, its representative, is a Con- 
gregationalist. He was formerly a Congre- 
gational minister in Cork. Marrying a rich 
merchant’s daughter, he entered into the 
business pursuits of his father-in-law, and is 
now cbairman (president) of the Munster 
Banking Company, with its branches spread 
over the country; and he represents the 
Protestant constituency of Bandon in the 
Imperial Parliament. The unanimous elec- 
tion of Mr. Shaw as president of the great 
‘“*Home Rule Conference” will, therefore, 
show to American readers the tone of. that 
Conference. No narrow spirit of sect or 
creed was allowed to enter into it. The 
thoroughgoing secretary of the Conference 
was the Hon. King-Harman, nephew of the 
Earl of Kingston, a Protestant and Conserv- 
ative Irish peer. 

No compact has been entered into between 
these ‘‘ Home Rule” leaders and the Catholic 
clergy to gain the support of the bishops 
and priests for ‘‘ Home Rule” on condition 
that the “ Home Rulers” will support their 
claim for denominational schools. It has 
been stated taat the requisition calling the 
recent Conference in Dublin was signed by 
the Roman Catholic Archbishop of Tuam 
and many of the Catholic clergy. They, 
gurely, had as good a right to sign sucha 
requisition as any other Irishmen. It is 
rather remarkable, I think, that only one 
Catholic bishop did so sign that requisition 
~—the Most Rev. John McHale, D.D. And 
it may be well to inform Americans that Dr. 
McHale, Archbishop of Tuam, is not a sup- 
porter of Cardinal Cullen nor of his views. 
The Most Rev. Dr. McHale opposed, at the 
Council in Rome, the dogma of Infallibility 
of the Pope. The Archbishop of Tuam 
never yet allowed Cardinal Cullen even to 
set a foot inside his Arch-diocese of the 
West. ‘John of Tuam”—O’Connell desig- 
nated him “the Lion of the tribe of Judah” 
—is an Jrish Catholic; Cardinal Cullen is a 
Roman Catholic. The Archbishop of Tuam 
is a Catholic Irishman, with whom it is, as 
Chief-Justice Whiteside pithily expressed it, 
‘*Treland first and everything else after.” 
Cardinal Cullen is a supporter of Mr. Glad_ 
stone and the present ministry. The Arch- 
bishop of Tuam opposes every government 
in England alike, whether Liberal or Tory. 
Cardinal Cullen dines with the Lord- 
Lieutenant at Dublin Castle and has a seat 
in the Privy Council. ‘The Archbishop of 
Tuam would not soil his boots, out of the 
bogs of Galway and Connemarra, on castle 
carpets. The ‘‘ Roman Catholic clergy in 
considerable numbers” who signed “ the 
requisition” were the clergy in the Diocese 
of Tuam. Not a single clergyman under 
Cardinal Cullen’s control or a bishop signed 
that document. The great Conference on 
Home Rule, although held in Dublin for 
four days, was not attended by a single 
priest of the Diocese of Dublin. The Car- 
dinal, as their bishop, would not tolerate 
their taking any part, in the movement. No 
priest under the Cardinal’s rule has ever 
joined the Home Rule Association. It 
might offend Mr. Gladstone, and His Ex- 
cellency, the Lord-Lieutenant, Earl Spencer. 


This will, I hope, prove to American 
readers that ‘‘ Home Rule” in Ireland is en- 
tirely a people’s movement—not a priest's 
organization, as some would foolishly mis- 
represent it. 

EE 


ESQUIMAUX MARRIAGE CEREMO- 
NIE 





In an account of the marriage ceremonies 
of the Esquimaux given by Dr. Hayes he 
says: ‘“‘The match is made by the parents 
of the couple. The bridegroom must go 
out and capture a polar bear, as an evidence 
of manly courage and strength. Then he 
is told he can marry, if so inclined; and, 
like most bachelors, he is generally so in- 
clined. He.sneaks behind the door of his 
inamorata, and when she comes out he 

unces upon her and undertakes to bear 

er away to his dogsledge. She kicks, 
bites, screams, and breaks away from him. 
He chases her, and the old women of the 
settlement come out with frozen strips of 
sealskin and give herathwack. Afterrun- 
ning the gauntlet of these old women, she 
falls down exhausted and surrenders. 
bridegroom then lashes her to his sledge, 
and, whipping up his dogs, they fly over 
the frozen snow, and the wedding is eou- 
summated.” 
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A QUESTION. 
BY MRS. M. F. BUTTS. 


“ Waar do they doin Heaven, Mamma? 
I want to know 
Before I go. : 
I’ve wished and wondered ever 8o long, 
If an angel to-day 
Should come this way, 
What do you think he would say?” 


‘** Heaven is made of love, my child. 
To learn to love 
Is to climb above. 
And 60 an angel would say, I think: 
You have the key 
And Heaven is free ; 
Unlock the door and see,”’ 





JAKE'S HOLIDAY. 


BY SARAH O. JEWETT. 





I HAVE heard of two little boys who al- 
ways wish to know, when any one, begins to 
read a story to them, if it istrue. I am 
quite sure both of them will hear this story 
which I am going to write, and so I begin by 
telling them, and all the rest of the boys and 
girls, that Jake is a real girl, and somebody 
who knows her very well told me about 
the holiday. I never saw her until after- 
ward, myself; but I assure you upon my 


-word of honor that this is a true story. 


But I must warn you that as you grow older 
you will find that some of the wisest and 
pleasantest and best stories are made up, 
as you call it. Don’t you remember that, 
when you were very young, mamma or 
aunty used to read you “Sing a Song of 
Sixpence”. and ‘‘ Jack and Jill,” out of 
‘* Mother Goose”? And, you never thought 
of asking whether those were true stories. 
Grown people must have made-up stories, 
as well as-children. 

Perhaps you thought, because I said 
Jake’s Holiday at the beginning, that it 
must be something about a boy, for Jake is 
a boy’s name. But really this Jake is a girl. 
Isuppose she has some other name, and 
people call her this for fan; but I never 
heard any one call her anything but Jake. 
I know a great many people who know her 
very well; but I have just thought that 
they may have called her by her nickname 
for so long that everybody has forgotten 
the real name. I hope they will think of it 
by and by; for just imagine how odd it 
will look in the paper when she is grown 
up and gets married. ‘‘ Miss Jake Brant.” 
Everybody will laugh and say: ‘‘ Whata 
name !” 

Jake has a Jarge number of brothers and 
sisters, and I- might tell you agreat many. 
interesting stories about them and about the 
way Jake spends her time at home; but my 
story about the holiday is so long that I 
must Jeave everything else until another 
time. It would not take long to tell you 
about the playthings; for, besides the little 
square sled which was used by Jake’s elder 
sisters and brothers for many years before 
it came to her, there is only the swing and 
the doll and the old tin baking-pan, with a 
string tied to the handle, tomake a cart, I 
must not forget that there were beautiful 
large pieces of broken crockery,out in the 
mud-pie kitchen; and‘ the sand, which was 
to be found in large quantities very near the 
house, made most excellent pies and cakes 
and never broke in coming out of the 
molds. The swing was fastened to a 
branch of a pine tree the other side of the 
road. It wasn’t a very good swing, for the 
rain had shrunk the rope, and it had also 
broken two or three times, and been tied up 
again, so it was very high from the ground ; 
besides, when you got this short little swing 
going as high as possible, the board was apt 
to fall out, for there was not a.good notch as 
one end for the rope. And as for the doll, 
she had belonged te Jake’s sister, next old- 
est but one, and had been left out in the 
rain so much that she was quite homely, 
and nobody took. much. notice of. her “but 
Jake, who would sometimes pick her up 
out of the grass and carry her about for 
awhile. The Brants’ house stands..on.the 
pine plains, about a mile from the village, 
and there are no very. near neighbors; but 
Jake is very fond of going down the road 
about half a mile to a big..white heme 
where the: Forne boys live, for here.one 
may always have a good time, gniess-one ig 












an unhappy child, who is always cross and 


never has 2 goodtime anywhere. For, my 
dear heart! there aréso many playthings 
in the house for rainy weatlier, and out of 
doors there are carts, and wheelbarrows, 
and atent, and garden tools, and iron spoons 
to dig In the sand with, and nobody toscold 
at you, and two tame calves, and a goat, and 
three good-natured dogs. There used to be 
& dear white lamb; but she was so unkind 
as to grow up, which wasa very great pity. 
The Forne boys play out-doors all day in 
the summer—either in the garden or out on 
the lawn, under the elm trees; aud, when 
our friend Jake and her sister Polly were 
-seen one afternoon wistfully looking in 
through the fenve, the eldest boy, whose 
name was Ralph, called them in,so he might 
drive a four-horse team, instead of a span. 
Afterward they went to the orchard for ap- 
ples; and after this good time the little 
girls went down quite often. Sometimes 
the Fornes’ mother would come out and sit 
on the lawn, under the trees; and Jake 
thought she was so kind. She never acted 
as if children were in her way and good for 
nothing, or very much to blame for not be- 
ing sensible grown people. If you asked 
Jake, I think she would tell you she would 
be perfectly willing to live there all the time. 
This was in the summer; but after the 
cold weather came Jake caught a bad cold, 
and had to stay in the house a week or two. 


I don’t think she could have gone out if she- 


had been well, for her mother had not got 
her winter clothes ready. It was cold very 
early that season. 

Early one afternoon Jake had been play- 
ing with the baby, and was just getting very 
tired of him, when suddenly there was some 
loud music close by the window. Oh! joy 
of joys! It was aman with a hand-organ, 
and on the hand-organ there was a monkey, 
dressed ina little red coat and a hat and 
feather. He bowed and capered when he 
saw Jake’s face at the window; and then 
hopped up to his master’s hat, and from 
there to the ground, and up again, before you 
could wink twice. Jake’s mother was talk- 
ing tosome friend, who had come in to see 
her; and they left their chairs by the stove 
and came to the window. It was a bright, 
funny tune the man was playing; and some 
cf the other children heard him and came 
running round the corner of the house. 
When he finished, he came to the door, and, 
setting the hand-orgau down, took the mon- 
key under his arm and came in to warm 
himself.’ Think of having a real live hand- 
organ man sitting by your kitchen:stove. 
The monkey looked so like a littleold man 
that Jake was half afraid of him. He 
looked so knowing at her; and she won- 
dered if he oughtn’t to havea chair to him- 
self. There was her own little bit of a 
wooden chair, which her aunt had brought 
her from Lawrence; but Jake was too shy 
to offerit to her guest. She never had seen 
& monkey so near before; and presently she 
' took the chair herself and sat down in it, 
under the end of the table, to watch him. 
Both the monkey and his master seemed 
very good-natured persons ; but neither could 
talk English: The man made signs for 
something to eat, after trying to make Mrs, 
Brant understand some words which he 
thought were English. 

“He’s deaf and dumb, poor soul!” said 
Mrs. Brant. But Mrs. Maloney knew better. 

“*He’s only a foreigner—an Italian.” said 
she. 

* Ob! yes,” said Mrs. Brant, ‘‘I ought to 
haveknown. But there! you see, Mrs. Malo- 
ney, we hardly ever have an organ stop 
here. They mostly go the other road, to the 
corner.” 

Afterthe man had eaten the bread and 
gingerbread and drank his cup of tea—for 
luckily the teapot was on the stove—he 
smiled and bowed and said something; but 
Jake didn’t know what it meant, and 
thought how odd it was to hear such a large 
man talk like the baby. Then he opened 
the door and brought in his hand-organ 
and began to play. The music sounded 
soloud and jolly there in the little kitchen; 
and all the children thought it was the best 
time they ever had in theirlives. “There, 
that’s “Fisher’s Hornpipe, ” said Mrs. Brant 
to Mrs. Maloney; for they were as pleased 
as the children, and both grinned and beat 
tiie with their right feet. on the floor, nod« 
ditg their heads also. Next.to this was a 
slow tute; which Mrs, Maloney thought to 












sound just: like t 
played on Decoration Day, in the spring. 
And then the man made another bow; and, 
putting the organ on his back and getting 
a good hold of the monkey, he went out of 
the door. “Don’t one of) you children go 
with him,” said Mrs. Brant; “ for you won't 
be back till night. Now mind! He won't 
play till he gets way down the road.” 
This was very hard, and the two children 
besides the baby, who were there with Jake, 
began to cry very loud. But Jake bad 
slipped out of the door and put on her hat 
and an old shawl of her mother’s, and was 
going down the road very fast, just behind 
the hand-organ. 

This was very naughty of Jake, It was 
not long before they came to the first house; 
and, when a woman ‘raised the window to 
give the organ-grinder some money, Jake 
went up and took it and then carried it to 
him. In the summer she had seen the chil- 
dren doso who belonged to the hand-organ 
people, and knew how exactly. The Italian 
liked it, for it was easier to stand in one 
place and play; and people. always give 
more if it is a little child who asks. The 
monkey liked it too, for he was not half so 
cold capering about on the green baize cover 
of the organ as he would be running on the 
cold ground to pick up coppers with his 
shivering little paws. It was great fun for 
Jake, and she could not think of going 
home again; so she trudged away content- 
edly after the organ-man, and by the time 
they had stopped at half a dozen other 
houses she thought it would be quite as 
well not to go home at all. After a while 
they turned in at the Fornes’ gate, and Jake 
nodded her satisfaction in a very energetic 
way. She was sure they would have a wel- 
come here, for once in the summer Mrs. 
Forne had kept. an organ-grinder play- 
ing in the yard for @ whole hour. 
The boys were not to be seen; but 
just after the first tune was begun Mrs. 
Forne came to-the window, with Katie 
and the baby, and sat down tolisten. Little 
Kate enjoyed it all very much, and patted 
the window and laughed at the monkey, 
Jake did wish she had a tamborine. Per- 
haps the man would buy her one if she was 
very good. In a few minutes the window 
was opened and some money thrown out; 
and when the Italian found that it was more 
than he had taken before that day all 
together he ground out the music with 
great energy. Jake was just beginning to 
feel a little cold; for the clumsy shawl] had 
been dropping down, and she had been 
stepping on it all the way. It looked very 
forlorn, There was a bunch, of burdock 
burrs in the fringe behind, where it had 
trailed on the ground. Kind Mrs. Forne 
saw that the child’s hands were so thin 
and quite blue with the cold, and she sup- 
posed the little thing had come at least four 
miles that day, from the next town. You 
may think it very odd that she should not 
have known Jake; but she never had hap- 
pened to see her much in the summer, and, 
being very near-sighted, I daresay she has 
made funnier mistakes than this, Jake had 
grown fast, too, aud was dressed in such 
odd fashion. Mrs. Forne had only known 
her in the summer by the color of a certain 
dress she wore. 

And now she mistook her small neighbor 
for an Italian child, and, pitying her for hay- 
ing to wander about the country in such 
chilly weather, she called her in and gave 
her gingerbread and other things to eat, and 
an old pair of the boys’ mittens to keep her 
hands warm. Then she untwisted the shaw], 
and tied her up again in it very cozily, 
fastening it with half s dozen pins. And 
she noticed the queer brown dress, with an 
odd-looking little cape, and thought the 
child could not have been in this country 
long, beeause the gown was not American. 
But, to tell you the truth, Mrs. Brant had 
made it only the week before, out of an old 
one. Mrs. Forne noticed also the black 
eyes and very dark hair, and when she 
asked Jake in Italian if she were not ‘hun- 
gry our friend immediately held out her 
hand for the plate; but she was shy and 
would not speak. “I wonder how: they 
happen to be in the country this ‘cold 
weather,” thought Mrs. Forne; for sheknew 
that organ-grinders take the summer time 
for their country rambles and spend their 
winters in the cities, like their richer neigh- 
bors. 


» But Jake must hurry away, for the organ- 











man might take it into his head to go on 
without her. They went away at the end 
of the tune, and Jake trotted behind, like a 
little dog. The further she got from home 
the less chance there was of anybody’s 
knowing her; and when they got near the 
village several boys and girls followed 
them. But Jake did not join the small 
crowd. She stayed at the man’s side and 
went to the houses and shops for money. 
Wasn’t it good of the organ-grinder that he 
jet her play part of a tune all by herself, 
and said Brava! brava! when she had tri- 
umphantly finished? She could hardly 
reach up to turn the crank way round, and 
she played in a very jerky way, slow in the 
fast part of the tune and fast where it 
should have been slow. But there was not 
so happy achild in the whole town that 
afternoon. It did not once occur to her 
that she was running away. 

After they passed the shops at the corner 
it was late in the afternoon, and the Italian 
wondered why his new acquaintance didn’t 
gohome. He couldn’t think of any English 
words for some time; but finally said “Go 
house!” and shook his fist at her. ‘‘ Yes, yes,” 
said Jake, who thought he wished her to 
hurry into the house for the money. But what 
could have made him so cross of a sudden? 
He certainly was angry with her about 
something, and now he pointed ‘back along 
the road they had come, and said ‘Go 
house!” again. He surely couldn’t mean to 
send her back. He had been so good- 
natured, and she had meant to stay with 
him all the time. She must stay with him, 
for she never could go back alone. It was 
growing dark and she would be so fright- 
ened. Poor Jake began to cry, for she 
pitied herself very-much; and when she 
took the corner of the shawl to wipe away 
the tears the last pins fell out and the cold 
crept in, which it had been trying to do all 
the afternoon. : 

The poor man was very much puzzled. 
He surely could not carry the child with 
him; and he was in a hurry to get to the 
next town that night, so he could not think 
of going back with her.. He would be very 
careful that no other child foliowed him so 
far. 

Just then some one shouted ‘Jake! 
Jake!” The organ-grinder took no notice 
of it; but Jake knew the voice and was very 
glad to hear it. It was her big brother, who 
thought the Italian had stolen his. litéle sis- 
ter; and so he scolded him with all his 
might. The Italian understood what he 
meant, and shrugged his shoulders and 
pointed to Jake, who eagerly told her 
brother over and over again that the man 
didn’t steal her. She came herself and he 
was real good. The organ-grinder did not 
think it worth while to stay there to be 
scolded at ina language he did not speak 
himself; so he said something in Italian, 
which may have been either a polite fare- 
well or something quite the reverse, pulled 
the organ higher on his back, and turned 
away. ‘‘Good-bye’ said miserable little 
Jake, with a tearful smile; and he kindly 
stopped long enough to take a big Canada 
penny out of his pocket and give it to her, 
I think he must have liked Jake. Perhaps 
it was because she looked like the little 
children in his own country. I daresay she 
made him think of the pleasant, sunshiny, 
lazy days at home; of the bright blue sky 
and his old merry companions, 

Jake avd her brother, luckily, got.a ride 
part of the way home; but they had to walk 
the last halfmile. Mrs. Forne’s Olive looked 
out of the kitchen window, as they were go- 
ing by, and said; ‘‘ Why, there’s Jake just 
going by. You don’t suppose she has fol- 
lowed that hand-organ until this time?” 

And Mrs. Forne, who was standing by, 
said: ‘‘ Little Jake Brant do youmean, who 
lives upon the plains and used to play,with 
the children in the summer? She wasn’t 
with the organ when it was here. There was 
only an Italian child. Don’t you remember 
I.came out to get some gingerbread for 
her?” 

Olive laughed at least five minutes before 
she stopped. 

“You didn’t think she was an Italian, Mrs. 
Forne?. Why,+that was Jake Brant, sure 
enough; with her mother’s old shawl on, 
too!” 

‘‘But I asked her in, Italian if. she, were 
hungry, and she seemed to understand.” 








“T guess she saw the gingerbr oa tes s 
derstood that,” said Olive, who pon ba it 


was the funniest thing that ever happened, 

Mrs. Forne herself told me the story; and 
once this winter, when 1 was sitting in her 
parlor, she said: ‘‘ Look out quick! There’s 
Jake now.” And I saw the same brown 
dress which Mrs. Forne was sure had come 
from over seas, and the child with dark hair 
and eyes. She does look like a foreigner. 
She and Ralph and Perley and Haven all 
had their sleds, and were going on the hill 
coasting. 

But there is a little more of the story yet, 
Of course, they told Jake,when she got home 
that night, that she had been a very naughty 
girl to run away from home; and they told 
her frightful stories about children who had 
been stolen by travelers, until she was in 
great dread for some time afterward of even 
an innocent baker who used to drive by on 
Tuesdays and Fridays. They sent her up 
to-bed as soon as she had eaten some supper, 
for she was tired and cold and cross. The 
other children soon followed. There are 
five or six who sleep in that room, and after 
they had all been asleep some time one of 
them fell out of bed, which waked him up. 
When he knew where he was, he happened 
to look at another bed, and said: ‘‘ Why, 
where’s Jake? She’s gone again.” 

And some others waked up, and nobody 
knew what had become of her, and they 
hunted round by moonlight, trying to find 
her, and at last called their father and 
mother. But nobody could find Jake. Had 
the Italian really tried to steal her, and 
come back after her? 

“John,” said the father, ‘‘go down and 
see if the front door is locked.” And ina 
minute John shouted: ‘‘ Here she is!” 

Jake had started to go up to-bed that way, 
and all the others had gone up the back 
stairs; and here she was, sound asleep, 
sitting on one stair, with her head on the 
one above it. She bad been so sleepy that 
she sat down to rest awhile; and there she 
had stayed ‘and no one had missed her. I 
think it was very funny. 

They carried her up the rest of the way, 
I suppose, and put her to-bed; and next 
morning, I have no doubt, she had forgotten 
what few sorrows the holiday had brought 


-her,-and told long stories with great pride 


to the other children about the good times 
she had with her dear friend, the organ- 
grinder, and his amiable monkey, the after- 


noon before. 
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HOW WE DEFENDED THE FORT. 
BY MISS E. §. BARNETT. 


Ir was the evening of February 22d. 
Miss Charlton sat in her quiet little school- 
room, when the door opened and in trooped 
her trio charge—Harry, a great, warm: 
hearted, noisy boy of nine; Fannie, a 
thoughtful, gentle girl of seven ; and bright 
little Effie, scarcely five. 

“Oh! Miss Charlton,” exclaimed Harry» 
‘* we're mad, and we're cross, and we don’t 
know what to do for fun this evening, 
Everything I want to do Fannie. doesn’t, 
and Effie just bothers us all the while; so 
we've come to you to help us out of our 
trouble.” 

. Miss Charlton looked at the speaker with 
an assumed expression of sorrow, through 
which a smile was peeping. Taking the 
little dumpling of a troublesome Effie upon 
her lap, and calling the others to seats be- 
side the open grate, she said, kindly : 

“Tm sorry, dear children, that you’ve 
had such an unbappy day. I’m afraid the 
holiday was too long. For when little chil- 
dren have no work or studying to do, but 
just pass a whole day in trying to amuse 
themselves, discontent and angry feelings 
are apt to spoil their pleasure. 

‘¢ But we'll let this day pass, and spenda 
pleasant hour -together before your bed- 
time,” said the kind governess, passing her 
hand over the boy’s dark auburn hair and 
drawing Fannie closer to her at her other 
side, while little Effie toyed with the magic: 
charms on her watch-chain. 

‘¢Shall I talk to you about Washington, 
the Father of his Country ?” 

“Oh! no,” said Harry, promptly, ‘‘I.get 
enough of him every day in my history;and 
if you go to tell a story about him I expect 
it will be the everlasting ‘hatchet’ story, 
and-I’m siok of that.” ; 





Fannie laughed outright, but; sobering. 
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“jaid: “Let it be a story of that cruel war, 
‘that happened when you were’s little girl. 
', pave heard you tell some sweet, sad ones 
about it.” 
“J should like,” said Harry, more gently» 
“to know how you used to spend your 


Washington’s Birthdays. But, then, you 
were agirl, and boys don’t care about girls’ 
lays.” 


Miss Charlton smiled at this speech, and 
said: ‘‘ You don’t know, Hal, what a love I 
used to have for all boys’ plays. Well, now, 
J have it. You shall hear, if you like, a 
true story of my childhood, that will be 
about war, and Washington’s Birthday, and 
boys and girls, all in one. 

“Capital,” said both the children, and the 
eaget listeners were silent. 

Then Miss Charlton began this story : 

“Tt was my good fortune to be born and 
prought up in a small country village, 
where the leading men were staunch patri- 
ots and defenders of the oppressed of all 
classes, where the elections were always in 
favor of truth and justice, and where the 
fugitive slave always found a safe shelter 
from his pursuing master. Indeed, a fugi- 
tive was once known to say that there were 
only two safe places for the slave—Heaven 
and Peterboro. 

“During the late wicked rebellion this little 
yillage up among the hills of Central New 
York promptly answered to the call for 
soldiers and helped with men and money 
her suffering country. She filled the quota 
assigned her, and sent her brave volunteers 
to battle with words of encouragement and 
songs of cheer. 

“The men were not alone the loyal ones. 
The women, old and young, and even the 
children, were ready to do what they could. 
Day after day they gathered to labor for 
the comfort of our soldiers in the far-off hos- 
pitals and on the battlefield. 

“The boys, catching the general inspira- 
tion, formed their little military companies 
and daily marched through the streets or 
drilled on the broad green. 

“Nor in this little town, famous for 
woman’s rights, were the girls a whit be- 
hind the boys; so they (myself among the 
number) organized a military company, 
whose roll-call numbered a little less than 
twenty girls. The only music we could 
afford was a small toy drum, with the occa- 
sional singing of ‘Yankee Doodle,’ ‘John 
Brown,’ ‘Star Spangled Banner,’ and all 
the other patriotic songs we knew. The 
captain was armed with a wooden sword, of 
home manufacture; and the privates with 
pop-guns, broom-handles, or anything else 
that. seemed like military weapons. All the 
officers were as proud of their home-made 
shoulderstraps, with yellow worsted bars, 
asever was McClellan of his easily-earned 
golden stars. We made frequent marches 
through the streets ; but our grand reviews 
and ‘dress parades’ took place on the broad 
green, with all the dignity we could muster. 
We had our roll-call every time we met 
‘and put in force all the military rules we 
knew. Many a stroller across the common 
was brought to a stand-still at the end of a 
sharpened broomstick (womdn’s famed 
weapon for defense) with the interrogation 
‘Who comes here?’ and not allowed to 
proceed another step till he could give the 
countersign or show his pass. 

' “We had a guard-house, where we confined 

the offending soldiers. This building did not 
afford very desirable quarters, being a brick 
smoke-house, of rather small dimensions. 
Many were the attacks we led against a cer- 
tain neighboring haystack, imagining it to 
te a rebel fort. We were so proud of these 
and other achievements that we thought 
ourselves almost ready for. West Point, 
when ‘ woman’s rights should come.’ 

‘“When the winter drew on, of course, we 
could not march in the snow; so we spent 
the long months in ‘ winter quarters,’ occu- 
Pying oufselves with plans for the coming 
*summer:campaign.’ 

“As Washington’s Birthday approached, 
our company, of course, must have an un- 
usual display in honor of the ‘ Father of 
our Country.’ Accordingly, the day before, 
we called a meeting, in order to decide upon 
the best manner of celebrating the national 
holiday. After discussing various plans, 
Wwe decided to build a snow fort on the 
green, in preparation for an ‘attack against 

“imaginary rebel forces encamped in that 
“wegion, At four o'clock: that afternoon we 
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the outline of the fort and rolled up ‘four, 


great snowballs for the corners. “By six’ 
o’clock we had raised a wall a foot high all 
around, and in the center an enormous snow 
mound, which was to be the support for our 
flagstaff. 

‘At seven the next morning—the 22nd— 
we went to work, and at ten the fort was 
finished, with a wall four feet high all 
around. On the top of this wall we 
mounted snow guns, and sentinels were 
placed upon it at equal distances. We had 
two entrances—one ia front and one behind 
—with a guard stationed at each. 

“When the fort was finished and all the 
arrangements made for its defense, we went 
to work to mak snowballs—our only am- 
munition. Very soon we had several large 
piles of them ready for battle. 

“ Through the forenoon a little skirmish- 
ing was kept up by some boys, who, boy- 
like, in their propensity to disturb the out- 
door sports of girls, evidently wanted to 
hinder our operations more than to get 
possession of the fort. We imagined these 
boys to be Southern rebels, and this idea 
made us braver. 

“ Tn the afternoon the battle began in good 
About two o’clock a party of boys 
(among whom, as might be expected, were 
some whose fathers’ loyalty was rather 
doubtful) drew up in line in front of the fort 
and commenced the attack. 

“We had a pretty good supply of ammu- 
nition—not of. ‘cold lead) but of colder 
snowballs; but this was soon used up. 
The boys made icy snowballs, much harder 
than ours; and whenever one of our party 
was hit it made rather a severe hurt. But 
our perseverance lasted longer than our am- 
munition, and we determined to a man that 
these young rebels should not take the fort. 
At one time one of the enemy rushed in and 
siezed the flag, intending to set it on his 
own ground ; but he had scarcely got out- 
side. when the captain sprang forward, 
snatched it from him, and restored it to its 
place, while the intruder was pretty well 
battered with snow from all sides of the 
fort. 

‘A fter a while the battle hecame so serious 
that, in the lack of ammunition, we were 
obliged to hold up snow-shovelsin our de- 
fense. Still we would not show the flag of 
truce, much less surrender. Thus for an 
hour the fight went on, our case becoming 
more and more desperate. 

“ Finally welcome re-enforcements came to 
our aid, in the form of fathers and brothers, 
and the enemy hastily disappeared, under a 
heavy shower of balls. The day was mild, 
with a bright sun, and when we left the 
fort its walls were nearly worn out. 

‘* But oh! what a sorry sight we presented, 
as we went limping, rather than marching, 
to our homes, bearing our dear old battered 
flag with us. Such burned and blistered 
faces, sore hands, and aching limbs! But 


our hearts were all the braver for this day’s / 


conflict.” 
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This standard article is compounded with the great- 
est care. 

Its effects are as wonderful and satisfactory as ever. 

It restores gray or faded hair to its youthful color. 

It removes all eruptions, itching, and dandruff, and 
the scalp by its use becomes white and clean. 

By its tonic properties it restores the capillary 
glands to their normal vigor, preventing baldness and 
making the hair ‘grow thick and strong. 

As a dressing nothing has been found so effectual or 
desirable. 

Dr. A. A. Hayes, State Assayer of Massachusetts 
says of it: “I consider it’ the best preparation for its 
intended purposes.” 


BUGKINGHAM’S DYE 
FOR THE WHISKERS. 


This elegant preparation may be relied on to change 
the color of the beard from ‘gray or any other unde- 
sirable shade to brown or black, at discretion. It. is 


easily applied; being in one preparation, and quickly 


and ,effectually produces a permanent color, which 
will neither rub nor wash of. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
R. .P. HALL & CO.,: 
_~/Mashua, N. H. 
SOLD BY ALL Bigs Eos eo AND DEALERS IN 
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style of Walking Dress will be ruined at the bottom 
long before other parts are even soiled. Besides 
saving the Skirt and keeping it neat and tidy, it also 


imparts a graceful contour to the wearer. It is ex- 
tremely simple and easily . Afteronce wear- 
ing it, we do not believe a lady would part with it for 
twenty times its cost. Read Note below. 

Full instructions with each “‘ Elevator.” 

Price '75 Cents each. Send 2 Stamps for postage. 

For sale everywhere. 

Lady Agents Wanted. Send Stamp for terms. 

Address A. BURDETTE SMITH, 
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New York City. 
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ORGAN CO, 
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TORTOISE SHELL JEWELRY, 
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Pins, Earrings, 
Scarf Slides, Back Combs, 


Watch Cases, Etc., | 


AT VERY LOW PRICBS. 
MONOGRAM WORK A SPECIALTY. 
All orders by mail receive prompt and careful at- 
tention. 
Manufactory and Salesroom: 


CORNER SNOW AND CHAPEL STREETS 
Providence, R. I. 


COTTAGE COLOR PAINTS. 


GROUND IN OIL. 
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[DR CMLANE’S 


CELEBRATED 
LIVER PILLS, 


FOR THE CURE OF 


Hepatitis or Liver Complaint, 
DYSPEPSIA AND SICK HEADACHE, 


—=> § oa. 
Symptoms of a Diseased Liver, 
Pea e in the right side, under the edge 


of the ribs, increases on pressure ; 
sometimes the pain is in the left side; the 
patient is rarely able to lie on the left 
side ; sometimes the pain is felt under the 
shoulder-blade, and it frequently extends 
to the top of the shoulder, and is some- 
times mistaken for a rheumatism in the 
arm. ‘The stomach is affected with loss 
of appetite and sickness; the bowels in 
ggneral are costive, sometimes alternative 
with lax; the head is troubled with 
pain, accompanied with a dull, heavy 
sensation in the back part. There i is ge- 
nerally a considerable loss of memory, 
accompanied with a painful sensation of 
having left undone something which ought 
to have been done. A slight, dry cough 
is sometimes an attendant. The patient 
complains of weariness and debility ; he 
is easily startled, his feet are cold or burn- 
ing, and he complains of a prickly sensa- 
tion of the skin; his spirits are low; and 
although he is satisfied that exercise would 
be beneficial to him, yet he can scarcely 
summon up fortitude enough to try it. 
In fact, he distrusts every remedy. Se- 
veral of the above symptoms attend the 
disease, but cases have occurred where 
few of them existed, yet examination of 
the body, after death, has shown the it- 
ver to have been extensively deranged. 
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AGUE AND FEVER. 


Dr. C. M’Lane’s Liver Pitts, 1n cases 
or Acue anp Fever, when taken with 
Quinine, are productive of the most happy 
results. No better cathartic can be used, 
preparatory to, or after taking Quinine. 
We would advise all who are afflicted 
with this disease to give them A FAIR 
TRIAL, 

Address all orders to 

FLEMING BROS., PitTsBuRGH, PA. 


P. S.. Dealers and Physicians ordering from others 
than Fleming Bros., will do well to write-their orders 
distinctly, and fake none but Dr. C. M’ Lane's, eres 

Fleming Bros., Pittsburgh, Pa. To re wishi 
give them a trial, we forward per mail, post-paid, 
any part of the United States, one box of Pills "or 
tage stamps, or one vial of Vermi- 

-cent stamps. All orders from Ca- 


aly Sacncent 
for fourteen 
nada mitist 


be accompanied by twenty cents extra, 
Sold by all respectable Druggists and Country Store- 
keepers generally. * e 


Dr. C. M’Lane’s. Vermifuge 


Should be kept in every nursery. If you would have 
your children’ grow _up to be HEALTHY, srnoma, § aod 
vicorous Men and Women, give them a doses of 


M’LANE’S VERMIFUGE, 
TO EXPEL THE WORMS, 
aa- BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


DR. WM. HALL’S 


BALSAM FORTHE LUNGS, 


THE GREAT AMERICAN CONSUMPTIVE 
REMEDY. 

Consumption is NOT an incurable disease. Physt 
cians assure us of this fact. It is only necessary te 
have the RIGHT REMEDY, and the terrible malady 
can be conquered. 


HALL’S BALSAM IS THIS REMEDY, 


It breaks up the NIGHT SWEATS, relieves the Op. 
PRESSIVE TIGHTNESS ACROSS THE LUNGS, and heals 
the lacerated and excoriated surfaces which the 
venom of the disease produces. 


WHILE LIFE LASTS THERE IS HOPE. 


It may not be too late to effect a cure even after the 
doctors have given you up. 

HALL’S BALSAM in sold everywhere, and may:be 
had at wholesale of the PRopRIzTORS, JOHN F 
HENRY, CURRAN & CO.,at their Great Medicine 
Warehouse, 8and 9 College Place, New York. ‘Price 
$1 per bottle. 

’8. BALSAM is also a sure remedy for 
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NOTICES. 

&@” All communications for the Editorial, Literary 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
should be addressed to The Editor of The Inde- 
pendent, P.-O. Box 2787. 

&@~ A]l communications forthe Commercial Depart- 
ment to the Commercial Editor; and all business com- 
munications from subscribers and advertisers to 
Henry C. Bowen, Box 2787. 

G3 No notice can be taken of anonymous commu- 
nications. Whatever is intended for insertion must 
be authenticated by the name and address of the 
writer; not necessarily for publication, but as a 
guaranty of good faith. 

¢@™” We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 

2” Manuscripts sent to THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned unless accompanied by a stamped and 
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WHY NOT NOW? 


THE INDEPENDENT desires now and then 
to make full proof its ministry by doing 
the work of an evangelist. The greater 
share of its labor is given to the recording 
of current history, the promotion of right 
thinking, and the discussion of the best 
methods of Christian work, This is a 
service which must be performed by some- 
body, and it seems to fall more properly to 
the religious newspaper than to the active 
pastor. But THe INDEPENDENT has not 
promised its readers that it would never 
mention personal religion. And now, as 
throughout the land there is unwonted 
solemnity, and the thoughts of men ‘are 
turned toward the great themes of eterni- 
ty, it craves the right to speak a friendly 
word or two in all frankness to as many as 
will hear. 

Among the readers of THE INDEPENDENT 
there are some thousands, doubtless, who 
accept the Bible as God’s book; who be- 
lieve in God the Father, in Christ the 
Saviour, and in the Holy Ghost the In- 
spirer, and who recognize the possibility 
and the duty of living the religious life—the 
life that begins with repentance and trust in 
the Saviour of men, and is fed by constant 
prayer to him and fellowship with him in 
the spirit—who believe all this, yet who are 
living year by yearas if they never heard 
of it. It is to such as these that we now 
speak. If there be others who deny these 
fundamental truths of our common faith, 
swe do not now address them. It is of the 
practical not the speculative Atheists that 
we are thinkmg—the men and women who 
say that there is a God, but act as though 
there were none, 

We know very well -that all these have 
plenty of good intentions. No man who is 
not a fool can thoroughly believe in a God 
who answers prayer without. moaning at 
some time to be a praying man. For there 
lives no man who is not conscious of spirit- 








supreme good; and, if he believes that this 
good is within the reach of prayer, he must, 
if he be a rational man, intend at some time 
to ask for it. > 

But why not now? Surely, good people, 
you are going to begin the life of faith and 
prayer before you die. And why not now? 

You know that there is need of begin- 
ning. For, though you may with reason re- 
ject some of the statements which you 
have heard about total depravity, you know 
that there igs ‘a world of evil in you and that 
you succeed but imperfectly in subduing it. 
Your appetites are sometimes tyrants, and 
not always as they should be—servants; 
your vanity sometimes disgraces you; your 
selfishness domineers over generosity and 
justice; you are often driven with shame to 
confess to yourselves sins of hardness and 
pride and insincerity. Granted that you are 
not, as some say, so bad that you can be no 
worse; youare certainly notso good but 
that you might be better. And if you are 
going to be better you ought to lose no time 
in beginning. 

How to begin you know very well. The 
drunkard knows how to, be a temperance 
man. He must stop drinking and go to work. 
It is not enough that he should merely stop 
drinking. Part of his sin is the waste of 
his time and the misuse or the disuse of his 
powers. This sin he must repent of and 
forsake. Moreover, if he would keep out of 
temptation, he must fill his life full of benefi: 
centindustry. If the house of his soul be left 
empty, though it be swept and garnished 
never 80 Cleanly, seven other devils, worse 
than the first, will soon return and take up 
their abode within. Just so, trusting in 
Him who offers you pardon and help, you 
have only to cease to do eyil and learn to do 
well. Ceasing to do evil, the resolute for- 
saking of every practice which your own 
conscience condemns and God’s Word for- 
bids—that is repentance. Learming to 
do well—that is both consecration and 
faith. Only you must remember that 
it is larning to do well; that learning 
implies a Teacher; discipleship, a Master; 
and that, as the pupil in any art puts himself 
under the direction of his master and takes 
no step without his guidance, so the pupil 
who wants to learn how to live must put 
himself under the instruction of Christ, who 
is the Chief Master in that divine art, say- 
ing, day by day and hour by hour, ‘Lord 
what wilt thou have me todo?” That is 
all there is of it. Let no man befogyou 
concerning these rudiments of the Christian 
life. It is the simplest thing in the world 
to begin to bea Christian. And why not 
begin now ? 

Is there any good reason why you should 
wait another day? Onereason, you say, there 
is. You do not feel like taking this step now. 
That is to say, you are not conscious of any 
powerful internal impulse moving you 
toward it. But is it not often necessary for 


‘you to act when you do not feel like it? 


The laborer who says, when he awakes in 
the morning, ‘‘I do not feel very industrious 
to-day ; therefore, I will lle abed,” will 
starve, of course, and ought to starve. 
The schoolboy who wishes to stay at home 
from school day after day because he does 
not feel studious is likely to be reminded by 
his parents that his feelings are not always 
safe guides. The citizen who refuses to 
enlist in the army when his country is 
being overrun by an invading foe, on the 
ground that he does not feel warlike, will 
not be counted much of a patriot. Mere 
disinclination is a very poor excuse for re- 
fusing to do what conscience and reason 
and honor require you to do. 

But you are afraid, you say, that you 
would not.hold out if you begun. Surely 
you will not hold out unless you begin. 
The man who puts his hand to the plow and 
looks back is not fit for the Kingdom of 
God—that is true; but what is the man fit 
for who neyer puts his hand to the plow at 
all? It is a pity to fail; but it is a disgrace 
not to try. 

Besides, you are not so timid as this 
about venturing in other matters. You give 
your note of hand sometimes without fear- 
ing that you will not be able to pay it when 
it comes due; you enter into engagements 
with your fellow-men every day, with entire 
confidence that, if life and health are spared, 
you will be abletokeep them: Why should 









God as to your. fellow-men? Will not his 
judgment of your performance be as lenient 
as that of your fellow-men? What he asks 
you to promise him is far more really with- 
in your power than many of the promises 
you make to your neighbors. He does not 
require you to covenant with him 
that you will save yourselves from 
sin. He only asks you to. give your- 
selvesto him,and let him give you the 
strength you need to overcome sin. That 
you can certainly do. There is no more 
difficulty in the way of your doing it than 
there is in the way of your agreeing to 
serve for good wages an employer whom 
you know to be honest and liberal and con- 
siderate of his employes. If you know 
yourself to be a shirk or a shuffler, one who 
never keeps a promise and never means to, 
why then don’t make the promise; but if 
you believe yourself to have honor and 
fidelity enough to keep your engagements 
with your neighbors, then do not hesitate 
to enter into covenant with God, for he 
offers you what men cannot give you— 
strength to keep the promises you make 
him. 

“The word is nigh thee,even in thy 
mouth and in thy heart”—the word of faith 
that shall pledge your life to the service of 
Christ and humanity. Is there any good 
reason why it should not be spoken now? 

I 


JOHN BROWN’S SOUL MARCHING 
ON IN OHIO. 


SLAVERY was an institution so detestably 
bad, so horribly cruel when carried to its 
logical limits, so antagonistic to religion and 
humanity that we were willing not only to 
take advantage against it of every quirk of 
the law and to break every law which bade 
us defend it, but also to wink at illegal and 
unwarrantable attacks upon it. We not 
only disobeyed the Fugitive Slave Law, but 
we cheered the martyr, on‘his way to the 
gallows, who, in the name of God, invaded 
Virginia and proclaimed a servile war. 

John Brown’s soul directs the cam- 
paign against drunkennessin Ohio. Liquor 
selling is such a cursed traffic, ab- 
horred of God and woman, that it is 
not to be wondered at that the latter should 
have lost patience, if not the former, in the 
contest against it. It is, like slavery, an 
evil so monstrous and so extensive that its 
very enormity of character and proportions 
too often overpowers the observer; and he 
accepts it, asso many did slavery, as some- 
thing in the ordinary course of nature, like 
earthquakes and droughts, to be allowed 
and made the best of. But when a people 
awakes”"to its brutalizing influence on the 
man who yields to it, and to the misery 
which it inflicts on the woman who is 
wronged by it, no wonder that a half-exe- 
cuted Adair Law seems too mild a remedy, 
No wonder that the whole armory of social 
and religious influence should be brought 
into exercise to crush it. 

Our sympathy with the objects of this 
crusade is so deep that we hesitate to ex- 
press a criticism of any sort. But, against 
our will, we feel compelled to utter our cau- 
tion. John Brown’s methods were unjusti- 
fiable. He not merely refused to obey an 
illegal law; he not merely succored a flee- 
ing slave; he went so far as to open an 
illegal attack on an immoral system. His 
error we would have the women of the 
country avoid, while not abating one jot of 
his or their intense resolve. There are 
ways enough, by influence and persistent 
solicitation, of shutting up the dramshops. 
But under our laws, we are sorry to say, 
drameellers have rights which women are 
bound to respect. The courts will certain- 
ly maintain those rights until the laws are 
changed. Many towns are taking the right 
course in passing ordinances shutting up the 
dramshops. The state laws should be en. 
forced with the utmost stringency. The fre- 

quenters of groggeries should be personally 
labored with and their names, if necessary, 
publicly posted. Within strict limit of law, 
under the best legal advice, the sellers should 
be harried and persecuted in every way, if 
they will not yield a speedy submission to 
the tender and loving appeals of the wo- 
men. Praying and pleading may well form 
the basis of the movement, properly backed 
up by all the other means for which God 
will hold us responsible. But there can be 





ise ~ be Pas - a 
no doubt about it that to in & saloon 
against the owner's will, and to remain if 
he requests a withdrawal, or even to block- 
ade the sidewalk before his den is such an 
interference with his legal—we are ashamed 
to use the word—business as he hag the 
right to complain of, wherever the law 
sanctions his traffic. To do this is to repeat 
the mistake of John Brown at Harper’s 
Ferry. A mistake it was, though in God's 
Book the errors of such as John Brown ip 
Virginia or Ohio will be recorded more 
whitely than the most emblazoned virtues 
of slave-breeders and drunkard-makers, 


THE THEORY OF MONEY, 


Senator Logan, in his speech on the 
currency question, informed the United 
States Senate that the whole subject of 
money was so ambiguous and uncertain 
that even the proper definition of the term 
was stilla matter of doubt. This, if true, 
would be very unfortunate, since the whole 
theory of money is really involved in it, 
definition. Being unable accurately to de 
fine the thing, we should be equally unable 
to reason about it; and this, so far as Sen. 
ator Logan is concerned, may be a very 
good explanation of many parts of his 
speech. 

To put the matter in a plain and simple 
light, let us suppose that twenty articles, 
of which gold is one, constitute the entire 
list of the things in which men trade 
“with each other. They are all desired for 
different purposes and all are the products 
of labor, and, hence, all have value. In 
order to facilitate this “trade and avoid the 
inconveniences of direct barter, the traders 
fix upon some one of the articles, gold, for 
example, which by comparison shall be 
used to appraise and measure the exchange- 
able value of all the others. The reason 
why gold is chosen is that, for various rea- 
sons not now necessary to mention, it is the 
best for this purpose. The rule adopted is 
that a given quantity of gold shall be re- 
garded as the commercial equivalent of a 
given quantity of any one of the remaining 
articles whose labor cost is, for an average, 
equal to that of gold. Adopting this rule, 
which is the fixed rule of all natura 
values, the traders proceed to do 
business with each other, computing 
and measuring all their exchanges 
by this one common standard. The 
standard, being thus agreed upon, at once 
becomes the medium of exchange among 
the traders—that is to say, it becomes the 
common instrument through which all ex- 
changes are effected. In each transaction 
so much weight of pure gold is given for 
so much weight or bulk or length of some- 
thing else—the average labor cost of each 
being the rule as to the quantity of the 





on this principle gives the gold and receives 
shoes on the same principle; and thus the 
wheat and the shoes, estimated and valued 
by their common standard, are the equiva- 
lent of each other. The gold in each case 
is the equivalent of wheat it exchanges for; 
and, hence, like ‘‘the middle term” of the 
logician, it compares the value of the wheat 
with that of the shoes by comparing both 
values with itself and acting as the value 
denominator of both. 

This supposition states and illustrates the 
whole theory of money. There are two 
and but two functions which it performs— 
the one primary and the other secondary. 
The primary function is to compute and 
express all values by comparison with its 
own. The secondary function is to act as 
the instrument of transferring these values 
from one to another by being exchanged for 
them from time to time. Call it the Stand- 
ard of Value, and the Medium of Exchange 
because it is such a Standard, and we have 
a perfectly precise definition of money and 
the whole philosophy of its action. We see 
no ambiguity about the term and none of 
those uncertainties as to nature and use 
with which Senator Logan seems to have 
been embarrassed. The whole subject liet 
in a very definite shape, in the language of 
political economists, as well as in the prac- 
tice and usages of men. 

An elementary axiom connected with 
money is that whatever measures oF 8) 
praises value must have value in itself pro 





portionate to the value it thus measures Ut 


things exchanged, the one for the other. | 
The man who gives wheat and takes gold . 
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it’ has no such value, then it has in itself 
no basis for acting as the instrument of ex 

change. Other instruments, for the sake of 
convenience, may be appended to it—as 
bank-notes, bank-checks, bills of exchange, 
etc.; but all these instruments, which are 
either promises or orders to pay money, go 
back to money for their meaning, and back 
to money for their power of exchanging 
values. They are simply representatives of 
money, and nothing more. They are forms 
of credit and imply a debt, and, hence, 
a debtor and a creditor. Moneyin the 
proper sense is not a debt. It expresses no 
debt obligation; and, hence, when. the 
functions of money are by law attached to 
such an obligation we always have an ab- 
normal state of things, because we have an 
uncertain and fluctuating standard of value. 
This is the fatal objection to what is called 
paper money. If it is a debt, then its value 
rests entirely upon the credit of the debtor. 
If not a debt, but simply a piece of stamped 
paper, then its value has no basis except 
that which is supplied by a mere fiction of 
law. 

It is equally an axiom that veal money, 
that has the power of measuring values by 
its own, will measure more or less of such 
values according to its own quantity and 


_purity. An ounce of it will measure more 


value than a grain, and a pound more than 
an ounce. Fix the quantity in any given 
instance, and you have the value of the 
money, and, hence, that of the commodities 
measured by it and for which it will ex- 
change, both being estimated by their aver- 
age labor cost. It is on this principle that 
a pound weight of gold will ordinarily ex- 
change for so many pounds of wheat, or 
rice, or Indian corn. The quantities are 
different in the two cases; yet in their 
labor cost they adjust their values to each 
other, and, hence, exchange for each other. 
Paper money, on the other hand, ignores 
the question of quantity altogether, and, 
hence, the question of labor cost; since 
what it measures has nothing to do with the 
amount or quality of the paper, but depends 
entirely upon what is printed or stamped 
upon it. This is enough to settle the prop- 
osition that it can never be a reliable stand- 
ard of value or, of itself, a good instrument 
of exchange. 

There is another axiom in regard to 
money that rests upon the practice of the 
commercial world ; ‘and this is the fact that 
the precious metals, gold and silver, espe- 
cially gold, are, when compared with all 
other substances which can be found on the 
globe, the best fitted to-perform the func- 
tions of money. It is too late to discuss this 
question. The practice of the world has 
long since settled it; and the laws of civil- 
ized nations, coming in after the practice, 
have conformed to it. There is not the 
slightest prospect that the practice will ever 
be changed. The law of things which 
makes the precious metals the standard of 
value is about as immutable as the law of 
gravitation. Even when other standards 
have been temporarily adopted, as has 
sometimes been the fact under peculiar cir- 
cumstances, they are always measured by 
this one. Our Jegal-tender notes, for exam- 
ple, are a paper standard for the time being; 
yet every one knows that the value of these 
notes is measured by the gold standard, and 
that they are not its equivalent in purchasing 
power and will not be until they are con- 
vertible into gold at par. 


Not to follow this subject any further, we 
add the single remark that not a little of 
the discussion which for weeks past has 
been going on in the Senate in regard to 
the so-called currency question has been 
windy and wordy, and some of it senseless, 
simply for the want of correct elementary 
notions in respect to money. Some of the 
senators and many of the members of the 
other house of Congress apparently have 
no idea of the real problem to be solved. 
They seem to forget the very primer of 
finance, and, hence, their notions are alike 
crude and dangerous. The thing to be done 
is to bring back our currency system to the 
apecie standard, and make it simply a rep- 
resentative of that standard ; and this, sure- 
ly, is not to be accomplished by flooding the 
country. with greenbacks, and thereby in- 
creasing the difficulties of the problem. 
‘We are glad to observe that there are some 
members of Congress who understand the 
doctrine of money, of ‘whom Senators 


not generally so great. About 45 per cent. 





Sherman, Schurz, Howe, Fenton, Morrill, 
and Frelinghuysen and ‘ Representatives 
Hawley and Phelps are conspicuous ex- 
amples. 
Sapa ee 
“HEROD WILL SEEK THE YOUNG 
CHILD TO DESTROY HIM.” 





As the number and population of our 
American cities increases, and that very 
fast, there is found also in these cities a 
still more rapid increase of the death-rate 
among young children. There is a very 
great difference in this respect between the 
cities and the country. In some of our 
largest cities nearly or quite half of all the 
deaths in a year are of children under five 
years old. Thus, in New York for the fifty 
years ending in 1854, out of nearly 400,000 
deaths, just about half (according to Dr, 
Stockton Hough) were children less than 
five years old. Since then we believe the 
proportion of children among the deaths 
has been smaller, but not much smaller; 
and in the months of greatest mortality the 
children under five years die in New York 
much faster than persons of all the ages 
above that limit. Thus, in the first week 
of July, 1872, out of 1,591 deaths in New 
York—the largest number ever known—not 
less than 1,007, or very nearly two-thirds of 
all who. died, were under five years. In 
other cities the mortality among infants is 


of all who die in Philadelphia are under five 
years old; in Boston, during 1872, the year 
of greatest mortality there, 3,414 deaths out 
of 8,090 (42 per cent.) were of infants under 
five; in San Francisco, during the same 
year, the infants dying were 1,195 and the 
whole number of deaths $,198, showing that 
less than 38 per cent. were below five years 
old. Probably the deaths of infants in the 
fifty principal cities of the United States 
would not exceed 40 per cent., or two-fifths, 
of the whole number of deaths at all ages. 

Dr. Allen, of Massachusetts, a member of 
the Board of Charities in that state, has 
lately been investigating, as chairman of a 
committee, some of the facts concerning in- 
fant mortality there and elsewhere; and an 
abstract of his results is given in the recent 
report of that Board. Some of these may 
be cited in the language of the report, which 
says: 


“It would appear that, while the general 
rate of mortality in civilized countries has 
been diminishing for a century past, the 
death-rate of infants has of late years been 
increasing. This is due in part to the rapid 
growth of great cities, which are far less 
favorable to the preservation of infant life 
than country places are. Some exaggera- 
tion prevails in the statements made on this 
subject; but the facts themselves are grave 
enough. Under the most favorable circum- 
stances, where mothers nurse their own 
offspring, only about ten per cent. die under 
one year. of age; but where the bottle is 
used the mortality is considerably increased. 
The death-rate of infants in cities is much 
larger than in the country; in fact, it is 
often twice as large. If the whole popula- 
tion is included, it is found that the mortal- 
ity of infants under one year of age ranges 
from fifteen to twenty-five per cent. of all 
that are born in a given time. It will be 
readily seen that there isa wide margin in 
the prospect of life between the foundling 
and'the healthy infant of good parentage. 
The statistics on this subject vary in different 
places and at different times; but every- 
where this difference exists and in some 
cases itis extreme. Thus, we are told, on 
the. authority of long experience, that of 
those nursed by the bottle in the care of 
other persons than their mothers oftentimes 
only about ten percent. live to the age of 
one year; whereas of the infants who are 
fed from the bottle in care of their mothers 
seventy per cent. live to one year of age. It 
has also been found that of those nursed at 
the breast by others than the mother only 
twenty-eight per cent. lived, while if nursed 
by their own mothers eighty per cent. lived. 
At the New York Infant Asylum, where 
great care and pains have been taken, this 
result was obtained: of those infants nursed 
by hired women, carefully selected and in- 
spected, twenty-three per cent. died; but of 
those nursed by their own mothers only 
seventeen per cent. died.” 


These facts have an important bearing 
when itis considered that the number of 
foundling and deserted infants is very much 
greater now than ever before. The num- 
ber of illegitimate births is really much 
larger than formerly, though no one can 
tell with any certainty how large it now is. 
And wherever illegitimacy prevails to any 
great extent there the rate of infant deaths 
is also large. As Dr, Jarvis says, in his in- 
structive papér on ‘Infant Mortality.” 
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’ printed last year: “The depressing circum- 


stances, conditions, and influences that im- 
pair the life of children born in wedlock are 
more intensified and destructive to those 
who bave no legitimate fathers.” Or, as 
Quetelet stated it, long ago: ‘‘The deadly 
heritage of vice attends the infant before 
birth and pursues him for a long time after- 
ward.” It is doubtful if one-half the ille- 
gitimate children born in the United States 
—and the number is far greater than is com- 
monly stated—survive to the age of five 
years; while of children in the most favored 
circumstances more than three-fourths sur- 
vive that age. 

One great reason why illegitimate chil- 
dren die so rapily is because their mothers, 
as well as their fathers, abandon them or 
are forced by poverty or other circumstances 
to neglect them. Wherever the mothers are 
induced to give them the proper maternal 
care and nourishment these poor children 
thrive much better. A striking proof of 
this is seen in the experience of two Massa- 
chusetts establishments—the Bridgewater 
State Workhouse, and the Infant Asylum, 
near Boston. During four years previous 
to October, 1867, before the Massachusetts 
policy required the detention in the work- 
house of the mothers of illegitimate chil- 
dren, out of 337 infants admitted there 127, 
or nearly 38 per cent., died before they 
werea yearold. But since May ist, 1872, 
the mothers having been detained under 
sentence until the infants were well started 
in life, this death-rate has fallen to 22 per 
cent. of those under one year—a gain of 
nearly one-half in the prospect of life for 
these poor children. In the Massachusetts 
Infant Asylum, « Brookline, (which Mr. 
Theodore Lyman, the younger, has so 
amply endowed of late), during the four 
years ending April ist, 1872, out of some 
240 infants admitted, 118 died, or nearly 50 
per cent. But since then, the nursing by 
mothers and foster-mothers having been 
much increased, only 25 out of 108 have 
died, or about 23 per cent.—less than half 
the former mortality. 

We hear much of late years about the 
decreasing births in American families, 
and it seems plain that the number of chil- 
dren born is much less in proportion to the 
number of families than it was a hundred 
years ago. But, to quote Quetelet once 
more: ‘‘ The prosperity of a state ought to 
depend less on the multiplication than on 
the preservation of the individuals that 
compose it.” If fewer children are born, 
then fewer ought to be suffered to die in 
childhood. For it should be understood 
that the deaths of nearly half the infants 
that perish are needless deaths. With prop- 
er care for a period of years, they could 
have been prevented. The preservation of 
infant lifehas now become one of the im- 
portant duties of our American communities, 
especially in great cities. That Herod 
who ‘‘sought the young child’s life” in 
ancient days was more criminal but less 
powerful than the destroyers of infancy in 
the nineteenth century. No flight into 
Egypt now avails to save these little ones 
from premature death, for those whose 
lives are most exposed have the smallest 
ability to flee’ They must be saved where 
they are, or perhaps by a short journey into 
some rural refuge, away from the deadly 
atmosphere of great cities. Does it haply 
seem irreverent to compare the little waifs 
and foundlings of New York to the child 
of Joseph and Mary? Then let us remem- 
ber who it was that said: “ Whoso shall 
receive one such little child in my name re- 
ceiveth me.” 


— Etlitovial Hotes. 


Tose who are anxious to secure the passage 
of the Supplemental Civil Rights Bill of Mr. 
Sumner, or the bill on the same subject dis- 
cussed in the House and referred back to the 
Judiciary Committee, will greatly misunder- 
stand THE INDEPENDENT if they suppose it to 
be opposed to extending to the colored people 
the fullest protection of all their rights as cit- 
izens of the United States and also of the state 
in which they reside. The Constitution invests 
them with both kinds of citizenship as perfectly 
as it does white persons; and all the rights ac- 
cruing under either kind are theirs, without any 
abatement on account of race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude, and should be sacredly 
defended by law.. Upon this point we raise no 
question, Our difficulty in respect to both of: 
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these bills, considered as proposing measures 
for the adoption of Congress, is a con- 
stitutional one. We do not see where it gets 
the power to pass either bill. The clauses 
of the Fourteenth Amendment upon which the 
claim of such power is based declare that “no 
state shall make or enforce any law which shall 
abridge the privileges or immunities of citizens 
of the United States,’ and that ‘Congress 
shall have power to enforce, by appropriate 
legislation, the provisions of this article.” The 
two bills, for they are substantially the same, 
declare that inn-keepers, the owners, m+nagers, 
or lessees of theaters, the owners of stage 
coaches, railroads, or other means of carrying 
passengers, and the managers of cemeteries, 
public institutions of charity, and common 
schools supported or regulated by state law, 
shall make no discrimination between citizens 
of the United States as to admission or accom- 
modation on account of race, color, or pre- 
vious condition of servitude. Both bills are 
armed with a penalty. We say, in all frankness, 
that we do not see how such legislation on 
the part of Congress finds any ground to rest 
upon in the Constitution, unless we assume the 
dangerous doctrine that Congress may do what- 
ever it is not forbidden to do. Ourstrong con- 
viction, especially in view of the decision of 
the Supreme Court in the New Orleans Slaugh- 
ter House Case, is that, if either of these bills 
were passed, it would by the national judiciary 
be held to be an _ unconstitutional law. 
The fatal objection is that the Fourteenth 
Amendment does not authorize Congress to ex- 
tend its jurisdiction to the matters referred to 
in these bills. There is nothing on the face 
of its language and nothing in the laws of 
just legal inference to imply any such power. 
The thing proposed to be done is very 
proper as an exercise of state authori- 
ty, and just as improper considered as an 
exercise of congressional authority. It is 
enough for Congress to legislate within the 
limits of the Constitution. Beyond these 
limits it has no duty to perform in behalf of any- 
body. We ought not to overlook the funda- 
mentul principle that ‘“‘the powers not dele- 
gated to the United States by the Constitution, 
nor prohibited by it to the states, are reserved 
to the states respectively or to the people.” 
This imposes a limitation upon the powers of 
Congress which cannot be disregarded without 
breaking up the harmony of our duplicate sys- 
tem of government. 


Tue Republicans of Connecticut, at their 
convention of last week for the nomination ot 
state officers, selected Mr. Henry B. Harrison, 
of New Haven, as their candidate for governor, 
and Mr. Waite for lieutenant-governor. The 
whole ticket is one of the highest respectability. 
Connecticut for years past has been a close 
state, and has several times been lost to the Re- 
publicans for the want of harmony among 
themselves. The proceedings of the conven- 
tiof#this year were unmarred by a single sign — 
of discord, and this angurs well for the success” 
of the entire ticket. The resolutions are nota- 
bly excellent, declaring, among other things, 
that “‘ the states should be left toregulate their 
own iuternal affairs without interference” ; 
that party organizations, though useful and 
necessary, nevertheless, create “‘no such alle- 
giance to political associations as shall prevent 
a fair and candid criticism of the acts 
of all public men’’; “‘that there ought to be 
no further increase of the paper currency o: 
the country, and that the people expect from 
the present Congress the adoption of such 
measures as will forward the early resumption 
of specie payment’’; and that the General As- 
sembly should provide for submitting to the 
people the question whether a convention shall 
be called to revise the present constitution of 
the state. It is specially important that the 
Republicans should carry the legislature, as it 
will choose a United States senator in place of 
Senator Buckingham. The next legislature, 
whether Republican or Democratic, should and 
doubtless will give the people the opportunity 
to vote on the question of calling a convention 
to amend their constitution. The last conven- 
tion called for this purpose was held in 1818. 


Tue New York Times professes to have dis- 
covered that the clause of the Constitution 
which says that ‘‘ the United States shall guar- 
antee to every state in this Union a republican 
form of government’’ refers simply to the 
constitution of a state, and has nothing to do 
with the government by which its powers are 
administered. If this constitution be republican 
in its form, then, no matter what may happen 
in respect to the government, no duty is de- 
volved upon the United States. The Supreme 
Court of the United States, referring to this 
clause, when deciding a question growing out 
of the Dorr Rebellion in Rhode Island, said: 
“Under this article of the Constitution it rests 
with Congress to decide what government is the 
established one in a state; for, as the: United 
States guarantee to each state a republican 
government, Congtess must necessarily 
decide what government is established in 
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the state before li call Sobermins tether} 


it is republican or not. And when 
the senators and representatives of a 
state are admitted into the councils of the 
Union, the authority of the government under 
which they are appointed, as well as its re- 
publican character, is recognized by the proper 
constitutional authority. And its decision is 
binding on every other department of the Gov- 
ernment and could not be questioned in a 
judicial tribuval.”” We submit this extract as 
an answer tothe doctrine of the Times. The 
Court speaks of the government established in a 
state and of its authority, and affirms the right 
of Congress to decide what government is thus 
established and whether it be republican or 
not. The guaranty power of Congress is, 
hence, not confined merely to the constitution 
of a state, but extends to the governmental 
agency through which that constitution 
is put into force. So says the Supreme 
Court, contradicting the theory of the Zimes. 
itis not true, as held by the Times, that the 
Constitution contains no provision covering 
such @ case as that of Louisiana, provided it be 
true, as affirmed and proved by Senator Car- 
penter, that the present de facto government of 
that state is a usurpation founded on fraud 
and sustained by force. This being established 
as a fact, then, according to the expres’ 
language of the Supreme Court, the guaranty 
clause is directly applicable to it. 


We confess to the National Republican, of 
Washington, that we took Mr. Corcoran’s card 
to imply, necessarily, that there was something 
**in the nature of a bribe” in the offer made by 
the editor and publisher of The Chronicle to al- 
low a deduction of $2,200 in Mr. Corcoran’s 
taxes beyond the legal abatement, if the tax- 
bill could be settled through him. The Repub- 
lican quotes our note, and suggests—not as- 
serts—that the District’s certificates of indebt- 
edness might have been honestly acquired by its 
neighbor, and that, not being worth par, it 
might have been all right to suffer a shave in 
order to get the cash from a taxpayer. Allow- 
ing that the editor and ex-senator held advertis- 
ing or other bills against the city, it still seems to 
us inexplicable how he should have been able, 
except by the grossest favorit'sm, to make an 
arrangement with the collector by which his 
newspaper bills should be paid out of the taxes 
of a private citizen at the very time that the 
police and school-teachers of the District had 
received no money for months. Weshould be 
glad to have the congressional investigating 
committee look into this and other matters 
carefully. Certainly there seems little other 
hope for a city in which the Ring has so strong 
a hold, through its jobs and even though the 
ownership by its membersand their brothers- 
in-law of the local press. 


THE commission appointed by Secretary De- 
lano to investigate the charges against Indian 
Commissioner Smith has made its report. Seven 
charges were filed against the Commissioner 
by William Welsh, of Philadelphia, who was 
once, for about a month, a member of the Indian 
Commission, and whoreferred to Mr. H. M. 
Rice, of Minnesota, as having in his possession 
documentary evidence of their truth. The com- 
mission held sessions in St. Paul, in Washing- 
ton, and in this city, and took all the testimony 
it could get, inviting by letterand by adver- 
tisements in the newspapers all persons who 
bad any information on the subject to present 
it. The only witnesses personally summoned 
who failed to appear were Messrs. Welsh and 
Rice. The excuses given for their refusal were 
first, that the commission was packed, and, 
second, that it possessed no power to send for 
persons and papers, and could not, therefore, 
make a thorough investigation. With 
regard to the first excuse, we happen to 
know that Secretary Delano made at 
first strong endeavors to obtain upon 
thecommission men of the highest character. 
Certainly he could not have wanted a packed 
commission when he invited them. With re- 
gard to the second excuse, it is enough to say 
that Mr. Welsh has claimed to have documentary 
evidence of the truth of his charges. What 
was there to hinder him from sending his doc- 
uments? The refusal of Welsh to appear be- 
fore the commission and present his proofs, 
while he continues to write letters to the news- 
papers reiterating the charges, is a proceeding 
that cannot be justified. The fact seems to be 
that Mr. Rice, from whom Mr. Welsh has ob- 
tained his information, has the reputation of 
being. one of the chief men in the Indian 
Ring of Minnesota. If Mr. Smith has earned 
the hostility of men of this sort, it is not to 
his discredit. .The reason why Rice refused 
to appear may be thet the investigation was 
likely to be too thorough to suit him, And 
the easiest explanation of Mr. Welsh’s sudden 
disinclination to meet the issue is in the fact 
that Rice is his brother-in-law. The commis- 
sion animadvert severely on the way in which 
the principal accusers have continued to make 
charges, while refusing to substantiate them, 
end ssy * that such .aspersions if uttered by a. 
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man less careless in his method of handling facts 
than Mr. Welsh would be adjudged atrocious.” 
They seem to think that this gentleman is con- 
stitutionally unable to judge of what consti- 
tutes good evidenee.. As to Mr, Smith, they 
sum up as follows: i ; 
“We deem it but :@ act of sheer justice to 
the accused to announce the unanimous opinion 
of the commission, to wit: that we are not 
only satisfied that, in regard to the matters 
alleged in these charges, he has been ty of 
no wrong ; but that, on the contrary, the testi- 
mony shows that in all no connected there- 
with he has been actuated by the purest mo- 
tives and most commendable zeal for the pro- 
motion of the welfare of the Indians.” 


Ir is whispered loud enough so that all the 
birds can hear it that our great Protestant apos- 
tle of celibacy is to be—married! The priest 
who has written “ beautiful”? books proving 
how much better it is to be “single for the 
Kingdom of Heaven’s sake ” than to be ‘ Mar- 
ried in the Lord,”’ the “ Catholic ” father con- 
fessor of the celibate Sisters of St. Mary, is 
about to take to himself a wife, and that, too, 
a Presbyterian girl, not twenty years old! What 
wonder that in Episcopal circles within sight 
of Trinity the squibs are flying thick and fast. 
We append one that we have met as an exam- 
ple of many: "7 
“A PLAINT FROM THE SISTERS OF 8T MARY. 


“ Confessor St. Morgan, we come to confess 
We Sisters want to change our dress. 
The weary round of duties here 
No longer to our hearts is dear. 

We still must follow after you, 
Doing ever what you do. 

Now you have broken from our life, 
To take unto yourself a wife, 

Of course, we too are in the wrong. 
With you, we’ll sing the other song, 
And seek the holy married state 
And give up living celibate. 

Your bridesmaids first we all will be, 
In cap and habit fair to see} 

Then, turning to our chosen man, 
You shall marry us Off as fast as you can.” 


THAT was certainly a very lively meeting 
which our Episcopal friends held last week in 
Wisconsin for the election of a bishop. The 
Rev. James DeKoven, D. D., of Racine Col- 
lege, who, as the Superior General of the 
C. B. 8. testifies, was the candidate of the 
Ritualists at the late election in Massachu- 
setts, and who narrowly escaped being chosen 
then, was the candidate of the Wisconsin High 
Churechmen. The note of battle was sounded 
long before the meeting of the convention and 
almost all the clergy of the state were present. 
Tt was evident from the start that the parties 
were pretty evenly balanced, and every pre- 
liminary vote was closely contested. The 
debates, which are fully reported in the 
Chicago TZribune, were of the most exciting 
description. The brethren freely accused one 
another of falsehood, called one another 
“nuisances,’”’ playfully intimated that circu- 
larsin the interest of the one party or the 
other were “‘ miserable, lying, skulking, coward- 
ly productions,’”’ and then forgave each other 
ina very savage manner. When it came to 
the clerical vote, Dr. DeKoven recéived on 
the fourth ballot 35 votes, against 33 for Dr. 
Hoffman, of Philadelphia. The laity, however, 
failed by a large majority to concurin the ap- 
pointment—their vote standing 15 yeas to 31 
pays. Here, as everywhere else, the laity are 
much less ‘‘advanced ” than theclergy in the 
direction of Ritualism. Failing to come to a 
choice, the convention finally adjourned sine 
die, and the question of the election will come 
up at the meeting of the diocese, in June. The 
choice of Dr. DeKoven by a majority of the 
clergy of Wisconsin, which has hitherto been 
rather a Low Church diocese, is another straw 
which indicates the course of the current in 
the Episcopal Church ; and it will be regarded 
by the Reformed Episcopalians as the best. pos- 
sible vindication of the wisdom of their movye- 
ment. 


A STATEMENT made by a correspondent in 
reference to the high ritualism of the ‘Sisters 
of St. Luke,’’ Boston, is thus corrected by an- 
other writer, who says that in other points the 
article is, doubtless, correct: 


** That there should suddenly have sprung up 
in Boston an order of_sisters whose worship is 
both ‘new and startling’ is certainly most extra- 
ordinary. © Bat is this, indeed, the fact? Allow 
me to say that I have visited the Sisters of St. 
Luke, in Boston, at their Home for Conyales- 
cents, have sat with them at table and knelt 
with them in their oratory, and I never saw 
anything in the least novel, much less ‘start- 
ling.’ Their ceremonial is entirely plain and 
simple, though in perfect accordance with the 
Catholic idea of worship. The Sister Superior 
did not even make the sign of the cross, She 
has left the ‘Home’ in Boston, to take charge 
of another in Baltimore, where she observes 
the same simple and beautiful rule that she 
adopted in Boston. The Sister who is nowin 
charge at the Home in Boston is perhaps a 
trifle more advanced than her superiors 
though the only difference apparent in her 
observance is the sign of the cross which she 
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Holy Communion is only such as is usual 
among all who regard this sacrament as the 
highest act of worship. I have seen the Sisters 
of the Greek Church, whose convents I have 
visited, prostrate themselves completely at 
the Consecration, even to touching the fore- 
head to the floor; I have alsoseen the Sisters of 
East Grinstead, with whom I have worshiped, 
prostrate themselves, though perhaps not so 
low as their Russian sisters; but I am quite 
sure the Sisters of St. Luke, in all matters of 
ritual observance, are somewhat less ‘ad- 
vanced’ than those of other sisterhoods which 
are older and more widely known. St. Luke’s 
is yet in its infancy ; but it is doing a true and 
noble work in Boston. io. 


Tue ‘Presbyterian infidels’? of Chicago are 
still roasting in the flames of a hot criticism 
from the press and the pulpits of their denom- 
ination. The statement of The Interior that 
Professor Swing’s denials involve the same 


forth the following repartee from the Pro- 
fessor : 

““My idea that Christ repealed the moral 

quality of the inspired imprecatory psalms, just 
as he repealed the old divorce law, resembles 
the theory of Dr. McKaig only in the judgment 
of persons betrayed by ignorance or impelled 
by cultivated malice.” 
To this The Interior replies in a temperate but 
explicit editorial, in which it attempts to show 
that the method of Professor Swing is precisely 
the same as that of Dr. McKaig, in that both sub- 
ject the text of Scripture to the test of reason. 
Nevertheless, there is, as it seems to us, a plain 
difference. Dr. McKaig rejects certain state- 
ments of the Bible which purport to be his- 
torical facts. He rejects them not because they 
contravene his ethical judgments, but because 
they are marvelous. The root of his skep- 
ticism is disbelief in the supernatural. Profess- 
| or Swing, on the other hand, objects to the mor- 
ality of certain transactions recorded in the 
Bible and of certain sentiments expressed there- 
in. He objects to them because they seem to him 
to contradict the plainest principles of Christian 
ethics; and he holds that the moral system 
under which they were produced—which was 
undoubtedly allowed by God and was as good 
as the Jews at that stage of their development 
were able to use—has been superseded and re- 
pealed by the Christian moral system; just as 
the divorce laws of the Jews, which were 
enacted by direction of God himself, were ex- 
pressly set aside by Christ. Taking The Inte- 
rior’s own statement, we find a plain difference 
between the criticisms of tke two men. They 
agree in bringing the Bible to the bar of reason. 
But do they differ in this from the editor of Zhe 
Interior ? 


As for Dr. McKaig, he defines his position in 
a sermon published in the Chicago Tribune. His 
eftort is to show that the psactice of reducing 
these statements of the Bible, usually taken as 
historical, to a symbolical or ideal form is not 
uncommon among orthodox theologians. His 
doctrine of inspiration is thus stated : 

“T have no hesitancy in laying my hands on 
this Book and saying I believe that ‘holy men 
of God spake as they were moved by the Holy 
Ghost.’ I believe that this Book contains a 
Divine communication, and that an unearthly 
spiritual lightshone upon the minds of those 
ancient prophets, psalmists, and apostles, and, 
according to their several. ability, they have 
here reported what they saw and heard. The 
communication came from God ; but the record 
of itis of man. The object of this communi- 
cation is to give us a faithful report of all those 
religious truths, sentiments, and providential 
workings that are necessary to kindle faith and 
hope in God, cause men to feel their need of a 
Saviour, and fill the soul with aspirations for 
all that is true and good ; and, while doing this 
these writers were under an influence tha 
kept them free from error. Beyond this limit 
they were liable to blunder and fall into ‘mis- 
takes, In many cases they actually did err; 
but, while a great deal of bad science, 
chronological anacbronisms, incorrect reason- 
ings, and mythical and legendary stories crept 
into their writings, yet their authority as re- 
ligious teachers is entirely unharmed thereby.” 
We do not wonder that the editor of The JIn- 
terior, who holds a theory of inspiration which 
requires him to believe in the scientific accuracy 
of every word in the Bible, (unless he has weak- 
ened on the word day, in the first of Genesis), 
should be somewhat disturbed by this brace of 
heretics, whose canons of inspiration have been 
discharged right under the ramparts of the cita- 
del which he is called to defend. Dr. McKaig 
seems to him, as in the extract above, to dis- 
card the facts of the Old Testament, while he 
admits the inspiration of its “religious truths 
and sentiments’’; while Professor Swing rejects 
the sentiments of the Old Testament but ad- 
mits its facts. To him it doubtless seems as if 
the prophecy contained in the nursery rhyme 
of Jack Sprat and his wife was being fulfilled 
in a somewhat startling way in the Presbytery 
of Chicago. “We are by no means disposed to 
deny that there may be reason for his fears ; but 
we trust that, the discussion which has been 
raised concerning the question of inspiration 
will result in a better understanding of it by 


the people of all our churches. 
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| “Tam strength of the” rD 
among the Universalists may be gathered 
merely from the generally favorable se 
which Dr. Brooks’s book has been received. 
Two weeks ago, in an article on “The Revival 
Season,” we ventured to make a word of sug- 
gestion on the subject to other than so-called 
Evangelical churches. One Universalist pas? 
tor writes: 


“Tn my church here we have had and are still 
baving what I calla genuine revival. On last 
Sabbath I received forty adult members to the 
church, and I think that forty more will join 
at our next communion. I see that Dr. Cuyler 
added thirty-seven to hischurch. I am glad of 
it. We ought to do this same work, and we 
are doing it more and more as a denomination. 
While I have my pen, let me thank you forthe 
generous recognition you have given to our 
people. I hope the time will come 
when the Universalist Church will be recog- 
nized as a Christian body by all. I believe it is 
laboring to make itself deserving of recognition 
even at the hands of the most prejudiced.”’ | 
Another Universalist clergyman of over 30 
years’ experience writes: 

“Tam not among the special admirers of Dr. 
Brooks’s ‘ New Departure,’ though no one will 
gofurther thanI in favoring the deepest ex- 
perience of the Christian life among ourselves 
and all other denominations. 

“If you find that Dr. Brooks is not warmly 
greeted by many of our people, I trust you 
will not attribute this fact to a want of sympa- 
thy with an advance movement or higher 
Christian attainments among us. No such in- 
difference prevails or has prevailed in our 
ranks in the history of our denomination, Mr, 
Brooks to the contrary notwithstanding. 

‘Universalism isthe Protestantism of Pro- 
testantism, and its work has necessarily been 
largely controversial; but it bas never seen 
the day when it was disposed to turn its back 
on Christ and experimental religion, and I 
have witnessed among no people revivals of 
greater power than I have known among Uni- 
versalists. 

“ The truth is, we have been distrustful of 
‘Orthodox’ methods—of its system of revival- 
ism, in which we have been the principal target 
for abuse by such scapegraces and mounte- 
banks as your observation will readily recall. 

‘*ButI took up my pen to thank you for 
that editorial on “The Revival Season,” and 
to say that in my judgment such counsel as 
you have therein given will do far more good 
in promoting the object Mr. Brooks has in- 
tended to advance than his book, though that 
will not be without its beneficent results, 

‘* Would that our papers would take up your 
appeal, or that they would with more directness 
and unanimity urge this work upon the de- 
nomination. That would prove an excellent 
“‘departure” from methods which might be 
improved in our Zion.” 


Mr. F. B. CarPentsEr thus writes us: 


“The publication of the letters embracing 
the question addressed to Mr. Greeley as to 
the future punishment of liars, and his reply, 
in THE INDEPENDENT of this date, reminds me 
of a ‘little story.’ ; 

‘“«The late Judge Kellogg, of Essex County, 
N. Y., was for some years a representative in 
Congress. He was a bluff, hearty man, con- 
cealing under a rough exterior a kind heart 
and much thoughtfulness upon religious sub- 
jects. One evening in Washington he told us 
this story. Mie said that he was called by his 
townspeople a ‘ Universalist,’ a title for which 
he cared little, having many original views of 
his own, which probably would scarcely have 
been considered orthodox. Still for much that 
goes by the name of ‘Universalism’ he had 
great dislike. This preliminary to the story. 
The Judge said he was sitting in his Jaw office 
one afternoon, when a mild-looking gentleman 
introduced himself as a lecturer on the Univers- 
alist doctrines; that, upon inquiry at the hotel 
for leading members of that persuasion, he had 


logg.’ He asked as to the probabilities of his get- 
ting a hearing in the community for a course of 
lectures, and, gradually warming up, at length 
ventured to ask the Judge if he was a ‘ restora- 
tionist.’ 

“*No, said the Judge; ‘I am not.’ 

« ‘An! then you are of those of us who believe 
that all punishment for sin is confined to this 
world ?’ 

“¢No,’ said the Judge; ‘I am not of that 
kind either.’ 

“His questioner looked puzzled, and then 
said: ‘Excuse me, Judge Kellogg, but’ those. 
are the only Universalists I ever heard of. 
Will you be so kind as to give me your particu- 
lar views ?” 

“The Judge was an enormous tobacco-chewer. 
Throwing down his‘ quid,’ with much empha- 
sis, he replied: ‘ Well, sir, I have had a pretty 
large experience of human nature, I have seen 
so much humbuggery, rascality, and corruption 
generally that I have come to believe in unl- 
versal damnation !’”’ 
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aoe ies Kingsley; one of the best known 
and most admired of English anthors and 
had a flattering reception last Saturday 
tfrom the Lotus Club, of this city. His 
pddress was a modest and sensible one and he 
yery favorably impressed all those that met 
him. The company was a distinguished one. 
Mr. Wm. M. Evarts made a happy allusion to 
Goldwin Smith’s assertion that we all hate the 
English; and Mr. Parton, introduced as our 
+ novelist, proved himself an even better 
orator. Mr. Saxe spoke well enough; but 
would not begin till the guest had been 
¢ dragged into the circle to hear him; and Dr. H. 
€. Potter's speech was not in excellent taste, 
Otherwise the occasion was exceedingly pleas- 
ant, and we were pleased to see the honor done 

to one of our favorite contributors. 

....Bishop Mullen, of Erie, Pa., refuses 
absolution and the sacraments to any Catholics 
who send their children to the publie schools. 
He is the same man who expelled John Arthur 
from a Father Matthew society in Erie for ven- 


turing to say in our columns that he agreed 


with Mayor Keiley on theschool question. Mr, 
Arthur says, ina letter published in the Erie 
Dispatch, that the system of the confessional 
nas in Ireland worked excellently with the 
women, producing the most chaste women in 
the world (he does not speak of their other 
moral qualities); while on the men its influeace 
pas been to produce “a dangerous self-abase- 
ment and a woful deterioration of moral spirit.’’ 
We fear Mr. Arthur will go a good while with- 
out absolution from any of Bishop Mullen’s 
ts. 


...We are extremely pleased to see that the 
American minister to Japan refuses to unite 
with the representatives of the other nations in 
demanding ex-territorial rights. The other na- 
tions would require that the entire country be 
opened for the free ingress of foreigners, and 
then deny to the Japanese Government the 
right to punish foreigners for offenses against 
Japanese laws.. The result would be to humil- 
fate the local government in the eyes of its own 
people and open the way for a protectorate or 
even annexation of the empire to England or 
Russia. To extend a system of consular juris- 
diction all over the empire would be really 
impossible, and to allow it would be a confes- 
sion of moral and physical weakness, 

..»eThe Rey. E. Thresher wrote a letter on 
open communion to the Central Baptist. An- 
opber correspondent wrote on the following week 
to express his delfght with the threshing thus 
administered—“‘ so respectful, so gentle, yet so 
decided and forcible” —and mentions amongits 
happiest sentences his characterization of open 
communionism as ‘‘ Communism with the garb 
6f' religion thrown over it to-make it more 
attractive to weak minds.” Whether this is an 
example of the ‘‘respectful and gentle” or the 
“decided and forcible’ the applanding corre- 
spondent omits to say. 


....A Protestant from the country who spent 
the other Sunday in New York told his wife, on 
his return, that he ‘‘attended Dr. Alban’s 
church in the morning.” He expressed him- 
self as pleased with Kaleidoscopic Christianity, 
but said that he was surprised to find that the 
Romen Catholics now used the English lan- 
guage in their services. 

.... The last place where Congress should cut 
down expenses is in the maintenance of our 
little regular army. Our force is needed, every 
man of them, to enforce the present Indian 
policy. We believe in treating good Indians 
well and relentlessly»punishing bad Indians, 
And this requires an efficient. military. 

....A letter received from Denver, Colorado» 
protests against the folly of physicians who 
allow patients in the last stages of consump- 
tion to go to Colorado, to die ina very few days. 
The air is rarer, contains less oxygen, and is 
too trying if the disease is too far advanced. 

.... Several of our most’ competent literary 
critics have expressed to us the opinion that in 
his sketches of ‘ Literary London,” lately pub- 
lished in THe INDEPENDENT, Joaquin Miller 
has done his very best literary work. They 
strike us as extremely good. 

-...Correspondents who wish to receive 
back their “declined” articles will please 
Notice that we request them to send us not only 
the necessary stamps, but, what is evén more 
important, a directed envelope. 


-»..The Jubilee Singers have already earned 


. andeent home from England $35,000. They 


expect to make the amount up to $50,000 be- 
- the end of March, when their campaign 
8. 


+...As a complement to Mr. Murray’s lecture 
on “Civilized Heathen,” the Rev: J, P. Bland, 
of Cambridge, has been lecturing on ‘“ Un- 
ware Christians.” Not a barren subject 


-...-Our “* Roman @atholic,” who writes to us 
trom Rome in this week’s paper, is one whom 
ven the Freeman's Journal would recognize as 
Properly bearing the name. =. 

+-.s“Toomucheegirl” was what the timid 


Chinaman sai b 
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‘Religions: Sutelligence, 


Amoxa the best “items” of our revival 


news this week are two or three from Univers: | 


alist churches. A three days’ meeting for con- 
ference and worship was appointed to be held 
in the chuch of Springfield, Ohio, of whose re- 
sults we have not heard; but there are encour- 
aging reports from two other churches. Tbe 
following letter is published in The Christian 
Leader: , 


“T have good news from our churehes in 
Kent and Brimfield, Rostane County, Ohio, 
where Br. Willson labors. hey are having a 
genuine revival. A series of meetings resulted 
in a ‘ New Departure,’ last Sunday, on the part 
of twenty-one persons, who made public profes- 
sion of the Christian réligion, promising to live 
as the ‘grace of God’ teaches. Nineteen of 
them united with the church.at Kent and two 
at Brimfield. Br. Willson has the names of 
several others who are pledged to the same 
departure, while others still are turning their 
faces in that direction. A deep and earnest 
religious feeling pervades his people and the 
end is not yet.” 


The Star in the West has the following note, 
dated Feb. 4th, from a member of the Rev. T, 
8. Guthrie’s church in Muncie, Ind. : 


“The protracted meeting commenced in the 
Universalist church in this city last Sunday 
week, under the administration of the pastor, 
There were 
twenty-nine persons who came forward and 
united with the church during this short pro- 
tracted meeting. The spirit of divine love 
was specially manifested in our 10 A. M. con- 
ference meetings. The brothers and sisters 
went with it into the evening congregation. 
It was the minister’s inspiration in preaching 
the Word and evidently pervaded the assem- 
bly. It is the Lord’s work in answer to faith- 
ful prayer.’’ 


The Sanhedrim were skeptical about the or- 
thodoxy of Peter and John ; but when they saw 
the lame man whom they bad healed standing 
up beside them “they could say nothing 
against it.” There may be many of our readers 
who do not believe in all the doctrines of the 
Universalists ; but it will be hard for any of 
them to find fault with such work as this. 
...-The Methodist journals are crowded 
with revival news and notes. So great is 
the embarrassment of riches that we can 
hardly give any account of the work going 
on. The Advocate of this city tells of see- 
ing most the whole congregation of Dr. 
Foss’s church remain*to"a’prayer-meeting after 
the evening service. In South Easton, Pa., 
about 220 conversions have taken place; at 
Mineral Springs, N.Y., 153; in two Indianapolis 
churches, 172; in Cazenovia, N. Y., 200; and 
these are only part of a great number of places 
where the good work is going on with power. 
.... The National Baptist reports 655 baptisms in 
one issue. In Rock Island, Il., about 250 have 
professed conversion in connection with the 
Baptist church, and there has been: much 
interest in the Hanson-place and Lee-ayenue 
churches, Brooklyn. From the latter church 
numbers go away every Sunday evening who 
are unable to gain entrance, and there is a deep 
and steady current of religious interest,resulting 
in constant conversions ....The Congregational 
church in Tabor, Ia., has recently received more 
than 50 members; and in Volney, N. Y., under 
Dr. Holbrook’s preaching, about the same num- 
ber of conversions have occurred. There is 
also deep interest in Foxboro’, Mass., and in 
many other places. . . The Presbyterian churches 
of Rochester received at the last communion 
105 members; the church in West Oakow, IIL, 
68; and in Petroleum Center—‘‘the Perga- 
mos’? as The Evangelist says ‘‘ of the oil regions’ 
—a powerful revival is in progress. 


....We have full féports in the English 
papers of the meetings lately held in London to 
express sympathy with the German Government 
in its conflict with the Ultramontanes. The 
demonstration does not appear to have been 
very successful. Earl Russell was not present 
and the speakers were not generally men of 
great influence in England. It is rather pleas: 
ant to learn, on the authority of the London 
Times, that the only speaker ‘really capable of 
discussing the subject” was an American from 
Berlin, our own Dr. Joseph P. Thompson; 
The correspondent of the Herald also says: . 


“He gave a history of the controversy, an 
exposé of all the movements and counter-move- 
ments of the powers in. opposition, an abstract 
of the laws passed by the German Government, 
and, in short, furnished all the information re- 
quired for a thorough understanding of the 
struggle now going on. Several times he pro- 
posed tocut bis speech short abruptly; but 
loud cries of ‘ No, no! Go on, goon!’ kept him 
on his feet until nearly six Pp, M., the meet- 
ing having commenced at two. When I 
sey that Mr. Thompson’s speech was the speech 
of the afternoon [ Gh the approbation 
the meeting accordéd "it; and the tremendous 
applause with which it:was concluded, the 
congratulations poured on him afterward, and 
the fact that whenmemersbody -was already 
wearied with nearly three;hours of speaking, 
the attention was more rapt up to the close of 
his words than at any previous time fully justi- 
fy the assertion. He bad come from Beriin 
expressly to attend this meeting, be was in 
earnest in his advocacy and eloquent.jn bis 
manner, and his reception from Behring! bo 









end. was one which erican, have 
The London “Freeman adaé the curious tii- 
formation that “by far the ablest'and most per- 
tinent speech was made by quite a young man, 
Dr. J. P. Thompson, from Berlin.” ©The repre- 
sentation of Dr. Thompson as a promising 
German youth reads well here in New York. 
The report of his speech which we find in The 
Rock, indicates that it must have been an able 
apology for the German ecclesiastical laws. We 
are confident, however, that Dr. Thompson’s 
address is imperfectly reported, and that his en- 
dorsement of the new legislation was much less 
sweeping than it is made to appear. Because the 
Roman Catholic Church accepts the patronage 
of the German state, it has no business to com- 
plain if the state does interfere sharply to regu- 
late its internal affairs; and this is the point, 
we have no doubt, that Dr. Thompson pressed. 
But we know him too well not to know that 
he heartily regrets that union of church and 
state which makes such interference possible, 
and that he regards this policy of Bismarck as 
possibly the least wrong of many wrong ways 
of dealing with the question—the only right 
way being that of disestablishment and non- 
interference. Dean Stanley wrote a letter to the 
meeting declining to commit himseif to the 
measures of Bismarck, concerning which he did 
pretend to be informed; but giving what was 
considered decided moral support to the gen- 
eral drift of Bismarckism. For this Zhe .Spec- 
tator, which has been the stout friend of the 
Dean hitherto, administers to him a trenchant 
rebuke. The German papers congratulate 
themselves upon this expression of English 
feeling ; but they should not flatter themselves 
that the powers who rule in English or in 
American society are in favor of any such 
measures as those which Prince Bismarck is 
forcing upon Germany. 


...-The “ Baptist Year Book,” now passing 
through the press, will exhibit the following 
figures: Associations 890, a gain for the year 
of 37; churches 20,520, a gain of 800; minis- 
ters 12,598, a gain of 706; additions by baptism 
during the year 70,162, by letter 30,521, by ex- 
perience 7,127, by restoration 6,634; diminu- 
tions by death 12,530, by letter 53,679, by ex- 
clusion 15,551, by erasure 4,158. Total mew- 
bership 1,633,939 ; increase over last year 48,707. 
About 350 associations failed to send minutes. 
The reported increase is about half that of last 
year. The National Baptist, from which we 
borrow these statistics, points out, however, 
that the contributions for the support of the 
Gospel at home and abroad are smaller in the 
Baptist denomination than in any other. It 
quotes the following statistics from Dr. Thomp- 
son’s ‘Church and State in America”’ : 

‘In the year 1872 the five leading denomina- 

tions in the United States raised for their church 
expenses, for home and foreign missions, for 
theological institutes, etc., the following sums: 
the Baptists, $3,391,276 ; the Congregational- 
ists, about $4,000,000 ; the Episcopalians, 6,304,- 
608; the Methodists, $17,437,184; the Presby- 
terians, $11,070,325,” 
“Bear io mind,’’ continues this journal, 
“that each of the denominations named above, 
except the Methodist, is smaller than the Bap- 
tist. The Congregationalists number but 828,- 
679; the Presbyterians, including all branches, 
but. 711,046." The Baptist hopes that “our 
defective mode of gathering statisties has done 
us injustice” (we have no doubt of it), but 
adds: 


‘* When we are charged with bigotry we feel 
that the shaft falls harmless from an impen- 
etrable coat of mail; but, should it happen 
that we should be charged: with a want of con- 
secration, a want -of self-denying, systematic 
benevolence, we greatly fear that the arrow 
would find a joint in our harness.” 


.... The Rev. Dr. Caird, principal of Glasgow 
University, made the address on a recent Sun- 
day at the opening of the new church built for 
the Rev. William Knight, who with his congre- 
gation recently left the Free Church of Scot- 
land. Dr. Caird in his address considered the 
question whether the Bible, and more especis\- 
ly the New Testament, sanctions the assertion 
that disbelief in Christian truth is penal. The 
answer which he felt compelled to give was 
that the Scriptures did not sanction any such 
doctrine. Esl se f¥ 

“To make disbelief in the generally accepted 
interpretations of Scripture a punishable sin, 
one condition is absolutely necessary, and. that 
condition is an infallible interpreter on earth. 
Thinkers of our own time, like Carlyle and 
Francis W. Newman, have arrived at conclu- 
sions which are opposed to thé cherished con- 
vietions of most Christians in this country. To 
hold that in the next world they will be damned 
for their honest doubts or their ignorance.in 
this matter is. to hold a doctrine wholly op- 
posed to the true conception of God-mon- 
strous and even blasphemous.” 

In conclusion, Mr..Cain@kexpressed his warmest 
sympathy with the new church, and said that, 
while some of the opinions and conclusions of 
Mr. Knight were not his own, yet that he was 
a minister of which any church in the country 
might be proud and that tt would bea sad day 
for the churches of Scotland when such an one 
could find no pface within their pale. For'this 
utterance Professor Caitd himself ‘has been 
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@alled to account by members of his Presby- 
tery. Thereare many rising men in the Scot- 
tish churches who are inclined to be tolerant ; 
and the stricter folk are bound to make it warm 
for them. 


----Professor Fisher sets forth these five 
propositions in a recent article in the Wew Dn- 
lander: 1. That the first and second generation 
of English reformers did not hold the jure divino 
theory of episcopacy. 2. That the Church of 
England in the sixteenth century was in fulj 
communion with the other Protestant churches 
of Europe. 8. That the greatest divines of the 
Church of England in the seventeenth century, 
including Hooker, Usher, Hall, Stillingfleet, and 
others, acknowledged the validity of Presby- 
terian ordination. 4, That the fellowship with 
the foreign churches on the part of the English 
Churches was owing not to forbearance, but 
to a genuine liberality of opinion, 5. That 
the Church of Enyland has never, by law or 
synodical action, discredited the validity of the 
ordination practiced in other Protestant bodies. 
Church and State, whose editor is as well quali- 
fied as any other Episcopal journalist to pro- 
nounce upon a historical question, quotes these 
statements and remarks: ‘‘ With these proposi- 
tions and with the general drift of Professor 
Fisher's article we find little occasion to differ.” 
There has been a great deal of dust kicked up 
by the High Churchmen in this discussion about 
ordination ; but not enough to obscure the fact 
which has been plainly brought to light that the 
dogma of the apostolical succession in the En- 
glish Chureh has the flimsiest historical found- 
ation. 


....The triennial meeting of the National 
Congregational Council will be held at New 
Haven, its session beginning on September 
80th of the current year and continuing one 
week. The Council will discuss, among other 
topics, the possibility at this time of another 
great baptism of the Holy Spirit. It will con- 
sider also the fellowship of the churches, and 
the question of an organic expression of an un- 
denominational unity. It will investigate the 
organization and management of mission 
churches, the relations of benevolent societies, 
and the spiritual condition of our colleges; and 
it will inquire how to make the pulpit effective, 
and what are the elements of the religion which 
will take hold of the American people. On this 
last question we have considerable hope that 
the Council will be able to come to a conclu- 
sion. The elements of the religion which will 
take hold of the American people are, we pro- 
foundly believe, simply the elements of Chris- 
tianity; and we have no doubt that the Council 
will think so too. Of the other topies men- 
tioned there are several that will awaken inter- 
est, and the meeting promises to be one of 
great importance to Congregationalists. 


...-A Reformed Episcopal church has been 
formed at Moncton, in New Brunswick. The 
members of the new organization put forth the 
following declaration : 


“We, whose names are hereunto appended, 
in humble reliance upon Almighty God, do 
hereby now declare our separation from the 
Episcopal Church of New Brunswick, presided 
over by the Right Rev. John, Lord Bishop of 


_ Fredericton, and that we unite with the Re- 


formed Episcopal Church of America, the 
ght Rev. George David Cummins, D.D., pré- 
siding bishop.” 
The Rev. Edmund D. Neill, president of Mac- 
Alister College, in Minneapolis, and a Presby- 
terian, has also applied to his presbytery to be 
transferred to the Reformed Episcopal Church, 
The change of denominational relations will 
not, it is said, affect Mr. Neill’s official copnec- 
tion with the college. In New York steps were 
taken toward the formation of the First Re- 
formed Episcopal church, at Steinway Hall, last 
Sunday. More than 100 persons tarried after 
the services to take part in the organization; 
Bishop Cummins stated that two churches 
would soon be established in Philadelphia, and 
one in Brooklyn next Sunday. 


....The Congregational Quarterly for January 
brings us carefully-gathered and admirably- 
arranged statistics of the churches of its de- 
nomination. We give a brief abstract; 
churches, 3,325—gain, 62; members, 323,679— 
gain, 4,763; additions during the year by pro- 
fession, 13,216—729 less than the preceding 
year; in Sunday-schools, 371,100—gain, 1,454; 
benevolent contributions, $1,213,816—a loss ¢f 
$72,122. For the first time this year the con- 
tributions for home expenditures are reported, 
but imperfectly. Only 1,093 churches make 
reports—less than one-third ot the whole num, 
ber; and the total of their gifts for this. pur- 
pose is $1,978,365.. Mr. Quint thinks that if. all 
the churches reported (as in the Methodist, 
Presbyterian, and Episcopal churches they aré 
compelled to do) the amount would be not less 
than $6,000,000. This fact should be borne in 
mind in studying the comparative statistics of 
the denominations quoted in our note on thé 
Baptists above, from Dr. Thompson’s book. 


...-In noticing lately the manual and work of 
the American Congregational Union, we inad- 
vertently gave but in part the addresses of it® 
several executive officers. The rooms-of the 








Union an@ the place of meeting for the Board 
of Trustees.and for the making of all grants 
for church-building are in New York, Nos. 68 
and 69 Bible House ; Rev. Ray Palmer, D.D., 
corresponding secretary, and N. A. Calkins, 
treasurer. The office of the corresponding 
secretary for New England, Rev. Christopher 
Cushing, D.D., is at Room No. 20, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston. _ Money can be sent 
directly to the treasurer or to either of the 
secretaries, as may be most convenient. 


....An argument for the ‘Abolition of the 
Thirty-nine Articles’? has been printed by an 
English Ritualist. The writer shows that their 
authors were Calvinists; and the fact that 
Churchmen, High and Low, are agreed in re- 
pudiating Calvinism makes their presence in 
the Prayer Book a scandal and a reason for get- 
ting rid of them. So the demand for revision 
is now heard at the other end of the Church. 
It is too High for the Low and too Low for the 
High. It does look a little as if the elements 
in the Church are irreconcilable, and the one 
party or the other must expel or swallow up 
its antagonist. . 

-.-.The ‘deceased wife’s sister’? was last 
revisiting the glimpses of the moon in Vic- 
toria; where the Presbyterians of the anti- 
podes discussed her at great length, and finally 
resolved not to marry her. Poor thing! 


..»» There has been another exchange of pul- 
pits between a Baptist minister of Cambridge, 
Mass., and his Universalist neighbor, and no- 
body hurt, so far as heard from. 








Washington. 


Wasurneron, Feb. 15th, 1874. 


Mr. Dawes has tried in vain to induce 
the House of Representatives to fix an early 
day for final adjournment. It rejected his 
resolution, and then passed another declar- 
ing its purpose to remain in session till the 
currency. question and that relating to cheap 
transportation shall be considered and dis- 
posed of. This would give encouragement 
to those who desire that these great ques- 
tions shall be properly adjusted, did they 
not know that the same majority that voted 
down Mr. Dawes’s proposition favors the ad- 
dition of fifty or one hundred millions to 
the currency. If Congress is to remain 
here till July for the purpose of a fresh issue 
of greenbacks in a time of profound peace, 
an early adjournment and the drifting, do- 
nothing policy is preferable. 

Two important appropriation bills have 

passed the House, and it is so industriously 
at work that it can adjourn at an early day 
if it chooses to do so—that is, if it 
prefers to let the tariff, taxation, and 
currency questions go over to the next 
session or a future Congress. Mr. Dawes’s 
idea is that little legislation is better than 
a great deal of indifferent or bad legislation ; 
and the result will prove him right. Hehas 
been censured for giving in his adhesion to 
the bill fixing the amount of legal-tenders 
at four hundred millions, for it-is claimed 
that this is virtually an inflation to the 
amount of the so-called ‘‘reserves”—that is, 
forty-four millions; but Mr. Dawes eyi- 
dently took this step as a compromise, and 
with the full knowledge that it is utter- 
ly impossible to get through the House a 
bill prohibiting the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury from using the ‘‘reserve.” In point of 
fact, he has used nearly all of it, and the 
Ways and Means hold that it had better all 
be used and kept out than allow any secre- 
tary to play fast and loose with it. Itis 
considered quite certain in congressional 
circles that the Secretary will not be per- 
mitted to withdraw it from circulation 
again. 

Mr. Dawes’s financial speech creates some 
excitement in political circles and at the 
Treasury Department. There isa formidable 
array of figures in the speech, and it would 
be strange if there were not some mistakes; 
but I believe they will stand the test of ex- 
amination and criticism. They seem to 
show that the tendency of the times is 
toward extravagance, rather than economy; 
and the leader of the House sounds the bu- 
gie note of retreat and reform in the direc- 
tion of economy. He is accused by ardent 
partisans of not buttering his words suffi- 
ciently for party exigencies. When the 
speech was concluded, a Republican mem- 
ber. exclaimed that ‘‘it has lost us New 
Hampshire and Connecticut!” It is hardly 
possible that the people of those states are 
go ignorant and stupid that they will vote 


against Republican principles because one 











of the Republican leaders urges his party 
friends in Congress to greater economy and 
to correct the abuses of the past. A party 
which corrects its own mistakes is worthy 
of a long life, and one which declines to do 
so ought to meet with condemnation at the 
hands of the people. It is quite evident that 
Mr. Dawes is not the strongest of 
partisans. His theory of duty is un- 
like that of some other Republicans; for he 
does not believe that he was sent to Con- 
gress by his constituents solely to promote 
the interests of a party, nor does he believe 
that Congress sits for the purpose of sus- 
taining the Republican party. - The House 
is inclined to economy just now, in a gen- 
eral way ; but I doubt if it follows its leader 
far enough to avert new taxes. Itis plain 
that there must be increased taxation ora 
new loan; andif the majority in the House 
of Representatives can have its way in this’ 
matter, it will get out of the difficulties 
which surround the Treasury by resort to a 
forced loan—that is, to an issue of legal 
tenders. 

Whatever else it may do, this Congress 
intends to abolish some of the many abuses 
connected with the departments. It has 
called for a statement of facts in regard to 
the collection of unpaid duties and taxes, 
and the reply of Secretary Richardson shows 
that instant reform or abolition of the 
moiety system is needed. When a single 
“ informer” receives $100,000 in two or three 
years; when three customs officers in New 
York receive, over and above their salaries, 
a million of dollars in a few years, itis time 
that the law which permits such outrageous 
fees shall be abolished. In the collection of 
unpaid taxes it seems that a congressman 
who was instrumental in passing the law 
contrived to obtain from the Secretary a 
contract for one of his political friends or 
tools, through which the friend and political 
supporter received over $100,000. It is 
alleged that the same member contrived 
another piece of legislation, through which 
he obtained for himself $20,000 for legal 
services. It is very well to do as our friend 
Mr. Woodford, of Brooklyn, is doing—look 
carefully over the departments, to see if 
there are not too many clerks. He believes 
in more work, fewer clerks, and better pay; 
and he is right. But the big leaks should 
be stopped and the big thieves exposed. 
What a fact was that stated by Mr. Dawes, in 
his speech, that the pension agents receive 
from $9,000 to $18,000 a year; and a commit- 
tee of Congress expresses the opinion that 
nearly one-fourth of the pensions are fraud- 
ulent. So long as Congress can be persuaded 
to shut its eyes to such villanies they will 
continue—till the people send new men 
here todo the work of reform. The wiser 
way, the shrewder policy is for the party in 
power to wipe out these abuses, and, in 
consequence, retain the confidence of the 
people. 

The Senate has made improvements on 
the existing Bankrupt Law, and now, if 
the House will be reasonable, they will 
speedily become law. The House wants 
repeal ; but the Senate won’t grant it, and, 
if it-will not agree to the modifications of 
the present act, then it must remain as it is 
for a time longer. Mr. Sherman, of the 
Finance Committee, is somewhat impatient 
over the dilatoriness of the Senate on the 
currency question. He begs it to say what 
it wants—more or less currency, or the 
same amount which is now in circulation ; 
but the debate goes wearily on, without the 
possibility of a test vote at an early day. 

D. W. B. 


Publisher's Department, 


FEw persons ventured to dream that any 
invention to cure Hernia would ever super- 
sede the rigid, painful metal trusses. But 
the new Elastic Truss has achieved this re- 
sult, and is worn night and day till the 
cure comes, causing no pain whatever. This 
Truss is sent by mail everywhere at reason- 
able price, and Circulars furnished free by 
The Elastic Truss Co., No. 688 Broadway, 
N. Y. City. 











Tue best ‘‘ Elastic Truss” in the world 
is now sold by Pomeroy & Co., 744 Broad- 
way, N. Y., for three dollars. Write to 
them for full particulars. 

rr 


SurercaL Exastic Srocxines, for en- 
larged veins, and Supporting Belts, of best 
quality, at Pommroy’s, 744 Broadway, N. Y. 





‘entirely well. 








VEGETINE is com of the best-vege- 
table ingredients the dispensary’ of Nature 
furnishes. 


$a 
DEAFNESS CAUSED BY CATARRH. 


CATARRH not unfrequently produces deaf- 
ness. ' ; 
Mr. Levi Spruvomr, of Nettle Lake (P.O.), 
Williams Co., Ohio, formerly of Durhan’s 
Corners, Ohio, has been cured of deafness 
of fourteen years’ standing by, using Dr. 
Sage’s Catarrh Remedy. He was so deaf 
he could not hear a person talk when seated 
by his side, and can now hear the church 
bells ring two miles distant. So he writes, 
A MARKED CASE OF DEAFNESS CURED. 
DICKERSONVILLE, Niag. Co., N.Y., Feb. 22, 1872. 
About one year ago I caught a severe cold 
in the head, which terminated in a severe 
form of Catarrh. During the time ulcera- 
tions occurred in the nasal passages, and I 
became wholly deaf in one ear, with partial 
deafness in the other. The inflammation 
had involved all the delicate structures of 
the ears and I was in immediate danger of 
permanent deafness. The discharge became 
profuse and foetid, both into my throat and 
from my ears. In this condition I called on 
Dr. Pierce for aid, who prescribed his Gold- 
en Medical Discovery and Catarrh Remedy, 
and ‘under their use have rapidly recovered. 
My hearing is restored and my Catarrh is 
JOHN SMITH. 
RR a 
MANUFACTURING the best Scale in the 
world and making it a point to spare no ex- 
pense in order to maintain the reputation 
acquired during a prosperous career of over 
forty years, the Messrs. Fairbanks are 
always full of orders. Their business thus 
far this year is largely in excess of the same 
period in 1873. Among their orders in Jan- 
uary was one for twelve Railroad Track 
Scales. Last week the Company made 
eight hundred Scales. They also purchased 
for immediate delivery seven hundred tons 
pigiron; but, at the rate the furnaces are 
now consuming iron, this amount will last 
less than two months. On Monday of this 
week they received an order from Chicago 
for twenty-two five-hundred-bushel Hopper 
Scales. America leads the world in this 
branch of industry, and. the Fairbanks 
Scale is the acknowledged standard. 
cn 


Tue half year commences at Hudson 
River Instituteand Claverack College Febru- 
ary 2d. From the “Annual Report” we quote: 
“The Hudson River Institute is so well 
known that the beauty of its location, the 
abundant provision of apparatus, the num- 
ber and competency of its faculty of instruc- 
tion, its collegiate powers to graduate female 
students, and its thorough discipline and 
management need no extended notice from 
us. We heartily concur in expressing the 
highest esteem for the institution, and in 
recommending it to all who have sons and 
daughters to educate.” For catalogues ad- 
dress Rey. ALtonzo Fxiack, Ph.D. 

Claverack, Col. Co., N. Y. 
I 

THE ‘‘ Willcox & Gibbs” excels all other 
sewing machines, not only in the simplicity 
of its mechanical features, but also in those 
points of practical utility which are most 
sought after. No other machine turns out 
so useful, durable, and handsome a seam, 
with so little exertion or painstaking on the 
part of the operator. : 





DR. JAS. C. JACKSON'S 
FAMOUS BOOK, 


How to Treat the Sick Without Medicine. 

Over 500 pages, well bound, and free from 
the unnecessary use of technical terms. 
Price, by mail, $2.26. 


ALSO 

The Laws of Life and Journal of Health, 
the leading Journal of its kind in this coun- 
try. Single copy, one year, $1.50. Liberal 
terms to agents. 

SPECIAL OFFER. : 

We will send The Laws of Life and Jour- 
nal of Health for one year and a copy of 
How to Treat the Sick Without Medicine, to 
one address, for $2.75. Send stamp for 
specimen copy of our Journal and catalogue 
of the best books published on the subject 
of Health. Address 

Austin, Jackson & Co., 
Dansville, Livingston Co., N. Y. 





LanDAv’s Florentine Hair Oil cannot be 
surpassed. Sold by druggists. 85 cents. 


FASHIONS. 


Lapres who want the best catalogue of 
spring and summer styles should send two 
stamps to A. Burdette Smith, “ Smith’s Pat- 
tern Bazaar,” Box 6055, New York City. 








NEW SsUBSCRIBERS. 

WE desire to make THE INDEPENDENT 5 
better newspaper this year than ever before, 
To do this requires money and a great deal 
of it. We have many friends who never 
forget us, who are constantly aiding us in 
increasing our circulation, and who never fail 
to say a good word for Tue INDEPENDENT 
on every proper occasion. Such friendship 
and help we greatly appreciate. We believe 
we give more valuable reading for the money 





than any other weekly paper in the country, - 


This is the opinion of thousands who write 
us on the subject. Our field of usefulness 
can be extended almost indefinitely by a very 
little outlay of time. For that time we are 
willing to give a valuable consideration. We 
want active agents in every city, town, and 
village, and are willing to pay them liberally 
for their services. We ask our subscribers 
to give us the names of such parties, male 
or female, who are willing to work for gooa 
pay—for any length of time. Our agents 
are making money, all of them, so far ag 
we know; some of them very rapidly. Full 
particulars given immediately to all appli- 
cants who desire the agency of Tur Inps- 
PENDENT. 





A PRESENT FOR ALL 


REMEMBER, every subscriber of Tue In- 
DEPENDENT (not in arrears), on renewing his 
or her subscription for one year and send- 
ing us, three dollars, will get, postpaid, im- 
mediately, our new and beautiful chromo 
(unmounted) entitled ‘‘Memories of Child- 
hood” ; or, by sending us $3.25, the picture 
will be sent mounted on canvas; or $8.50, 
on canvas and stretcher, the same as an oil 
painting. In the latter case, however, it will 
go by express, at the expense of the sub- 
scriber, asin that form it cannot safely go 


by mail. 
—— EE —___- 


t SPECIAL NOTICE. .2) 





WE ask the special attention of every 
subscriber to the change adopted in ad- 
dressing THe INDEPENDENT. The little 
yellow ticket on the paper giving the ad- 
dress gives also the date of the expiration of 
each subscription, in plain words and figures. 
We invite each subscriber to look carefully 
at these words and figures, and if money is 
due us to remit it promptly, without further 
notice. 

Receipts for renewal of subscription will 
be acknowledged by the change of date on 
the yellow ticket, either the first or second 
week after the money has been received. 

rr 

A PREMIUM FOR EVERYBODY. 
SPECIAL NOTICE TO OLD SUBSCRIBERS. 

Att old subscribers (not in arrears) te 
newing their subscriptions for one year in 
advance will be entitled to our new premi. 
um for 1874— ‘‘ Memories of Childhood.” 


See Premium Notice, in another column. 
i 


SENDING MONEY. 

OncE more we say: Do not send cut 
rency in a letter, if it is possible to procure 
either a money-order, draft on New York, 
or get'a letter registered. We cannot be 


responsible for its loss. 
I 


QUESTION ANSWERED. 


READER, if you want to know when your 








subscription expires, look at the little yellow 


ticket on this paper, on which is printed 
your name. The important fact is plainly 


and clearly'stated on that ticket. 
—————_—— 


TAKE NOTICE! 
Our subscribers aud friends will please 
take notice that we do not offer ‘wo premi- 
ums for one subscriber. 



























































































ss SEEDS AND PLANTS. 











February 19, 1874.] 

aE a 

WONDERFUL DISCOVERY IN 
PAINT. — 


INTERESTING TO ALL WHO Usk PAINtT.— 
We have before us an important work, en- 
titled ‘‘ How Every Man can Paint and Se- 
lect Colors for Houses, and Many Useful Hints 
How to Save Money, with Specimens of Colors, 
Chemical. Analysis of Paints,” ete., ete. 

This is a most valuable work, issued free 
to applicants by the proprietors of the 
INGERSOLL READY-MIXED PAINT 
WORKS, 156 SOUTH STREET, NEW 
YORK. The book explains all the secrets 
of the painter’s trade, the chemistry of 
paints, points out the defects of our modern 
paints over those of the ancieuts, who pro- 
duced paints that endured for thousands of 
years. Mr. Quarterman, the inventor—a 
painter and chemist of fifty-three years’ ex- 
perience—has produced a paint that un- 
questioned reference is given of its enduring 
for twenty years, which is about three times 
as long as that of any other known paint of 
the present day. This appears wonderful 
in these days of modern petroleum paints, 
which perish almost with their use. 

We advise all who use paints to send for 
the book, and all dealers to write and se- 
cure an agency for a paint whose use must 
become universal. The price is very rea- 
sonable. 

















Don’t forget to send your address to 
Reeves & Simonson, 58 Cortlandt st., N. Y., 
for their Illustrated Catalogue of Seeds and 
Plants for 1874. Sent free to all applicants 
on receipt of postage stamp. 





PROTECT YOUR Boripincs.—Fire and Wa- 
ter proof! One coat of Glines’s slate roof- 
ing paint is equal to four of any other. It 
fills up all holes in shingle, felt, tin, or iron 
roofs; never cracks nor scales off; stops all 
leaks; and is only 80 cents a galion, ready 
for use. Roofs examined, painted, and 
warranted. Local Agents wanted. Send 
for testimonials.. N. Y. Slate Roofing Co., 
No. 6 Cedar street, N. Y. 

N.B.—N. Y. Liquid Slate Roofing Co.’s (or 
City Oil Co.’s) Circular is copied from ours. 
We have no connection with that concern. 





Farr Price. No misrepresentation. JoNES 
Scam Works, Binghamton, N. Y. 
SURI eee 


Manapitia Estate, ? 
HALDAMULLA, CEYLON, § 
Messrs. Perry Davis & Son—Dear 
Sirs:—I have great pleasure in informing 
you that your Pain-Killer is working won- 
ders upon my estate. I have had a few 
cases of cliolera amongst my coolies, and 
only in one instance has it failed to work a 
perfect cure. 
You are at liberty tomake what use you 
please of this’ letter. 
{remain, dear sir, faithfully yours, 
Loyatty Peake, Manager. 


rr 

For Infants and Children, to prevent food 
turning sour on the stomach, use Minx 
oF Macnesta. You will find it at any drug- 


gist’s. 


“ OBSERVATIONS ON CATARRH.”—From a 
forthcoming work on Throat Diseases, by 

. N. Witt1aMson, M.D., late Clinical Phy- 
sician in the University Medical College. 
Sent free. on No. 137 East Seven- 
teenth street, N. Y. City. 


Best anD OpEst Famity MEpicine.— 
Sanford’s Liver Invigorator—a purely Vegeta- 
ble Cathartie and Tonie—for psia, Con- 
stipation, Debility, Sick H on Bilious 
Attacks,'and ali derangements of Liver, 
Stomach, and Bowels. Ask your Druggist 

for it. @Beware of imitations. 
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SIVER PILLS: 


THE BEST ADVICE 


that can be given to persons suffering from Dyspep- 
sia, Bilious Complaints, Colic, Constipation, Sick 
Headache, Fever and Ague, Nervous Debility, or of 
any disorder affecting the stomach, liver, or kidneys, 
is to tone, cleanse, and regulate them by 


DR. TUTT’S VEGETABLE PILLS. 


They act very mildly, yet they thoroughly restore 
the functional action of the digestive organs and the 
intestines’ and renovate the whole system. They 
produce neither nausea, griping, nor weakness and 
May be taken at any time without change of diet or 
occupation. 


A TIMELY WARNING. 

When you have Nausea, Headache, Yellow Cast of 
the Skin and Eyes, Loss of Appetite, Heartburn, Ver- 
tigo, Pain in the Back and Limbs, General Debility, 
take TUTT’s PILLS and ward off a spell of sickness, 
They will do it. 

Price % cents a box. Sold by all druggists. 


DR. TUTT’S IMPROVED HAIR DYE 


possesses qualities that no other Dye does. Itisin 
general use among the fashionable hair-dressers in 
every large city in the United States. It is harmless, 
natural, and easily applied. Sold all around the world. 
Price $1. 


DISEASES 


Of as sep 








stricture. in seminal w. 
the parts accompanied my nent 


JULIHN’S HYDRASTIN COMPOUND 


will be found iy ae efficacious fomesr. Send _ for circu 
larsto B. KEITH & CO., 41 Liberty street, N, ¥Y. For 
sale by Druggists. Price $1 per bottle, or 6 for $5, 


% NOTING BETTER.” he Bros. Bo 


Boston 
ohn Ware. ebrated VEGETABLE 
punennne BALSAM, for Colds end Consumption. 


HAIR DYE#. 


W. A. BATCHELOR’S genuine Hair Dye, the only 
True and Perfect Dye. It never fails. Established 
87 years. Sold and properly applied at BATCHEL- 


OR’'S Wig pean, 16 Bond street, New York. For 
sale by all druggists. 


° % 
Chevaliers 
LIFE FOR E HAIR will keep your hair healthy 
as cold weather comes om 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
THE GREAT AMERIOAN OOFFEE POT. 





















THE CHAMPION OF THE WORLD! 
Never boils over; makes its own hot water ; does its 
— coffee as clearas amber ; extracts 
tains all its aromatic and nutri- 
ade in five minutes. 
iy automatic steam coffee maker ever invent- 
ed cana le in construction, perfect in operation, mar- 
velous in ecomomy, never S "x with ap materials to 
make most — = Ous CO: 
Family size. $2.50 juarts, $2.25; 2 quarts, 
$2;1 quars, S178 Ben foals eaaress on ‘ecuipt of 
— 
, d Tea Urns, ae: - e michio-rintes, fur- 
nished’ to ohotals and saloons 
Here is an opportuni fy 0. 2 mone rarely pre- 
ape in a lifetime. oe and County Rights for sale. 
a etrealar, me it or send for illus- 
trated c 
E WITT C. BROWN & CO., 
OFFICE END SALEROOMS, 678 BROADWAY, 
opposite the Grand Central Hotel, New York City. 


GARDEN SEEDS. 
Alfred Bridgeman, 
876 Broadway, New York, 
Grower, Importer, and Dealer in 


Vegetable, Field, 


Flower Seeds. 


Garden Tools and Horticultural Books. 

My annual priced Catalogues are now ready and 
mailed free to all applicants. They contain all the 
leading and most popular sorts of Vegetable, Field, 
and Flower Seeds, including all the most desir- 
able novelties of the past season. 


oe 


CURE. 
V7 =: age 
FOR cme BY 
3 Druggists. |] 
E so cecmeidaihe to 
: M. w. BRIG. 
HAM & CO., 
56 Pork oo™ 


cunt Merit iynocues” Reve boon before —“Brown’s Brou- 
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paActic MAIL STEAMSHIP LINE. 


GREAT REDUCTION IN 
FREIGHT CALIFO 
The meogniicens Contes of this Mgnt LL be dis- 
patehed fro hae , fF New York, as 
“ACAP E. VAN BICE, daturday, ‘Fep- 


HENRY BIR salad ” Capt. A. @. GRAY, Satur- 


day, March i at2 P.M. 
a ROLON,” eae, jis nS BE ieee March 28th, 
And every fortnight! ter; con- 


necting at Panama with all ig ae for Central 
‘American, Mexican Coast, and South Pacific Ports. 








These Eopmets will = call at Kingston, @ Jamal 
both on t h doy, after srriving 
at that port on on Friday “the sixth er inwalle 
New York, end leaving Beturday P. ¥ \spinwall 








ceeeien of: the 


aving been 
and ecorated. ‘tro tho nt. Piet newly u 
hetstered by Messrs. A. T. . Stewart ¢ a. 
steamers, for Freight ete., Will be di spatched 
Re, rosa red Saturdays Ww enever the necessities 
tran: mi uire 

RATES OF PASSAGE. 


(Including Birth, Meals, gad all requisites for the 
New ow Fate San Franci $100, or $110 Currency, 


to location. 
bd a Beinn or $50 Gold, according to 





JAPAN AND CHINA. 
The ist Jlenaid $ Steamers of this Line leave San Fran- 
cinen 1st of every month fs. Yokohama, Hong-Kong, 


and § hae, Mails. 
~ il be Be dispatched 0 = tog 16th pak ee 
He ore oe 
0: e ‘ong-Ho r st, ne . 
will ight to ~- ote YO San 


Fe pm dg = ' Yokohama and 
NCisco. oul breaking bu 
Time e Contracts and Through. Bills of Lading issued 


Tea will be brought from San Francisco to New 
York, fast, in 28 days, at $40 Gold per ton of 2,000 Ibs. 

For freight and or other information aj ppiy 
at the Company’s Office, Pier 42, North River, foot of 
Canal sa ew Co 


J. BULLAY, Superintendent. 
UrUs 5 HATCH, 
Vice-Pres ig Di 


Fourteenth Annual Statement of the 


WASHINGTON 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


155 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


CYRUS CURTISS, President. 
December 31st, 1873. 














TR FS ECAGR AND’ 


oem antataaoe8 ana 
COLOSSEUM. 
Broadway and 35th Street, New York. 
NOW COMPLETED AND PERMANENTLY OPEN 


‘OR THE EXPOSITION OF 
The Magniscont nt CV CUA PRAM IC ILLUSION, 





00 
With Sexe Sharinin Ee ehh ay Effects of 
STARL and GASLIGHT. 


This cated chef d’auvre of modern art. 
by DANSON & SONs, covers 40,000 ‘ifusto feet of can- 
vas and presents the most perfect illusion_of = illu. 


A SERIES Or CAR wo NDERFUL EX- 
HIBITIONS, Comets the Wonders of Seience and 
Mechanics, Automatic , Musical Curiosities, 


ben Illusions, Magical Novelties, etc., etc., among: whieh 


THE eras Ay THE SPIRIT HAND. 
HE LECTORIUM 
are daily ince ures, afternoon and evening, upon 
E ILLUSIONS AND DELUSIONS OF SCIEN 
Illustrated by costly ap ppereins, displaying the won- 
ders of Sound and Optics, among on are 
The Protean Cabinet, the Spirit Flame, the Telephone, 
Speaking ing Portraits, lving Statue, and 
many won 
po elevator conveys visitors to and from the Tower 
ry five minutes. The entertainments are under 
the “direction of on TOBIN, late Secretary of the 
London Polytec! 
Exhibition every aftertioon, from 1 to 5 o’clock, and 
every ae ~ from 7 to 10 o’clock. 
Admission, $1. No ‘Extras. 


bey ff 5 tg should send to Gro. P. ROWELL & 
Co. Row, N. Y., forth oe Ditous Pamphiet, 
pow a a tists of 3,000 newspa estimates 
showing the cost of advertising. failed. free. 


DEVOE’S 












a 
THE FINEST TLELUMINATOR IN THE 


IN PE roe oan CASE 
The Devoe Mfg. Co,, a York. 


i <os V2 

ER AY, oy © a re 
erie 

EUHIVA URI Es 
t 7 i 4 sak ~ 
That sgiendie, New Field Game which created such 
an excitement at Newport, Long Branch, and else- 
where, last season, will be brought out this Spring, in 
sets of seven different styles, at at prices: 
$12.50, $25, $50, $100, $250, $500, $1,000. eautiful 
game cannot be described ina brief space, we will 
send an iJlustrated catalogue, containing rules and full 
description free to ear one, on epplics ion. 

WES GAME Worcester, Mass 


THE GREAT CHURCH LIGHT. 


FRINK’S PATENT REFLECTORS 














o 
4 Liberal Discount to Churches and the Trade. 
epot 551 PEARL sis a (one door east of 
Broa way), New York, I. P. FRINK, Inventor and 
Patentee. 





Net Assets, January Ist, 1873................ $5,120,221 65 
RECEIPTS. 
Premiums ....... eapatévccce soos $1,012,926 75 
Interest..........+0« Sdeccecccoese 214,063 28 
—— $1,257,010 08 
$4,377,231 68 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Claims a TOGA, ois cokcr es: $303,912 76 
Surrendered Policies and 
Dividends to Policy Hold- 
niin tities smedtudigieh asin 213,99 47 
Matured Endowments......... 16,065 97 
Total paid Policy Holders.. $543,973 20 
ae to Stockholders...... oe 4 
Cameceseceesessecescscses® yde 2S 
cour mies incl ae ‘Ca Leaded 
S, ver- 
Rising, Printing. Station- 
ery, Medical Examina- 
HONS, OUC...........cceceees 137,577 19 772,975 30 
Net Assets, Dec. 3ist, 1873................. $3,604,256 38 


INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 









Loans on Bond and Mosteage me ddels cvilde vies 1,363,977 87 
Puited States Securities at cost............ 326,982 50 
N. Y. State, County, and City Stocks at 
WO ncaa enn wiwwewins bint vse daees andes 1,169,324 13 
[asnen Pollalé "Tee OD 
RR . 
Cash Ay Banks and Trust Co .. 195,833 11 
Cash‘in course of transmission............. 32,305 51 
$3,004,256 38 
TinGerOat QOCEREE, <n... cccccusccscspeevecesces 33,989 00 
Market value of stocks in excess of cost.. 40,293 37 
Actual investments................ Resaske ae "$3,878,498 % 
Premiums due and unpaid.... ... eecbcneoed 63,786 65 
Deferred Premiums.... ........ og) Veo adkets 168,040 00 
Other Assets.............5+- rig Ea <A 15,502 7 
Gross Assets to December Jist, 1873........ $3,925,818 25 


Cash reserved for Policies, 
etc., as per Co.’s valuation... $3,375,851 00 
Liabilities for Claims, etc..... 74,420 02 3,450,271 02 





SURPLUS...............+.-- 6475, 547 23 


EVERY LADY that uses a sewing 

machine uecds the Magic Threader. By 

mail 25cts. ; with 1-2 doz. Standard nee- 

a dies, SOcts. Agents wanted everywhere. 
THE ARCO MF'C CO. 


Box 342, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


MOTT’S 


LIVER PILLS! 








An old physician once said that nearly all diseases 
originate from A DISEASED CONDITION OF THE LIVER, 
and this statement is true, although it may at first 
seem like an exaggeration. When the Liver is out of 
order the whole system and every organ and function 
suffer more or less in consequence. In the incipient 
stages of the disease a man 


DOES NOT KNOW WHAT AILS HIM. 

He is moody, restless, and despondent; and that is 
the time to take a SIMPLE REMEDY, that wa restore 
him to health 


IN A SINGLE DAY, 


and prevent a whole train of diseases that may fol- 
low. 

MOTT’S LIVER PILLS cure torpidity of the Liver. 
MOTT’S LIVER PILLS give tone to the stomach. 
MOTT’S LIVER PILLS cleanse the system of bile. 
MOTT’S LIVER PILLS drive out febrile affections. 
MOTT’S LIVER PILLS strengthen the whole system, 
MOTT’S LIVER PILLS regulate the Liver and are 
more reliable as a Liver medicine than any of the 


mineral preparations, that DO MORE HARM THAN 


GOOD. 
For sale by all Druggists. Priee 26 cents per box. 
JOHN F, HENRY, CURRAN & CO., 


PROPRIETORS, 
8 and @ College Place, New York, 





No Frog No Foot, No Foot No Horse. 


HOW TO SHOE HORSES PROPERLY. 


RATIONAL HORSE-SHOEINC. 
Price One Dollar 


* GOODENOUGH HORSESHOE.” 
41 Dey Street, New York. 


BASHFULNESS, = Deqpondency Ws Weakness 


nd a oer. For 
cause and eutesendutump tobe. Eck, Box. 2747,Cin’1,0. 


THE MILD POWER 


CURES. 


HUMPHREYS’S 


HOMCOPATHIC SPECIFICS 


AVE PROVED, tye THE MOST AMPLE EX. 
perience, an entire success. Simple, Feomet, Effi- 
cient, and Reliable. ind are the aly = medicines per- 
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ee Generation. 5 aon be 
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Weekly Market Keview. 


REPORTED EXPRESSLY FOR “THE INDEPENDENT,” 
By H. K. THURBER & CO., 


172 and 175 Chambers, 294, 296, 298 Greenwich street, 
New York. 


GROCERS’ MARKET. 


COFFEES.—Since our last Coffees (Rios) have de- 
clined 1 cent per pound. Our quotations have been 
revised accordingly. The jobbing trade has been con- 
fined to small lots at current rates, with no disposition 
on the part of holders to push sales. Javas and other 
mild sorts are firm, but not buoyant. 


FISH AND SALT.—Mackerel.—A steady good de- 
mand prevails for both Shore and Bay at firm prices, 
Dry Cod in good demand at full rates. Herring.—A 
moderate demand continues at unchanged rates. Salt 
unchanged. 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC FRUITS.—Malaga Box 
Raisins are firm. Seedless, in mats, are higher and in 
good demand. Turkish Prunes continue in good de- 
mand. Qurrants quiet, Citron dull. There isa good 
demané for Domestic Fruits. 


MOLASSES.—Foreign is quiet and nominally un- 
ehanged. Grocers’ grades in good demand and full 
prices obtained. New Orleans in good request for 
choice grades and prices tending upward. = ~~ 


RICE.—A fair demand from the home A and 
prices remain about steady, A slight d¢treas® in the 
demand for Garolinas and an increase in that of Ran- 
¢oon, with a steady request for Patna. 


SUGARS.—Busiiiess in Raws has been nearly at a 
standstill. Holders, however, do not urge sales, but 
@wait the pleasure of refitiets.. Refined is in steady 
good demand, with an upward tendency. 


SYRUPS.—There is a steady good demand for al) 
grades and prices are looking upward. Medium and 
tow grades scarce and wanted. 


SPICES.—A fair jobbing demand has prevailed for 
most kinds at full prices. An active speculative in- 
quiry for Cloves and Nutmegs. Singapore Super 
easier. 


TEAS.—There has been no Change of importance. 
Market quiet. Greens been in most demand. Oolongs 
tn moderate request. 





GENERAL MARKET. 


BREADSTUFFS, Etc.—Business in shipping grades 
has been Jargerthan the precéding week. Buckwheat 
in moderate demand. Corn Meal.—Market unsettled, 
prices unchanged. Wheat.—On most all the grades 
there is a noticeable decline, though Western White 
is in good demand and higher. Corn.—Trade quiet and 
prices unchanged. Malt is quiet and nominally un- 
changed. 


BUILDING MATERIALS.—Cement dull and un- 
changed. Yellow Pine Timber continues in good de, 
mand. Prices of assorted Lumber unchanged. Bricks 
dull. Nails advancing. Limeand Lath in fair request 
Glass steady. Prices unchanged. 


COTTON.—The demand for “spot” Cotton has been 
light, the market closing dull at the following revised 
quotations: Ordinary reduced % ct., Good do. un- 
changed, Strict do. and Low Middling advanced ¥ ct., 
Middling ¥ ct., and Good do. \ ct., the market closing 
nominal. The sales comprise 3,539 bales (including 69 
to arrive), of which 838 were taken for export, 2,165 for 
spinning, and 59 on speculation. The market for 
future delivery has been quiet and prices have de- 
clined three-sixteenthe of a cent. The sales aggre- 
gate 47,300 bales, at 154@17 11-32 cents. Basis Low Mid- 
dling : 15 @15 3-16 cents for Febrtiary,; coments 
for March, 16@16% cents for April; 16}4@16 19-32 | 
for May, 1629-32@17 cents for June, 17 5- rT 
cents for July, and 16% cents for September. We 
quote : 

NEW YORE CLASSIFICATION. 






Uplands ana New 
Florida. Mobile. Orleans. Texas. 
Ordinary, per o 13 38 
Good Ordinary.. uy MK 
Low 3 Good OF 18 4 1-16 1-16 
iw af 

Middling pees 163% ten 16% 
Good Middling. = 175% 17% 17% 


HIDES AND LEATHER.—The market is. dull and 
prices aré nominal. Good demand for Hemlock Sole. 
Market closing firm. 


HOPS.—The demand is very light and the transac- 
tions are few. 


LIVE STOCK.—The demand was moderate and the . 


market a shade firmer. Steers and Oxen of poor to 
strictly prime quality sold at 9X to 12c. perlb. Calves 


arein good demand. Sheep marked dull, and prices } 


are weaker for common and ordinary. 


METALS.—Copper.—The market for Ingot continues 
inactive and prices lower. Pig Lead: is without espe- 
cial movement. Prices unchanged. Block Tin is 
dull and lower. Spelter.—Foreign is firm; demand 
light. Zinc is quiet and steady. 


MISCELLANEOUS.—Candles.~Demand light and 
prices unchanged. Drugs.—There has been a little 
improvement to note ina large way. The tendency 
of some descriptions is to advaii¢e. Dyés.—There is 
a good. demand for Logwood.. Prices: unchanged. 
Other kinds are inactive. Guano’ @ull. Gunny Bags 


quiet. Gunny Cloth.—For India there is rather more’ 


inquiry and prices are firmer. Hardware in good re- 
quest for Domestic. Hay.—The demand for shipping 
isonly moderate, but pricesare maintained. Hemp.— 
There is more inquiry for Manilla: “Market firm. For 
all other foreign and domestic Hemps market. quiet. 
Prices unchanged, India Rubber.—Market quiet. 
Indigo.—There is a moderate jobbing demand and 
prices remain steady. Paperunchanged. Stearine is 
dull. 


ors, NAVAL STORES, Erc.—Linseed is firm at 96 
-@% c. Crude, Whale is quiet. Prime Winter Lard 


quiet. Prices nnchanged. Tanners’ Oils firm. Crude 


~ Cotton Seed scarce. ‘Turpentine in: good request and 
prices much stronger. 
PROVISIONS.—There has been a. general decline in 
~the Hog product. Beef firm. Market quiet. 
an active demand for 
purposes. Stocks re- 
~@uced., Market tending upward. 





THE’ INDEPENDENT. 


SE aN AEN aa LL et 


WHOLESALE COUNTRY PRO- 
DUCE MARKET, 


BUTTER.—There has been a good demand during 
the past week for all grades of Butter. The demand 
been principally from local and Eastern buyers; 
demand from the South light. Western packed, of all 
kinds, is fully 2 cents better and has sold very freely. 
Receipts for the week, 14,618 packages. We quote: 


State, single dairies, prime...... dadeeds dcdccdivesacvd 40@ 42 














State, entire dairies, good to prime. «+ -88@40 
State, entire dairies, fair to good... «+ 36@38 
State, firkins, good to prime...... ++ 87@39 


State, firkins, fair to good........... 
State, half-firkin tubs, very choice..... 


State, half-firkin tubs, good to prime........ 2 .48@49 
State, half-firkin tubs, fair to good............++»B8@42 
ai Wonk tab tubs, g Poate. © f Bar 
, Welz prime. $e 

State, Welsh tubs, s, fair to good...... Bebscosbdecccer S38 
State fancy pailsand tubs to grocers: 

Fancy, Orange bis and Creamer: 48@50 
yh to prim 





od. 
Gates new roll oo 
California, old........4..-.++ --—@ 
Pennsylvania store-packed tubs, good to prime. .35@37 


CHEESE.—The market has been less active. Ex- 
ports have been favored with an advance in the Liv- 
erpool quotations, lower freights, and higher gold. 












The demand from the home trade moderate. Re- 
ceipts for the week, 5,128 packages. We'quote: 

State Factory, fine.............+ eveces sovecsseeeeld O16% 
State Factory, good to prime. +15 @16 
State Factory, fair to good.... +14 @1 
State Factory, poor to fair......... «12 @M4 
State Farm Dairy, good to ee pt --15 @16 
State Farm Dairy, fair to good.. «14 @15 
Sta os Boer ey, pee to fair.. .--12 @14 
One Kactors TORRONE, occenscapscccnsecs as 3 ei 
Ohio Avesta cory, fa to ern fate: veoeeed34@15 
Ohio Factory, poor..............006 --.11 @13 
Obio Factory, skimnined. EY Coe eee oe 7 @12 


 BGGS.—The light rnn of receipts.ind a steady de- 





mand have caused a material advance. Receipts, 
2,800 packages. We quote: ou 

State and Penn®....: eethesdavucseyee onoseesccoes 23 @— 
Western, extra brands..,... ... +» -2A}@25 
Western, old...... eae eaieancatn 20 @22 


GREEN FRUITS.—Apples are in fair demand, 
Hickory Nuts are firmer. Peanuts are dull. We 
quote: 

Apples, mixed lots, State, per bbl........... $3 00@$4 00 


“selected varieties, State, per bbl... 4 0@ 4 50 

S — pOor to Male OE Was ejis. cc ceccess 150@ 2 50 
Fem, Cakfornia, Winter Nelis, per box.... 2 00@ 2 50 
“ Easter Beurre, “ -- 300@ 3 50 
Cranberries, Cape Cod, fancy, per bbl...... 12 50@13 00 


‘ad fair to prime, per ‘bbl. 10 50@12 00 
Jersey, fancy, Per DOX.........scecsceceeeceees 
Jersey, good to — per box. 




















Jerse GD TALS, .. cons bicvevdesewcescdd 2 0@ 

Nuts Hicko: Nuts shell bark, per bush, .« H W@ 1 12 
. North Carolina, per bush.......... 2 25@ 2 50 

x , Virginia, prime 2 70@ 2 80 

Peanu i i 22 

ecanu 

Peanu' 19 











GREEN VEGETABLES.—There is no 
any kind. We quote: 


Onions, red, per bbl.. 
“yellow, per bbl... 
“ white, “ " 
Garlic, per 100 strings......... ose 


pernipe Russia. pee es bes 
bbard, per pple 
Sabbages, white, per 100.. 
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DRIED FRUITS.—Apples are in moderate demand, 
Unpeeled Peaches firm and in fair demand. Peeled 
are steady. Blackberries are scarce. We quote: 
Apples, State, 1873, SNC... sstivirscevtsiees ll @l2 


uarters.. 
7 Western, = 












ina prim 

* * ose , Peeled, 2008 to prime. 18 @n 

ss Unpegled, So Reehieraes ° rts 
Blackberries, prime.........: 5 eb 
Cherries, State, 1873, # tb... % @2i 
Plum: s, eee 183. # . ot on 

“” Southern, 1873, 8 i 9 @21 
Raspberries, 1873, # D. 30 @32 


POULTRY AND GAME.—Dressed is plentiful. Live 
Poultry in fair request. Prices steady. Game of all 
kinds in good demand. We-quote: 

© pressip PourtRy. 
Chickens, Jersey and Bucks Co., prime.... id @ 16 
» J yjand Bucks in to FE 


Saosessoooo geese 











ur 
urkeys, 
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prim: 
eys, bang os ook to prime.. 
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air...,. . 
to prime.. wre 
to good....... Five d 
LIVE POULTRY. 
Fowls and Geickens, Jersey, occas oeee 
Forisaad © ckens, Western, # D....,,. 


7s @ D 
urkeys, Western, @ i” 
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Geese, Western, 00 
Geese, Western, fair 
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I, r doz 250 @27 
Quail sma of soft, pe per doz. | F arp 
Partridges, rn, per pair ae @ 8 
Grouse, . 6 = 
- | egase, inferior, per pair, 8 B 
Rab : pai: “45 @ 55 
Yousef aaa ¢ soul 

enison, a 
Venison, short saddles Wecccccssesst cdsvehee’s “OB 13 





BEANS.—Receipts liberal and prices favor buyers. 
We quote: 
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POTATOES.—There is a fair and steady demand 
for all kinds of Potatoes. 


Rose, State, in m shipping on order 


Prince Albert, ™ ene order 


Jackso’ 


ASHES,-Market quiet. 


Jer: 


Pesenboy, soy Mae, ba 0} 


quote: 


Pots, first sorts. . 
Pearls, first sorts... 
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We quote: 
00@$3 50 
se Rae 
Matic 1 H@ 2 25 
Bae gor 908 18 
mani Det, * 1 ie 2 50 
1-2 50@ 2 7% 
: 1 Be tO 
1 225@ 2 50 
wAiiieell.s 1 2 00@ 2 25 
- 5 S0@ g 50 
Hb Bele, 4 50@ 5 00 


Prices unchanged. We 
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PEAS.—Canadian Peas are in light supply and prices 
are higher. Green Peas quiet. Southern Black Eye 
scarce. We quote: 


Canadian, free, in bbls.. 









‘Green, new, primc......... 
eigen, new, poor to fair.,. 
uthern b. e., ph 2-bush. 
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PRICES CUR CURRENT. 


Groceries and Pi Provisions. 
BAW SUGARS — DuTY 5 
l¥a3ke. @ Bb. 


hin Mess, nw 1700 a17 50 
n' 





eo y 
| vy Mess...17 00 a18 00 
\Heavy Mess West- 
| ern, new.......17 17 55 
‘Thin Mess We 
00 al7 50 
14% alb 5 
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1%a—1 r¥ Sug. Cured, City... Scab 
MOLASSES burs, 5cR, Western. .9° 09% 
Oivrsic. i. boise —t> a—73 iBACON—SMOKED, 
Porto Riec. N.—48 a-—70 (Breakfast..... veee013 ald 
English Is., N.—37 a—47 ‘shor ea é “ft a9 
Muscovado vs, « a—i0 
SYRU ibbeds. ...: 
GAtit.. “9% a0 
vba #6] 
Sign 94 


DA. cove ce. 1050 al1 59 


Free @ 
Young Hyson. ms . 110 fest Mess...1200 al3 50 
Hyson.. 
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;Packet Reef..1650 a7 00 
”k’t,20.00, 020 50 
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oo e298 —32 
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CANNED FRUIT, Ere. In small pekts, 
Peaches,2b ® 100inabbl.... 4%4a—5 
Oils 5 eneiai oe 2 2240 |SODA—BICARB. ; 
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chpres. Capt. :  prine Ra 1% 
doz., gold.— — a300 | ai .— 8a—y 
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resale 24 NSE Laat 
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@ doz........ a #150 gene 10“a—ll 
Flour and iy 
|\WHBAT. rt 
jog mill spg.162 a165 
a9 159 a1 62 
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a8 148 a 152 
a9 75 | Winter Red....160 2170 
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24 t 
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Castor Oil..... 25 :Phosphorus.. er 05 allée 
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H. K. THURBER & CO., 


WHOLESALE GROCERS 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


173 and 175 Chambers St., 294, 296, and 
298 Greenwich St., New York. 
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. Commercial, 
CUSTOMS FINES AND PENALTIES. 
Tue Secretary of the Treasury, in re- 
sponse to a resolution of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, has submitted a statement of 
the amount of money paid from March 1st, 
1869, to November’ 8dy1878, in the way of 
fines and settlements for violation of the 
revenue laws at the ports of Boston and 
New York. The statement in respect to 
_ New York gives three thousand and five 
hundred cases. The exhibit in respect to 
these cases we have in the following figures: 





@ POONA si. .0ic.s. ccecsadevnsaceeed $4,210,391 7 
WD sii ak Nose tv acs bh cabs acdacaceoss €42 222,774 71 
Costs and EXpenSeS..............sssseseees 234,104 31 
Net amount covered into the Treasury. 12 75 
The collector’s portion 245 97 
Naval officer’s portion 64 
Surveyor’s portion.......... 61 

on of informers 04 




















urveyor’s portion...» ........+++ 
‘he portion of inform aa 
The share of the United 

At the port of New York especially the 
present system of moieties gives an enor- 
mous perquisite to the collector, naval 
officer, surveyor, and special agent. Mr. 
Jayne, as special agent, has received in the 
abovenamed period between three and four 
hundred thousand dollars; while the other 
three officers have received. each about the 
same amount... President Grant, in one of 
his ‘messages, recommended that the system 
be abolished, as, on the whole, more calcu- 
lated to. corrupt than improve the revenue 
seryice; and Mr. Boutwell, then Secretary 
of the Treasury, concurred with the recom- 
mendation, and urged it upon the attention 
of' Congress in his annual report. 

There may be practical wisdom in allow- 
ing informers to have a share in the pro- 
ceeds of fines and forfeitures for violating 
the revenue laws; but the revenue officers 
themselves, being paid. a suitable salary, 
should have no power to compromise such 
cases and no pecuniary interest in the pro- 
ceeds. Under the present system their in- 
terest isby no means. necessarily identical 
with that of the Government. They are 
tempted to settle.cases which .ought to, be 
prosecuted, in order the more speedily to 
make sure of their own profits, or ‘to com- 
mence proceedings when there is no just 
ground for action, in the hope of individual 
gain.. We hope that Congress, now that the 
subject is brought to its attention, will give 
our revenue laws a. thorough overhauling, 
making them more intelligible, and entirely, 
abolishing the moiety system so far as Goy- 
ernment officers are concerned. The im- 
porting interests of the country are serious- 
ly seberrentt and damaged: by the present 
system: § 


BUSINESS QUALIFICATIONS. 


EXPERIENCE is the best teacher. This 
has been held to be truth, strange as it may 
seem, long before the present race of teach- 
ers were born. An experienced servant in 
the'kitchen is regarded as far more valuable 
than a raw recruit just landed from 
Ireland. An experienced cashier is kept by 
any well-conducted business firm as long, 
almost, as life lasts. An experienced agent 
is. worth a dozen green hands, however 
smart they maybe. Experience in any im- 
portant business vocation is regarded every- 
where, the world over, as invaluable. The 
above remarks, of course, do not apply to 
sénators and members of Congress, to gov- 
ernors and other magistrates, to aldermen 
and ‘to custom-house officials. Not at all. 
Assoon as a man ‘hashad experience and 
begins to be valuable in political service his 
head must be,.chopped off instantly, to 
make room for some greenhorn, who is a 
know-nothing as to the first letter in the 
alphabet of duty. This rule may not ap- 
ply strictly to old Massachusetts, where ex- 
perienced men are held to be of some value 
as senators, representatives, etc. In all other 

states,so far as we know, good, experienced 
men, are not rene "gS" public-serv- 
arits: “As soon as they become worth any- 
thing, they must. be discharged. As we 
approach the millennium, however, we 
shall.reform our action, probably, in civil 
service business matters. But that reform 
must first begin within the people. We 
will illustrate our own peculiar views by 
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printing the following item in regard to the 
old-fashioned town of Northampton: 

“* The oldest bank, president in the United 
States is probabl . Eliphalet Williams, 
of Northampton, Mass. He will be ninety- 
five years of age in March ‘next. He pre- 
sided at the annual meeting of stockholders 
of the; Northampton National Bank, and 
was re-elected to the posjtion he, has long 
and ably filled.” 


Somehow or other, the action of the bank 
referred to seems very rational and proper. 
‘We have seen no quotation of the price of 
thestock in the Northampton National Bank;. 
but, if there is any for sale at:par, we should 
like to. know it, for the special benefit of 


some of our old-fashioned readers, who have 
plenty of money to invest in safe places. 


EE 
DRY GOODS. 


Wrrnovr any great changes in the mar- 
ket, the general conditions of trade are con’ 
siderably improved. The city is filling up 
with buyers from the West, and a pretty 
active canvassing is going on in nearly 
every department of business, preparatory 
to the full opening of the spring business. 
In domestic cotton goods of every kind 
there isa good demand and prices are very 
firmly maintained. Some of the out-of-town 
buyers have come here with an impression 
that lower rates will be established in lead- 
ing staples’; but they will not be long, 
we imagine, in discovering their mistake, 
and when they do they will com. 
mence buying actively. The stocks of 
standard cottons and woolens in first hands 
is not large, and a few days of active buying 
will reduce them very essentially. The ease 
in the money market has not had any 
marked influence, as yet; but, as the im- 
pression gains strength that this ease is to 
continue, it cannot fail to impart confidence 
to buyers and to make all holders of: goods 
less desirous of parting with them at any 
concession of prices. Congress has not yet 
taken any decided steps in relation to the 
currency, and that to a certain measure 
causes some apprehensions as to the future 
of the money market. But it is so well un- 
derstood by intelligent merchants that some 
kind of an expansion policy will be adopted 
that the result is’ regarded as sure in favor 
of more currency, and they are discounting 
the future in their present speculations, 

There is a steady demand for unbleached 
sheetings and. sbirtings from first hands, 
without any large speculative transactions. 
Prices of both heavy and light-weight 
fabrics are well sustained, but the sales are 
in small lots. 

Bleached sheetings and shirting have 
lacked animation during the week, and’ the 
sales from first hands have been mostly in 
small lots, to keep up assortments. Prices 
are steady and unchanged. 

Printing are in somewhat better 
demand, wit creased sales, but only to 
supply immediate wants. Sales of 64square, 
extra quality, for immediate delivery, are 
made at 6 cents, 80 days, and of 56 by 60 at 
5 cents. 

Prints are not in so active demand as had 
been anticipated, and the sales’ are to a 
moderate extent. only ; but pricesare steady 
and there is a better demand for the best 
standard qualities of shirting patterns. 

Ginghams are selling moderately from 
first hands; but the demand is comparative- 
ly inactive and prices are unchanged. 

Printed lawns and percales are coming 
into. more active demand, with vy en- 
couraging sales of the leading styles. ices 
are steadily maintained. 

Cotton duck is in more active demand, 
with increased sales at steady quotations. 

Cotton drills are in good demand, but 
chiefly for small lots.to supply the home 
trade. There is very little export demand 
for these goods. Prices‘are firm. 

Osnaburgs are selling moderately at 
steady prices; but there is no noticeable 

movement in them,’ ° 

Cotton bags are in rather more active de- 
mand, with large sales from first hands; 
but prices are without change, although 
they are more firmly maintained. 

tton yarns are without much activity, 
and the sales from first; hands are to a small 
extent, at unchanged prices... 

me of he more Pople Wakes ero Adeity 
some 0 
well cleaned out from first: ‘hands. Quo : 
tions are firmly maintained.:; 

Cambrics of th ve 
at steady prices, but the 
tively light for the season. 

Roll mets ‘are in- fair démand for 
small lots! and prices are maintained. 

Silesias are selling moderately at steady 
prices bet there is no speculative demand 


, makes are, held 
es are compara- 





Apron checks appear to be in leap#eggnd 





demand, but without essential change. The 
Pacific Mills present.a very attractive dis- 
play of their fabrics, which are offered at 
popular prices. ° ‘ 

There is an improved demand in woolens 
generally, and favorite makes, both of all- 
wool and cotton-warp cloths, are in good de- 
mand at steady prices. Overcoatings are 
in less demand, but without any material 
change in quotations. 

Fancy cassimeres of desirable styles are 
selling more freely; but medium and low 
grades are in less demand. Agents are an- 
ticipating an improvement in the market. 
There is no quotable change in prices. 

Satinets. are).in, moderate. demand, with 
small sales at steady prices, 

Kentucky jeans may be quoted as more 
active, with a slight increase in sales, but 
without change of prices. 

Flannels are in the usual demand at this 
season of the year, which is small. Sales 
are effected in small lots and prices are 
steadily maintained. 

Foreign goods are without any material 
change. The opening of the spring de- 
mand is less active than the importers had 
counted on, and the buyers from the West 
do not appear to be impressed with the idea 
of there being any necessity for hurrying in 
making their selections. It is not im- 
probable, however, that a little later in the. 
season they may discover that they made a 
miscalculation. The importations for the 
week are on a moderate scale, being to the 
amount of $3,959,113. The amount mar- 
keted was $4,032,137. Prices of all desira- 
ble British goods are steady, and for the 
lighter Continental fabrics the market is 
likely to: be higher as the season advances, 





LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN THB 
UNITED STATES, 








MONDAY EVENING, February 16th, 1874. 
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BROWN SHEETINGS. 
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BROWN DRILLS. 
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A.T, STEWART & CO. 


are offering, at greatly reduced prices, the balance 
of their 
PARIS AND NEW-YORK READY-MADE 


SILK SUITS. 


Prices $30 each, upward. Among which are some 
of the most elegant and costly that have ever been 
imported. 

$10 each, upward. 

Velvet and Cloth 
Sacques and 


Polonaise 


AT PROPORTIONATELY LOW PRICES. 





A large invoice of 


Camel’s Hair Shawls 


AT ABOUT ONE-HALF FORMER PRICES. 





An immense stock of 


Laces and Lace Goods. 


A LARGE INVOICE OF ELEGANTLY EMBROID- 
ERED 


UNLAUNDRIED GOODS, 


for Ladies’ Underwear. 








A great variety of 


SASH RIBBONS 


at a reduction of 50 per cent. from former prices. 





A splendid assortment of 


Hamburg Edgineselnsertions 


Forming the largest and most attractive assortment 
of Popular Goods offered this season. 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 10 sts. 


SPRING FABRICS. 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO. 


SPRING STOCK 





NOW OPEN OF 


PLAIN AND FANCY 
DRESS GOODS, 


DRESS AND SHIRTING CAMBRICS, 
PERCALES, Etc., Ete, 


INDIA SHAWLS 


From $1 95 Upward, 


A LARGE LOT NOW OFFERING 


Greatly Below their Actual Value. 
BROADWAY, corner 19th st., New York. 





SHIRTS. 


| j j : 
),W, onnston, 
760 GRAND STREET, New York, 
Also Hosiery and Men’s Furnishing Goods. Six 
Dress made to measure, of Wamsutta 
wee usin, for $13.50 and upward, according to the 
Ex" six fine Dross Shirts of Masonville Muglin for $10.50 
iding ide of New York a good 
Ae ncn aioe by sending the following meas~ 
urements in. inches of collar worn; measure 
from center of shoulder ong arm to knuckle of small 
finger; around chest, waist, and ret eee nares, 
of plaits; if for studs, Tairais oF becons t of 
Under Shirts and Drawers.of all the popular makes. 


BROOK’S PRIZE MEDAL 


SPOOL COTTON: 
WHITE, BLACK, AND COLORED. * 
eogoets oo Suk ant ifeed or dtaetc eae 
‘ga.and 64 Worth Street. Mes 











Poplin, Mohair, and Aipaca Ditto, . 
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Financial, 


NEW YORK BANKS. 


Tue American Exchange Bank, located 
on Broadway, corner of Liberty street, is 
one of the oldest and most popular corpo- 
rations of-its class in the city. It was 
organized, we believe, about the year 1840, 
with Nathaniel Weed as president. Its 
capital (which has been several times in- 
creased) is now $5,000,000, its deposits over 
$8,500,000, and its loans and discounts 
aggregate nearly $12,000,000. This has 
always been a favorite institution with 
our leading merchants. It does less, per- 
haps, of what is termed Wall Street busi- 
ness than any of the large down-town 
banks. Some few old and wealthy stock 
firms deposit there; but this class of ac- 
counts is not mach sought for. While 
under the administration of its former 
president, David Leavitt, Esq., who suc- 
ceeded Mr. Weed, this institution stood at 
the very head of our city banks. It had 
more brains, pluck, efficiency, and wealth 
in its officers and directors than could be 
found in any other half dozen similar corpo- 
rations in the city. They were the lead- 
ing men of New York and Brooklyn. If 
there was a sudden scare or squall in 
financial affairs, David Leavitt would just 
step to the front and say : ‘‘ Pshaw ! nothing 
is the matter.” Sometimes the officers of 
other banks would get frightened ; in which 
case they would immediately run to ‘‘ Uncle 
David” for advice. He was always very 
cordial, and would at once take out his gold 
snuff-box, offer a friendly pinch all round, 
and be ‘‘ perfectly amazed” to hear that any- 
body was frightened. “If you want help, 
call on me,” he would say. His nerve and 
boldness many a time was worth millions to 
New York and tens of millions to the coun- 
try. In financial ability David Leavitt 
stood head and shoulders above any other 
similar official in the neighborhood. He 
sometimes made mistakes; but he had 
sense enough to “retreat in good order” 
at very short notice when he found him- 
self on the wrong track. Since the 
retirement of Mr. Leavitt from the Amer- 
ican Exchange Bank it has continued to 
retain its high position, but is far more 
conservative than formerly. Its present able 
president, Mr. George 8. Coe, is a man of 
sound judgment and high integrity. He may 
always be found at his post, never neglect- 
ing his duty to the bank or its numerous 
depositors and correspondents, The present 
board .of directors are practical business 
men, known all over the country as clear- 
headed, sagacious capitalists and merchants. 
The stock of the bank is firmly held and 
widely scattered. It pays its semi-annuaj 
dividends as regularly and promptly as the 
seasons come round, no matter what panics 
or commercial troubles mry occur. We re- 
gard this as one of the strongest and very 
best institutions of its class in the city. 

The Continental Bank is located at No, 5 
Nassau street, near Wall, and is better 
known as the place of business of the emi- 
nent bankers Fisk & Hatch than of the insti- 
tution named. This bank was started about 
twenty years ago, by able business men. 
Its first president, Mr. George Curtis, was 
one of the most intelligent and popular bank 
officials ever known in the city. Under his 
skillful and able management the bank 
goon took a high position, while it steadily 
made money for its stockholders. Since 
the death of Mr. Curtis it has been an ‘‘ un- 
lucky institution.” Its management has been 
very unpopular with business men—so much 
so that a large-number of its best and oldest 
patrons have withdrawn their accounts from 
it. At times it has been so conservative that 
its business has been extremely limited. It 
seemed to be afraid to do anything what- 
ever unless some Wm. B. Astor, A.T. Stew- 
art, or Cornelius Vanderbilt would endorse 
all the paper offered for discount. At other 
times, seeing the folly of its extra conserv- 
atism, its officials have gone to the other ex- 
treme in their recklessness. There has been 
no steady, intelligent action in the con- 
cern anywhere, except in the drawing of 
salaries. ‘That business has been well 
done. The directors, mary of them, have 
been, very able business men; but they 
have somehow failed to impart their knowl. 
edge to this institution or give it the benefit 








of their good judgment and rich experience. , 


If they have given counsel, they have not 
been properly listened to or respected. The 
capital of this bank is $2,000,000, and the 
stock is very widely scattered, a very large 
proportion beidg held in New England. 
Outside of New York there is probably 
more held fn Connecticut than in any other 
state. In its early history it gained many 
friends there, who at present are 
in anything but an amiable frame 
of mind. They hope, however, that 
the recent change in its management 
will prove beneficial. There is no good 
reason why the Continental Bank should not 
prosper. It has long had a ‘‘bad name,” 
and its new officers and directors must work 
hard to retrieve what has been lost. The 
deposits of this bank are now ridiculously 
small—only about one and a half millions 
of dollars; while the Importers’ and 
Traders’ Bank, a much younger institution 
with a smaller capital, has ten times that 
amount. The Continental makes a poorer 
showing every way than any other bank in 
New York. With proper outside and inside 
efforts, its business and deposits would 
be doubled in a month, quadrupled in 
three months, and its stock, now sell- 
ing at 80, would be in demand, at 
par, inside of twelve months. We make 
this plain statement with no ill will 
whatever to any one ever connected 
with that concern. But we have heard 
complaints from every quarter, until we 
are tired. If the bank under its pres- 
ent reputable management does not at once 
make a new departure, show more life 
and energy, and get more business, it had 


. better wind up its affairs, sell its fine bank- 


ing house to Fisk & Hatch or some other 
wide-awake concern, and return its capital 
to its long-suffering stockholders. 





MONEY MARKET. 


Money continues in such abundant sup- 
ply on call loans at 3 to 5 per cent. that the 
changes in the amount of outstanding legal. 
tenders or in the surplus of the bank re- 
serve have no effect in Wall Street and 
prices remain very steady, let the changes 
be as they may. But on Saturday the banks 
lost on their averages for the week about 
$1,600,000 in their reserve, caused by the 
withdrawal of gold, though there was a 
small increase in the legal-tenders. But, as 
the banks still hold $23,000,000 in excess of 
their 25 per cent. required reserve, this 
loss of surplus was not considered of 
the slightest importance. There has been 
no material change in the outstanding 
legal-tenders; but the necessities of the 
Secretary of the Treasury will probably 
compel him to issue the remainder of the 
$44,000,000, now about $19,000,000, during 
this and the coming month, since it is eyvi- 
idently not the intention to do anything 
to increase taxation. Although the stock 
market has not been affected materially 
since our last week’s review by the con- 
tinued ease in money, the gold market has 
been successfully manipulated by the specu- 
lators and the price at the close of the week 
was up to 112. 

The exports of specie for the week end- 
ing Feb. 14th were as follows: For the 
week, $1,149,796; previously reported, $3,- 
195,190; total since Jan. 1st, $4,344,986. 

The ease in money operates greatly to the 
benefit of the houses that were under the 
necessity of obtaining extensions last fall, 
and several have been able to anticipate the 
payment of their notes falling due next 
month. The paper of such staunch dry 
goods firms as H. B. Claflin & Co., which 
could not be sold in November last on 
better termsthan 2 per cent. a month, is 
now taken freely at the rate of 6 per cent. 
per annum. All classes of investment 
bonds have largely advanced, except those 
of the Southern States, which remain in bad 
credit. The railroad bonds have been ad- 
vancing generally, and New York Central 
and Hudson River new 7 per cent. bonds are 
selling as high as 104} and interest. The 
Union Pacific incomes, which haye always 
paid 10 per cent. and which two or three 
months were selling below 40, are_now in 
demand at 84. . They are still a very 
good purchase, as they fall due in Septem- 
ber next and have two 5 per cent. dividends 
due on them. .No official. notice has been 
given by the Union Pacific Company as to 








the manner in which these bonds are to be 
redeemed; but it is generally understood it 
will be by issuing a new long 8 per cent. 
bond, on a second mortgage, paying 8 per 
cent. in currency, and to be given at 90 to 


the holders of the present bonds.. If any 
holders-should insist on being paid in full, 
they would get it by waiting a little, no 
doubt, and 10 per cent. interest besides. But 
the majority will be quite willing to accept 


such favorable conditions as we have men- 
tioned. 
The stock market exhibits a lack of spec-: 


-ulative operators, as might be expected 


after the terrible slaughter which took place 
in October and November last; but it has 
recovered its tone marvelously, considering 
the great number of operators who have 
been almost hopelessly crippled. A few 
have recovered their losses; but the great 
majority are so entirely disabled as to be 
unable to speculate as they were in the 
habit of doing, even if they desired to do 
so. And the places of these disabled 
operators have not yet been filled by new- 
comers who have the necessary margins, 
ability, and courage to take hold of the mar- 
ket. But new men, as always happens, 
are coming in all the time, and whenever 
Congress can come to any determination on 
the policy to be pursued in relation to the 
currency there will be something like a 
renewal of the old energy which character- 
ized the Stock Exchange during the excit- 
ing period from 1862 to 1872. The only one 
of the crop of speculators who sprung up 
and flourished like green bay trees in Wall 
Street during those eventful years who still 
keéps upon his feet and has command of 
apparently undiminished resources is Jay 
Gould. But even this active and successful 
operator is rarely seen in the Street, and it 
is only his confidential broker who knows 
what he is doing, so successfully does he 
make out to cover up his tracks, 

There has been during the past week a 
a large advance, caused by investment pur- 
chases, in the stock of Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna, and Western, which sold up to 
1124; in Harlem, which sold at 123}; in 
New Jersey Central at 108} and Delaware 
and Hudson Canal at 120. But the rise in 
these stocks, whose prospective value de- 
pends upon the working of their coal 
lands, did not influence the rest of the 
market, which barely maintained itself. 


QUOTATIONS OF THE CITY BANK STOCKS FOR 
SATURDAY, FEB. 147TH, 1874. 








Offered. Asked. 
TOW SOK coc ccycncg saan 20125 — 
Manvhattan...........0.. +145 —_ 
Merchants’ ...ccccccseccees 117 _ 
Union .....ss0ccses ceseesLBQg a 
UNON eas occ s cixetteens 149 — 
ity...... We decvccee soscee _ 
WROUER cs. a sian oemrahasun _ 101 
Butchers’ and Drovers’.:.. — 140 
Mechanics’ and Traders’. .121 a 
Gallatin National.......... 125 _ 
Merchants’ Exchange...... 7 80 
Seventh Ward.......... ow 96 
State of New York........ 1073¢ aa 
a Oar 116 1164 
Mechanics Banking Assoc’n — 90 
Mercantile.............08- 107 115 
American Exchange.......109 10984 
be oe aS pe eer 128144 «185 
Bank of the Republic...... 100 _ 
Bank of North America. . _ 
130 
125 
* 80 
Marin Pie 165 
New York County. Sepa ats ab 150 _ 
Importers’ and Traders’. . 194 — 
N. Y. National Exchange. . 89 
First National............. 1%5 — 
Fourth National.......... 106 106 
Ninth “wees ppeaanlcss a 99 
Ordomtah «:5:..».. oe asikid' e056: oie 165 — 
Gold Exchange............ 118 = 
Bank. and Brok. ‘iat . 85 90 
German American......... ) 9836 941g 





BankInG House oF Fisk & Hatcu 
No. 5 Nassau STREET 


WE BUY AND SELL GOVERNMENT. BonpDs 
AND GoLD at current market rates; buy 
Gold Coupons; buy and sell Stocks and 
Bonds at the Stock Exchange on commis- 
sion for. cash; receive Deposits, and allow 
interest at the rate of four per ‘cent.; make 
Collections; and transact a general Bank- 
ing and Financial business. 

We also deal in the OznTRAL Pacrric and 
‘WESTERN Pacific Gotp Bonps, which at 
present prices are very desirable for invest- 
ment. 

We are also selling the OznTRAL Paciric 
GoLp Six: Per Cent, Lanp Bonps at 85 
and accrued interest. 

The earnings of the Central Pacific Rail. 


New York, Feb. 16th, saa 





road reached last year $14,000,000, and its 
business is constantly increasing. 

The continued scarcity of Government 
Bonds, with steadily advancing prices, is in- 
creasing the demand for the best class of 
railroad securities, and their relative advan. 
tage for interest-paying investment, at cur. 


rent market rates. : 
FISK & HATOH. 


New York anp Osweco Mmianp: Ratt- 
ROAD First Morteace BoNDHOLDERS de- 
sirous of joining for the purpose of pro- 
tecting their common interest with the 
foreign holders of first mortgage bonds, who © 
are now united to the extent of over $2,000, - 
000, are requested to communicate imme- 
diately with 

HEDELBACH, FRANK & Oo., Bankers, 

52 Exchange Place, New York. 


10 TO 12 PER CENT. LOANS 


p= 9 Bibaneapclis and St. Paul pro - Send for cir- 
ahr +8 Minneapolis, Minn. 








Improved Farm First Mort- 
12 Per Cent. Net. Imp over i guaranteed. le 
orcircular. J.B. WAT 


Allen, Stephens 


ama @ Co, au 


BANKERS, (Domestic). 
No. 25 Pine St.. New York. 
DO NO STOCK BUSINESS. 
HOW PEOPLE, oF INVEST. MEANS 


LD IN 
A Pamphlet Sales on receipt of 10 cents, 
H. P. CHAND. Box 1200, Boston. 


KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 
Bankers, 12 Walt St., New York, 
allow interest on deposits, draw 
Bills on London & Paris; also 
issue Letters of Credit available 
atall points at home andabroad. 
Investment Securities for sale. 


A SOLID TWELVE PER CENT. 


stocks are the footballs of brokers, 














Patan tonal tiaoies d Missouri TEN P- 
Svar ty Rew hela 
ew 
can i nr their alam and as to 
m, : 
ness. cok our New York Bank. Our pa) is at 


because 
ve loaned millions, and not a 
lost. For details address ACTUARY of the 
Mlinois Loan Agency, Jacksonville, Ill. P.-O box 657. 


ecieges 
eats, Ste: fs 


GEO. OPDYKE & CO., 


BANKERS, 


No. 25 Nassau St., New York. 


ACCOUNTS OF BANKS, BANKERS, CORPORA- 
TIONS, FIRMS, AND INDIVIDUALS 

DEPOSITORS ENJOY THE SAME ADVANTAGES 
AS WITH INCORPORATED BANKS—FOUR PER 
CENT. ON DAILY BALANCES, CREDITED 
MONTHLY. 

COLLECTIONS MADE AT LOWEST RATES. 

INVESTMENT SECURITINS A SPECIALTY. 


LAKE SHORE AND MICHIGAN 
Southern Railway Co. 


ND MORTGAGE Py Ca REG BO AND 
poets OF a, AND nD $0 BAGH? re er PAY- 


SCOTT, STRONG & CO., 


BANKERS, 36 Broad street. 
The nominal amount of bonds bry mine to be 
issued under this is 
IONS a Teserved to ex- 











tin or absorb 
“New Fund 3 of 1882,” and of the “+4 
= = ON in amount are ‘now 





UNION DIME SAVINGS BANK. 


Nos. 396 and 398 CANAL STREET, corner Laight. 
Open daily from 10 to 3, and Monday Evenings 5 to 7, 


Assets over Ten Million Dollars, 


Surplus—Seven Hundred and Fifty Thousand Dollara, 
SIX PER CENT, INTEREST ALLOWED. 
Bank Books in English, French, and German. 

G. 8S. CHAPIN, Treas. N. J. HAINES, Pres’t, 

- TS. ARMOUR, Sec. 





> - 
_ THE IOWA LOAN NV END TAD NaS MEANY will willin- 


Real Estate at in- 
will punranitse the collection of all Hota Seas arsed 
vesting, for New nette a 
GRILL, Cate governor of iil Ad- 
ine ea idcigesclewee baie om ee te 
DUNCAN, 
SHERMAN & Co., 








‘Corner Pine ‘ona Nasena't Sts, New York, 


ISSUE 
“Hie dra: 
on favoranle terms. i 








EW. CORL S 


February 19, 1874.] 
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Railroad Bonds) 


Midland, North Pacific, or 
any other Railroad Bonds, 
in exchange, on fair terms, 
for Beckwith Sewing Ma- 
chine Company Stock. 

Apply personally or by let- 
ter to 


UTLEY & BOWEN, 


4 Wall Street, N. Y. 


John J. Cisco & Son, 
BANKERS, 


No. 59 Wall st., New York. 





Gold and Currency received on deposit, subject te 
check’ signt. 


Interest allowed on Currency Accounts a the rate of 
Four per Cent. per annum, credited at the end of each 
month. 


ALL CHECKS DRAWN ON US PASS THROUGH 
THE CLEARING-HOUSE, AND ARE RECEIVED 
ON DEPOSIT BY ALL ‘'HE CITY BANKS. 


Certificates of Deposit issued, payable on demand, 
bearing Four per Cent. interest. 

Loans negotiated. 

Orders promptly executed for the Purchase and Sale 
s Governments, Gold, Stocks, and Bonds on commis- 

ion. 

Collections made on all parts of the United States 
and Canada. 


Notice to Investors. 


er for sale the following : 
15 35,000 = estate first br te e 10», rast cent, bon 
10 amt issue 


qe ya lity Coal an 
mpany 0 
5,000 Cairo City 6 per cent. oO years. 


50. COG Tull or on pee tng gr oft bere wionen 
WINSLOW & LSON, 
70 William st. 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 


INSURANCE CoO., 


100 and 102 Broadway, N. Y. 


Capital - - - $1,000,000 00 
Assets, Jan. Ist, ’74, $2,255,937 08 
Liabilities - - - 471,081 95 
Branch offices: 
26 COURT STREET, BROOKLYN; 
106 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN, E. D. 


DIREC TORS: 
CEO. T. HOPE, President. 


H. H: LAMPORT, Vice-Prest. 
SAMUEL D. BABOOCK, HIRAM BARNE 
RNOLD, 





BENJ. G. A LAWRENCE TURNURE, 
A. A. LOW SAMUEL A. SAWYH 
$. B. CHITTENDEN CYRUS Ss, 
WM. H. SW. M. D. MORGAN, 
HENRY C. BOWEN ALEX’R M. WHITE, 
AURELIUS B. HULL, WILLIAM BRYCE 
WILLIAM M. L,’ OHA LA 
THEODORK I. HUSTED, WELLINGTON CLAPP 
WM. H. CAS ‘ ENRY F. SPA G, 
D. H. ARNOLD, OHN PAINE, 
WM. M. RICHARDS, ROBERT H. McCURDY, 
ORAGE B. CLAFLIN, GKO MOSLE 
JAS. FREELAND JOHN H. EARLE, 
J. LOW ENRY KY 
JOHN D. M ES H. BOOTH, 
H. HURLBUT 





s, CH. 
EWS, WM.H. 
ARTHUR W. BENSON, EDWARD MARTIN 
T. CO EMAN, BR an ICA 


W. LANE 
fiuEs FRASER, 


ABRAM M. KIRBY, Secretary 1 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


{20 Broadway, corner Cedar St. 


Capital.............. ».+-- 400,000 00 
Surplus........ ........- 674,576 69 


Assets, Jan.1, 1874..61,074,376 69 
m4 Ss. WALCOTT, President. 


FidNRY RID, Acclotant Secretary?” 


ACCIDENTS. 


Insure in the TRAVELERS of Hartford, Ut 


UNIVERSAL LIFE INS. Co., 
NEW YORK CIPY. 


THE ORIGINAL JOINT STOCK HIFE INSURA 
COMP. THE IPED Starea Oe 


al Dep't. 











t. 
J. ident: 
OUN H. BEWLEY “ 
Rowan W, OLN PEW IBY, Seceetery 





Fitcneta, 


THE SUPPLEMENTAL BANKRUPT 
BILL. 


THE Senate, instead of repealing the 
Bankrupt Law, as proposed by the House, 
have pasyed a supplemental. bill, amending 
the law and relieving it of all just objec 
tions, alike in respect to debtors and cred- 
itors. The law as it now stands is undoubt- 
edly harsh in several of its provisions, be- 
sides consuming too large a portion of the 
bankrupt’s estate in official fees and ex- 
penses. Yet this is no reason for repealing 
it: altogether, provided it be desirable to 
have a bankrupt law at all. The remedy is 
amendment, and not repeal. 

Whether the House will adopt the bill of 
the Senate or not remains to be seen. It is 
evident that the Senate will not consent to 
a total repeal of the law; and, hence, the 
House must agree to the theory of amend- 
ment or leave the law to stand as it now is. 
A good bankrupt law, like all other good 
laws, is the work of time in the process of 
its creation. Defects being ascertained in 
its practical working suggest amendments 
that will make it better; and thus it gradual- 
ly grows into a more perfect state by suc- 
cessive improvements. If the House can 
make the Senate bill better by further 
amendment, there will surely be no objec- 
tion to the trial. We hope, however, that 
the whole effort will not fail by a disagree- 
ment between the two houses as to what 
the amendments shall be. The first action 
of the House, in repealing the law per saltum, 
with but little thought or discussion, was 
an instance of exceedingly hasty action. 
The Senate has acted more wisely in the 
matter. 





THE VALUATION OF PROPERTY 
IN ILLINOIS. 

THE assessed valuation of property in 
Illinois for the years 1872 and 1873 is as fol- 
lows: 

Personal property... 





a reiting s001 85 









Railroad propert; 103, 

Lands... bs é pe 2 3 2 "965 642 3012 08 

OMI chatindedesncaducesnadahasaie 126,209,088 241,820, 362 
$508,875,848 $1,194,225,550 


This — increase of 1873 over 1872, of 
coutse, does not represent an actual increase 
by anything like an equal amount. It 
rather results from a difference in the meth- 
od of valuation. 

The total amount of the debt of the state 
on the 1st of December, 1872, was $2,060,- 
150.63, the whole of which matures by 
November ist, 1881. The state receives 
from the Illinois Central Railroad Company, 
in consideration of the land-grant conveyed 
thereto and in lieu of all other taxes, seven 
per cent. of the gross earnings of the Com- 
pany’s road, which is known as the charter 
tax. This source of income was as follows 
for the under-mentioned years: 





$4,374,652 
With such an annual income from a single 
source, with so small a debt, and with so 
large a property valuation, the State of Illi- 
nois is not in much danger of bankruptcy. 





LOANS AND DISCOUNTS FROM 
1865 TO 1873. 


Tue Z'ribune of this city has made up a 
table showing the aggregate loans and dis- 
counts, capital and surplus, individual de- 
posits and legal-tender reserves of the na- 
tional banks of the United States in Octo- 
ber of each year, from 1865 to 1878, as 


follows: 
¥ pe eeamie: on Us. ” 
rear. nts. 0 
seas 487,170,136 $431,970,586 
1800, O08 247508 468/688, 246 
196%... 1. 486,769,002 
ae es 
1870.1... 715,928,080 524,460,7 





Nore.—The wat dolore oO of Se] 


-all the others are for dates in 


The inference to be drawn from this table 
is that within the lasteight yeats indebt- 
edness of every kind has largely increased. 
The increase of loans and ‘discounts from 
$487,170,186 in October of 1865 to $944,220,- 
116 in September of 1873 is otit Of all pre- 





THE INDEPENDENT. ; 
TMilin)”©6©\. toe Got mitina be 


portion to the other principal items’ of the 
national banks. Such a rapid increase of 
bank indebtedness—unquestionably due in 
part, at least, to our currency system—in- 
dicates am amount of speculation in. the 
methods and kinds of business that is any- 
thing but healthy. It is a state of things 
that furnishes a plenty of fuel for the 
devouring flames of a monetary crisis. 
There is no doubt that the credit system in 
this country has for years past been most 
unnaturally strained, and the only wonder 
is that its cords have not long since snapped. 
rE 


GREENBACKS NOT LIES. 


Mr. H. C. Bowen, Eprror or THE In- 

DEPENDENT: 

Sir:—We have seen a good deal of discus- 
sion, pro and con, of thecurrency question, 
and now we see even the reverend clergy 
entering the lists. Four years in the college 
and three in the theological seminary are 
required to fit a man to preach the well- 
defined and simple truths of the Gospel 
How much longer must it require of practi- 
cal experience and how much more of 
brains and common sense to become an in- 
telligent and reliable financier? And yet 
we see the former leaving their quiet call- 
ing to enlighten the latter in financial prob- 
lems, with as much presumption as if they 
knew something about them. We find a 
wonderful diatribe ina recent number of 
another religious paper, from a reverend 
doctor of divinity, attempting to prove our 
much esteemed greenbacks to be nothing 
more nor less than lies, And now we have 
another in THE INDEPENDENT from a rever- 
end divine to show they are simply pieces of 
paper, of no intrinsic value; for paper can- 
not, he says, like gold, be worked into arti- 
cles of use or ornament. Gold, he thinks, 
cannot be obtained without labor; and, 
hence, it has a certain intrinsic value above 
that of paper, which can be obtained at 
far less cost of time and labor. I take it 
‘for granted that our Government has never 
issued greenbacks except for value received. 
Our soldiers in the War of Rebellion will 
claim they worked hard enough for them, 
and so willthe producers of our military 
and other stores; and I presume we are all 
willing to work for these pieces of paper 
just as readily as for pieces of metal, whether 
white or yellow, and as representatives of 
value they are more convenient and just as 
reliable. Nor need we trouble ourselves 
much lest, as our divines. suggest, they be- 
conie as “ Qontinental money” or “ French 
assignats.” We should never reason from 
exceptions, rather than general rules. We 
have, indeed, seen disorders occasionally in 
the currency; and so we also hear of acci- 
dents by flood and field. Nevertheless, 
we are willing to risk encountering them 
sooner than remain inactive. But let us pro- 
pound a question or two. . In what respect 
is acurrency based on specie much better 
than these so-called ‘‘ promises to pay,” so 
long as the promiser is unquestionably a 
responsible party? We will suppose a 
currency based on gold. It has been thought 
that 25 per cent. of a bank’s issues is a safe 
basis. Within the present century we have 
seen half a dozen panics and as many sus- 
pensions of specie payments by the banks. As 
arule, the banks withstood a run of twenty- 
four hours, and, in that time having paid out 
their basis of 25 per cent., there remained 
three-fourths of their circulation in nothing 
better than ‘“‘ promises to pay.” Would 
our reverend doctors call them (Mes or 
mere pieces of paper of no inherent value? 
Shall we designate all obligations in writing 
not paid at a given moment in specie as 
so many lies or pieces of paper? 

We do not want specie for these green. 
backs. They are more convenient as repre- 
sentatives of value than gold or anything else 
that can besubstituted for them. We must 
have a circulating medium; and what can 
be had better or safer than these greenbacks 


and national bank-notes, based on the na- 
tional faith and responsibility ? Let the 
amount be fixed and determined, and who 
of us need care whether it is redeemable in 
old or silver, within ten or fifty years ? 
We do. not want the gold as a representa- 
tive of value. It would be burdensome 
and inconvenient. But we all do want our 
present excellent and reliable currency to 
n undisturbed. The more it is meddled 

with by quacks and wiseacres the worse it 


will be for the people. 
A RETIRED BANKER. 
Ntw HAVEN County, Conn., Jan. 28th) 174) 
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Pusuranee, 


THE ALTERNATIVE THAT WAS 
WANTED. 





THERE is no doubt that mutual life insur- 
ance is the best system ever devised for 
affording pecuniary support to persons 
whom death has deprived of their natural 
protectors. There is nothing unreasonable 
nor unfriendly to science or revelation in 
the calculations which are made concerning 
the duration of our lives and the sum of 
money which one must pay annually, in 
order to secure the payment of a much 
larger sum to his estate hereafter. This 
method of investing money appeals to a 
natural love for wife and children. It 
secures to them a comfortable condition at 
a.time when it may be needed more than it 
is now. 

The only complaint against life insurance 
is that its ordinary plans present no altern- 
ative under certain circumstances likely to 
happen m every man’s life. The ‘‘ choice” 
which Hobson offered, compelled every 
customer who called at his stable for a 
horse to take, in his turn, the horse stand- 
ing nearest the stable door. Whether it was 
large or small, slow or fast, there was no 
alternative. So there stands the old and 
ordinary plan of life insurance offered to 
all, with no alternative to meet the various 
wants of its numerous customers. 

That some alternative plan is needed by 
many who seek insurance appears from the 
fact that the ordinary plan does not treat all 
persons in the same manner; that the in- 
surance paid to the heirs of those who die 
late costs more than the insurance paid to 
the heirs of those who die early; that.the 
insurance cannot be terminated while the 
insured person is living, without a pecuni- 
ary loss; and that even the privilege of ter- 
minating it is injurious, because it furnishes 
an opportunity to defeat the beneficent pur- 
pose for which the insurance was intended. 

It required much skill to meet these ob- 
jections, which, doubtless, have influenced 
some people against life insurance. But 
they have been successfully met by a new 
plan of treating the insurance policy. It is 
called the Tontine Plan. It takes the sur- 
plus of the insurance premium paid by eack 
person, and, instead of returning it every 
year, reserves it to accumulate exclusively 
for those who live to the end of a certain 
number of years; no share of it being paid 
to the members whose early death is an 
actual loss to the common insurance fund. 
This gives, what has long been needed, a 
fair advantage to the long-lived policy- 
holders, whose long-continued payments not 
only provide the funds to pay the policies 
of those who die early, but also create the 
surplus fund itself. 

This plan of life insurance is an alternative 
plan. It offers a choice which was needed. 
It has none of the disadvantages of the 
long-standing ordinary method of insur- 
ance, as will be evident from a brief glance 
at it. For there are certain very simple and 
satisfactory tests which may be applied to 
any plan, and it will not need much study 
to deicrmine the best result when they are 
applied to this one. 

In the first place, that plan of life insur- 
ance is the best, other things being equal, 
which keeps the insured bound to his con- 
tract with the insurance company. An 
ideal plan would be one in which contracts 
were altogether abolished, and the wealthy 
company sought for the most deserving per- 
sons to whose destitute heirs it might donate 
a sum of money sufficient fortheir support. 
But this Tontine Plan, instead of leaving 
an open door behind the insured, through 
which be may at apy time walk otit and’ 
abandon his contract of insurance, compels 
ten persons to maintain the contract“for 
every one who would, on the other plan, 
voluntarily give it up. 

Then we would also say that a plan of in- 
surance is good in proportion as it secures 
the ultimate object with the léast «x 
If the premium or annual expense of the in- 
surance is paid ‘fera'great length of time, 
without conferring any, benefit, the. plan..is., 
sorfar unsatisfactory. to the insured. , Every, 
applicant for..a life. insurance who, has a, 
natural prospect of long life must count.ev 
a long series of annual. payments. He may 
possibly make these payments for fifteen 

















years. If he does so under the Tontine 
Plan, the sums which ‘he! annually deposits 
with the insurance company are raised, as 
much as possible, into an accumulated prop- 
erty for his own benefit, which he can actu: 
ally take possession of at the end of that pe- 
riod. Thus this new plan of treating the in- 
surance policy tends to substitute perme- 
nent and‘profitable form of insurance for 
one whose duration is limited entirely by 
the caprices of the individual. 

The Tontine Plan has been practiced suc- 
cessfully by the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society since 1868. It is offered as ‘a choice 
to all who are about to be insured and are 
not satisfied with the ordinary plan. No 
one is compelled to select it; and, in fact; 
the Society recommends it only to persons 
who have a reasonable expectation of being 
able to pay their annual premiums contin- 
uously through the period of ten, fifteen, or 
twenty years to which the Tontine policy 
is limited. To such persons it is a very 
desirable form of life insurance and it 
presents exactly the alternative that was 
wanted 





THE INDEPENDENT AND LIFE 
INSURANCE. 





Tue INDEPENDENT is strictly a family 
paper. It goes by mail to nearly twelve 
thousand post-offics, embracing every state 
and section of the country. It is also 
sent abroad all over the world, wherever 
the English language is spoken or wherever 
Americans travel or domicil. Probably a 
quarter of a million intelligent people con- 
sult cur columns weekly, and are thus kept 
posted and thoroughly acquainted with 


every movement in church and state. But | 


we think nine-tenths of our readers pe- 
ruse THE INDEPENDENT for. other and 
more practical purposes. They want to 
know all abaut busines3:, about finance 
and about commerce, about the dry goods 
market and about the grocery trade, about 
banks and «about insurance companies, 
about everything which practically touches 
either their moral, social, intel!ectual, or 
physical, as well as their spiritual wants. 
About these days (as the almanacs say) our 
life insurance companies are presenting 
their annual statements. They deserve at- 
tention and examination. Asaclass, these 
corporations seem to be growing rapidly 
in strength and public confidence. 

A few years ago, only, good Christian 
men and women by tens of thousands, and 
good newspapers ton, opposed life insurance 
on what was seriously affirmed to be re- 
ligious principle. Now scarcely a single 
voice in any quarter is raised against it. In- 
deed, our clergymen of every sect and name 
are at present among its most earnest advo- 
cates and friends. Good, sound life insurance 
companies are pow regarded as among our 
best benevolent institutions; but they are 
patroniz’d and sustained with other than 
simply benevolent motives. Self-interest 
and benevolence go hand in hand in this 
matter. We seek through these nopdle 
corporations almost the whole range of 
good we would confer on those we love 
most tenderly. They provide alike happi- 
ness and bread, a home, witb all its unnum- 
bered blessings and comforts, a physician 
in a time of sickness, and a helping hand 
for a dying hour. Tbey provide for. the edu- 
cation of orphans; and, hence, lay founda- 
tions for their untold usefulness in after 
years. They will, if invoked, furnish both 
comforts and luxuries, food for the body 
and food for the mind, spiritual blessings 
and temporal blessings. If these be facts, 
why should pot we and all the people 
praise them and commend them more and 
more? As for ourselves, we have done this 
in the past, and we will do so more faith- 
fully, if possible, in the fnture, 





INSURANCE. 


ZAITNA 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD. 





CASTE CAPITAL... ....cesecseecedesseeeees 83000000 09 
ASSETS, JAN. 1, 18T4.......c0eeeseeees sevessed 5)T85 925 79 
LIABILITIES........ 055s cccccsCocceccteccsece SMASIS ED 


Losses paid sirce organization, over $40,000,000. 
JaS. 4. ALEXANDER & PECK, Agents, 
173 Broadway. 








Twenty-third Annual. Report 


OF THE 


OF NEW YORK, 
NOS. 


156 AND 158 BROADWAY, 


JANUARY PR Aa 1874. 


INCOME FOR THE. YEAR 1878. 
For Premiums, Extra Premiums, etc...... $1,596,318 2 
For Interest...........i.1,- Gsdord Jacke oven +.) 681,752 78 
For Interest, etc., accrued...........ssse.00. 265,101 01 


DISBURSEMENTS. 

Paid for Claims by Death on 
Policies and Payment of An- 
GRIF cccdincteccescapsegscencss 
Paid for Dividends, Return 
Premiums, Purchased Poli- 
cies, and Interest on Divi- 


$679,187 16 


ley*holders ............0cceeeeee $1,173,259 35 
Paid for Expenses, Salaries, 

Taxes, Revenue Stamps, Med- 

ical Examiners’ Fees, and 


93 
ASSETS. ‘ 
Cash in Bank, Trust Co., and on 
Es fo ip enasfh ccd aad 
Bonds and Mortgages, ana in- 
terest accrued on same 
Loans on Policies in force....... 
United States and New York 
State Stocks...................0° 
Quarterty & Semi-annual Prem- 
tums deferred, and Premiums 
and interest in course of col- 
lection and transmission..... 
Temporary Loans on Stocks and 
Bonds (market value of the 
Securities $844,257).............. 629,950 00 
Interest due to date and all 
other property.................. 


. 4,355,426 08 
“2,299,623 00 


726,555 53 


Reserve required for al! policies 
in force, Carlisle 4 per cent... $6,880,151 84 
Claims by death not yet due..... 264,970 00 
Dividends unpaid and all other 
liability......4..... gob vopaperessing 
7,342,835 38 


Undivided Surplus................ $1,665,626 95 


The Manhattan invites a comparison with other 
Companies as to the following particulars: 

1, The large Proportion of its Assets to Liabilities. 

2. The small] Ratio of Expenses to Income. 

3. Care in the Selection of Risks. 

4. Prudence and Skill of Administration. 

5, Justice and Liberality in the Payment of Losses 
and Dividends. 


6. The even and uninterrupted success of its opera- 
tions for a quarter of a cenvury. 





PRESIDENT, VICE-PRESIDENT, 

HENRY STOKES, Cc. Y. WEMPLE. 
SECRETARY, ACTUARY, 

J. L. HALSEY. 8. N. STEBBINS, 





NEW JERSEY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE CD., 


189 MARKET STREET, 
Newark, N. J. 
J. H. STEDWELL, President, 
R. C. FROST, Vice-President, 
EIGHTH ANNUAL STATEMENT. 


JANUARY Ist, (874, 


ASSETS, January Ist, 1873......... 


RECEIPTS. 
Received from Premiums dur- 


$1,348,559 42 


$ 
Received from Interest during 
61,920 72 797,914 46 


$2,146,473 88 
DISBURSEMENTS, 

Paid Return Premium and Sur- 
rendered Policies............. 
Paid Death Claims................ 
Paid Commissions to Agents.... 68,976 G4 
Paid Reinsurance and Annuities 24,180 47 
Paid Contingent Expenses....... 54,421 80 
Paid Advertising, Printing, and 
Postage........ babbockdbboodépe 
Paid Taxes and Interest on 
Guaranteed Capital........... 
Paid Physicians’ Fees,........... 





Balance..... 





ASSETS. 

Cash in Bank and on hand.,..... 

Bonds and Mortgages owned by 

Company 
Loans on Call and other Liens. . 

U. S. and State Bonds owned by 


a neebemereacerceerecece 





Loans on Policies. . 





Death Claims not yet due.,...... 
Reserve on Policies in force, 
Valuation 4% per cent......,. 966,214 00—$1,023,214 00 


Surplus for Policy-holders.. $476,799 91 


No. of Policies Issued in 1873-6, 977. 





IME 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


111 FULTON STREET, Brooklyn, 
254 BROADWAY, New York. 


ANNUAL STATEMENT, JANUARY 1587, 1874. 


Received in 1873 for Premiums.$835,684 53 












do. do. Interest... 225,437 20—-$1,061,121 73 
$4,407,274 84 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Paid Losses by Death . Sn 
id ured Bindo 4 %o 
Paid Annuities. ..........-...0.0. 2,257 23 
Pala Dividends to Poiicy Hold- 
SES SRR PPD: Ps i i 176,184 4 
Paid for Surrendered Policies;:» 77.978 70 
Total paid Policy Holders..... $494,690 50 
Commissions, Agency Charges, 
Neg tg and Taxes $100,524 06 
ses, Medical Fees, 
Stationery, and all other ex: jpeto 
PRBBOR 2. cco onccecccpsedbocecesecs 4 
652,534 81 
754, 
Less decrease in market value of Unitea™™ a 
States and other Bonds. .................00+ 12,491 21 
DOMME: csiccccnccstcecceoat tiecacasecee eae $3,742,198 8 
ASSETS. 
Loans on Bond and Mo: Dincpcccgiqapdcs 950 00 
United States Bo F-grtiecy OS 00 
New York State Bonds 51,750 00 
Kings County Bee. 
rooklyn City Bonds. 
Call Loans, secured by Coliatera 700 00 








Fores. 


ans, secured by ars in 








a scamnsenonspcevecsesbencsasuvocceceses 75,045 45 
$3,742,198 82 


LIABILITIES. 


Death Losses reported.......... $24,000 00 
7 —7 in course of ad- 


Surplus as r-gards Policyholders......... $555,698 82 

Policies in force, 10.754, i- suring $21,773,083.00, 

All de -irable forms of Life and Endowment Poli- 
cies and Annuity Bonds issued by this Company. No 
restriction as to residence or travel. 

‘ial rates for clergymen. 
ulars.sent on applleation, Address Box 3276, 


New York. 
GEO. C, RIPLEY, President. 
WM, J. COFFIN, Secretary and Actuary. 
1, H. FROTHINGHAM, Treasurer. 


= 





“THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE €0., 


OF NEW YORK, 


144 & 146 BROADWAY. 


NEW YORK, 


F. 8. WINSTON, President, 


ASSETS FIFTY-EIGHT MILLIONS 
OF DOLLARS. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
Vice-President, 


J. M. Sruarz, Secretary. 
W. H. C. BARTLETT, Actuary. 





[February 19, 1874. 


— 


“OFFICE OF THE ~~~ 


MERCANTILE: ‘MUTUAL! 


INSURANCE ‘COMPANY. 


No. 35 WALL STREET, 


prt: oe mR ae 


New ¥ YORK, January 22d, 1374, . 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE AP. 

fairs of the Company on, the 3ist. December, 1873, i 

submitted in ere with the requirements of its 

Charter: 

Premiums outstanding December 31st, 1872. $228,367 ¢3 

Premiums received daring the year 1873... 1,420,627 33 


Total Premiums........ se eeeeeee eens $1,743,994 %6 
Premiums marked off as earned from Jan- 
uary Ist to December 3ist, 1873........... $1, 197,054 03 
Paid during same oes: 








Reinsupanee, "a en “BL 2785 88 | 1 


Return of Premiums. eoce 74,336 02 
Paid to penile. as an 
equivalent for scrip dividend 
and July Interest on Stock.. 85,925 77 


The Asséts of. the Company one ‘the 3ist Docember,. 
1873, were as follows; 


Cash in Banks.. Doe cGeesbegepedbodee $44,118 01 
United States, State, and Bank Stocks, and 
Loans on Stocks....... hoc cede cab Seal Mo Gba 295,444 00 
Interest on Investments due...............- 4,269 50 
Premium Notes and Premiums in course of 
OI 5s 6054 c0naedosvkcras tcacecccuatacss 629,502 93 
Reinsurances and Salvages due the Com- : 
PORT cerccccccccccctendicnecssocececses eeseecee 45,620 00 
$1,918,953 44 


That &@ seml-annual dividend of FIVE (3) 
PERC CE T. be paid to the stockholders, or their legal 
representatives, on and after MONDAY, the second 
of February next. 
TRUSTEES. 
JAMES FREELAND, FRANCIS HATHAWAY, 
SAMUEL WILLETS, AARON L. REID, 
ROBERT L. TAYLOR, JOHN D. WOOD, 
WILLIAM T. FROST, GEO. W. HENNINGS, 
WILLIAM WATT, HENRY EYRE, 
JAMES D. FISH, JOSEPH SLAGG, 
ELWOOD WALTER, EDWARD MERRITT, 
D. COLDEN MURRAY, DANIEL T. WILLETS, 
TOWNSEND SCUDDER, L. EDGARTON, 
SAMUEL L. HAM, HENRY R. KUNHARDT, 
BRYCE GRAY, JOHN 8. WILLIAMS, 
N. L. McCREADY, CHARLES DIMON, 
WILLIAM NELSON, JR., PAUL N SPOFFURD, 
HAROLD DOLLNER, JAMES DOUGLASS, 
JOS. WILLETS, WILLIAM B. SCOTT. 
ELWOOD WALTER, President. 
ARCH’D G. MONTGOMERY, Jr., V. Pres. 
ALANSON W. HEGEMAN, 2d V. Pres. 
C. ds: DESPARD,; Secretary: 


METROPOLITAN 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 108 Broadway, N. Y. 


$300,000. 


insures Fire Risks. 
R. M. C. GRAHAM, President. 
SAMUEL J. YOUNG Secretary. 


LANCASHIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


Manchester, England. 


U.S. Brane Ih, 


No. 187 Broadway, New York City. 


Agencies throughout the Country. 


Capital -- $10,000,000. 


JOSEPH L.. LORD, Manager. 
United States Life Insurance Co., 


Nos. #61, Fp 209). and 264 Broadway 
ruer arrenu Street, 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS NEARLY $4,000,000. 
The principal features eg “of this ce MAR N are ABSO- 
bore SECURITY, ECO gecAL AGEMENT, 
da LIBERALITY TO THE IN 
All forms of Life and Endowment Policies Issued. 


OHN E. DE WITT, President. 








Capital, 














CHAS. E. PEASE. Secretary. 
WILLIAM D. WHITING, Actuary. 





CONTINENTAL LIFE INSURANCE (0. 


OF NEW YORK, 


Policies 





Nos. 22, 2-4 & 26 NASSAU St. 


CONTINENTAL BUILDING. 


issued, - - 62,000. 


Assets - - - - - - $6,500,000. 


President, L. W. FROST. 


Vice-President, M. B) WYNSOQOP 


Secretary, J. P, ROGERS. 


Actuary, 8. C. CHANDLER, Ja 
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February 19, 1874.\ 
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MUTUAL BENEFIT) 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEWARK, N. J. 


STATEMENT, JAN. 1, 1874. 


Balance, as per Statement, Jan. 1, 1873, ,825,587,797 58 


ceived for Premiums and 
Beeenaies during the Ne ae $5,402,158 53 
ag ye for Interest 

e 








FOBB ss tgdae se oqe§4e 0: no cevase 1,769,251 91 
Total Receipts, 1873, $7,171,410 44 
aims by Death and En- 
Pagwmen ted 99,227 2 
Piao raietiens 484,042 17 
aid Advertising 
pat tick: So 72,806 71 
n' mn 
E een Fi PR Se 91,327 49 
f) 
Exchange........ 11,667 23 
Patt, Coma Ce) 
im m2: ons 
tok ed Spore 419,240 51 
‘8 
)  terseraenale 21,778 52 
Pala bi teags OO 1,508 70 
eturn 
MING orate 1,798,766 74 4,975,136 00 2,197,274 44 
$27,734,062 02 
ASSETS. 
Cash On Hand, .,......ccecereceeees $514,944 02 
Real Estate... ...:.....s000+ esos. 149,904 10 
United States Securities......... 1,405,500 00 
State, City, and County Bonds,. 7,128,200 00 
Bonds and Mortgages............ 11,480,350 70 
Loans on Policiesin Force....... 7,016,385 97 
Due for Premiums in course of 
transmission............e0e00+ 88,677 23 
27,784,062 (2 
Interest dueand accrued ...... $584,081 34 


Premiums due and not yet re- 
ceived,on issues principally 
of December...../.........5++ 





Total Assets, Jan. 1, 1874.....828,541,473 54 

Ratio of Expenses to Income (excluding taxes), 8.59 
per cent. 

The Dividend of Return Premiums declared by the 
Directors in 1873 will be paid to the assured as their 
Premiums fall due in 1874, in conformity with the 
tules of the Company. 

LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 
H. N. CONGAR, Vice-President. 
EDWARD A, STRONG, Sec’y. 
BENJAMIN C. MILLER, Treas, 


SAMUEL H. LLOYD, 


State Agent Eastern District of New York, 


137 Breadway, New York. 





AT 


OFFICE OF THE 


“ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New YorRK, January 2th, 1874. 


The Trustees, in conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs on 
the 31st December, 1878 : 

Premiums received on Marine Risks from 

1st January, 1873, to 31st ber, 1878. $6,511,114 22 


Premiums on Policies not marked off lst 
JANUALY, 1873..........eeceeeeeececeeseeceere 


Total amount of Marine Premiums........ $8,723,274 92 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks, por ypan Pi Fire Risks disconnected 


Prem a - ed il f Ist January, 
emiums m: 01 om an’ 

873, to sist December, 8, * $6,290,016 73 
Losses paid during pte a sha La ee Lesve ces 2,960,882 49 
Returns of romeo <bkaes 1,258,319 26 


The Company has ana aan am viz: 


United States and State oe New York 

Stock, and other Stocks.... » er 00 
Loans s Stocks and otherwise.... 2 % 

Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages... 467 

it and sundry notes and otntean 

the Company, estimated at.. 422,894 66 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable...... 2,838,302 27 
0 Fa oe cow dein o qed e chap eegewoce sos »__ 521,840 59 59 
Total Amount of Assets........... $15,613,642 52 62 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next. 


The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1870 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
Third of February next, from which date all interes: 
thereon willcease. The certificates to be produced at 
the time of payment and cancelled. Upon -certifi- 
cates which were issued for gold premiums the pay- 
ment of interest and redemption will be in in gold. 

A dividend of Forty Per Cent is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
sist December, 1873, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the 7th of April next. 

By order of the Board, 


J. B. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 

D, JON WILLIAM H. WEBB, 
CHARLES S DENNIS, GORDON Ww DY, 
W.H - BURNEAM, 

HNRY ‘gor RED K CHAUNCRY. 
LEWIS CUR RLES P. BURDETT, 
CHARLES H. — FRANCIS SKIDDY 

LOWELL HOLBROOK, | ROB’T B, MINTURN 
ROYAL PHELPS, OBERT L. STUART. 

AVID LANE, WILLIAM E. BUNKER, 
JAMES BRYCE, J . DE FORES 
DANIEL 8.MILLER, ALEXANDER V.BLAKE; 
WM. STURGIS, CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
HENRY K. BOGERT JOSIAH. LOW 
WILLIAM E. DODG CHAS. H. MARS: ' 
JOSEPH GAILLARD,JR., ADOILPH LEMOYNE, 
Satie LOW Xbamn, sacker 
JOH EWLETT, OMAS F. YOUNGS, 


BL HOWLAND 
BENJ. BABCOCE, HORACE GRAY 
J. D. JONES, President. 
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Z Selections. 


THE OLD FAMILIAR FACES. 


{ nave had playmates; I have*had companions 
{n my days of childhood, in my joyfal school- 


days: 
All, all are gone, the old familiar faces. 


[ have been laughing, I have been carousing, 

Drinking late, sitting late, with my bosom 
cronies : 

All, all are gone, the ol@ familiar faces. * 


I loved a Love once, fairest among women ; 
Closed are her doors on me, I must not seeher: 
All, all are gone, the old familar faces. 


I have a friend, a kinder friend has m0 man 2 
Like an ingrate, I left my friend abruptly— 
Left him to muse on the old familigr faces. 


Ghost-like I paced round the haunts of my 
cbildhood, 

Earth seemed a desert I was bound to traverse, 

Seeking to find the old familiar faces. 


Friend of my bosom, thou more than a brother, 
Why wert not thou born in my father’s dwell- 





ing? 
So might we talk of the old familiar faces. 


How some they have died, and some they have 
left me, 
And some are taken from me—all are departed: 
All, all are gone, the old familiar faces. 
CuaRLes LAMB. 





LETTER TO ALITTLE GIRL BY 
MARIA EDGEWORTH. 


EDGEWORTH’s Tqwn, June 22d, 1840 

My Dxar Lrrrte ReavER:—You have 
written to mea very nice letter. I hope you 
will be able to read this answer which I 
write for you. Iam glad that any of my 
stories entertain you. I should like to do 
anything that would please you, particular- 
ly because I know that it would give pleas- 
ure to my sister and your cousin Honora, 
and to your great-aunt, Mrs. Mary Sneyd, 
who lives with us and whom I love. 

She read your letter, and she thought it 
was well written, and she liked it. She 
was fond of your motherand of your grand- 
father. She sends her love to you. 

I cannot write a story for you like ‘‘ The 
Orange Boy and the Thief,” for reasons 
which it is needless for me to explain to 
you; which reasons have made me refuse 
to write new stories for many other chil- 
dren who have written to me to ask me to 
write for them, as you have. But 1 will tell 
you a true story, which you may keep, as 
you desire, for your own-own. It is never to 
be put in a book or published. 

I should tell you, in the first place, that 
Edgeworth’s Town, though it is called a 
town in Ireland, is what you would calla 
village in England. In this village there 
are a great number of poor people and poor 
children. One of these poor children, a boy 
of: about six years old, was the son of a 
blacksmith, who, I am sorry to say, was a 
drunken man. The boy was very fond of 
his mother; but even the mother did not or 
could not always take good care of him. 
She used to lock him.up in the house by 
himself when she went out, and she never 
taught him that he should be careful not to 
go very near the fire, lest he should set his 
clothes on fire and burn himself, 

One evening he was left alone, locked up, 
when it was nearly dark. There was a fire 
of turf on the ground in the fireplace, with- 
out any grate, as is the custom here. The 
boy went to play with the fire, which he 
saw looked bright; and I do not know how 
and he did not know how, but, in meddling 
with the burning turf or being too close to 
it, he set fire to his clothes, and they were in 
flames, and he was very much frightened, 
and he called and screamed out, but nobody 
heard him,and he ran to the door and 
pounded at it and tried to open it, but 
could not. Indeed, it was well he could not 
open the door, because his running out into 
the air would have made the flames burn 
more fiercely. What he should have done 
(bad he but known) was to have pulled the 
blanket off the bed and to have wrapped it 
close around him ; or, if there was no 
blanket nor anything that he could wrap 
round him, he should have lain down on 
the floor quite flat, and that would have 
put out the fire, as I have been told. But 
he did not know this, and he ran about the 
rvom. This made the flames burn more. 
He was dreadfully burned . before any one 
heard his cries; and when the neighbors 
did hear they could not give him any help, 
for bis mother had the key of the door with 
her and they could not getin. At last she 
came home. She had been to the well for 
water, and she had a pail of water with 
her; and she threw water upon him and 
put out the fire, but not before the boy had 
been terribly burned. He was burred all 
down one side of his back—from the neck 
all over his shoulders and to the bottom of 
his waist. I saw it. 

Somebody went for the boy’s father, to 
tell bim what had happened. The father 
was at the ale-house, drinking; and he was 
half drunk. When he got home, and saw 
the dreadful sight of his burned d and 
heard the cries of the poor boy, who was 
roatitig Joud, the man flew at his wife'to 
beat her. He was.a large and very strong 
man, and he beat her with all his might 
and passion. 

The boy, in the midst of hisown pain, 
called to his father, and said : 

“ Father, I will stop cryung if you will stop 
beating mother.” 


And the boy that instant did stop crying, 
and the father did stop beating the mother. 
Do not you feel that you admire and like 
the boy? 

I saw him very soon after this happened, 
and [ kwow that what I have told you is 
true. I not only saw, but I put what was 
to be put upon thé_poor burned back my- 
self; and, while I could hardly bear to look 

mit, this. good, braye little boy. bore it 
al: without one cry or groan. I think that 
he believed he had promised not only to 
slop crying at the moment when his father 
stopped beating his mother, but that he 
had promised not to cry afterward from 
all the pain of the burn. I know that 
three times, when that burn was 
dressed (I mean when the plasters were 
pulled off.and.on), which must have tortured 
him, he never did cry, never uttered a 
groan, nor did he shrink; but lay quite still, 
with his face down on the sack or on the 
bedstead (I cannot remember which) on 
which he was stretched. 

It is now above twenty years since all 
which I have now told you happened ; but 
I recollect the whole as well as if it were 
now before my eyes. My sister Fanny 
(Mrs. Wilson) drew the figure of the boy 
which is sent to you, and the size of the 
burn, from my description, which I am sure 
isnot exaggerated. It isnot beyond the truth. 

I have seen many people suffer pain, but 
I never saw any endure pain better than did 
this poor little boy. And he bore it from a 
good feeling at first—from love for his 
mother, from a wish to save her from pain; 
and afterward he continued to show the 
same fortitude (that is, power of bearing 
suffering) from a good principle—from know- 
ing that he ought to doas he said he would 
do and that he should keep his promise. It 
was difficult to keep such a promise; but he 
did keep it. It was many weeks before the 
dreadful burn was healed. The surgeon 
who attended him told me that the boy con- 
tinued to show the same fortitude and 
patience all that time. He quite recovered 
at last. 

Perbaps you will wish to know what be- 
came of this boy afterward. But I cannot 
tell you. He went away from this village, 
and I can tell you only that he is not now 
living. I wish I could end this true story 
with the words which you may have read 
at the end of some fairy tales: ‘‘ And he 

lived very happily all the rest of his days.” 
But you know we cannot make true stories 
end as we like. I can only hope, as I dare 
say you will when you read this, that the 
boy was as good and brave to the end of his 
life as he was when -_ six years old. I 
hope also; my dear little reader, that you 
will either be able to read this for yourself 
or that your kind aunt will read it to you. 

Iam now your trwe story-teller, 

(Signed) Maria EDGEWORTH. 

I have made asad number of scratchings 
and blottings in my letter to you, my dear 
little reader. You made not one blot or mis- 
take in yours to me, and I am glad of it. 

Addressed to— 

‘The Hon. Miss Elizabeth Theresa Lister.’’ 
— Good Things. 


OF MAKING MANY BOOKS. 


One of the curious summaries which the 
end of the year commonly briogs up is the 
number of books that have been issued 
from the press during the twelve months. 
Whatever may be true of the quality, the 
quantity for last year gives no indication of 
our having reached the end of a process 
which Solomon pronounced to be endless. 
The number of books which the press has 
brought forth during 1873 is nearly five 
thousand ; and of these about seven tenths, 
or nearly three thousand five hundred, are 
new books. A large proportion of these are 
frivolous and trifling; but there is also a 
very large proportion on the most serious 
subjects. ‘‘ Theology,” embracing works 
of a biblical and practical nature, has given 
to the world no fewer than seven hundred 
and seventy works. This indicates that a 
large proportion of our population are inter- 
ested in the most serious of all subjects, 
though it does not indicate either the nature 
of their views or the character of their im- 
pressions. 

It is only too obvious that, if books are 
produced so rapidly, the reading of the 
present age is very liable to become super- 
ficial and desultory. To a certain extent 
this would be true, even if there were 
nothing but books to read. How much 
more true when, in addition to books, we 
have got magazines and newspapers by the 
hundred thousand. New publications have 
always one attraction over old—the 
attraction that they are new. Many 
readers get into the way of having a 
rapid rush through many books, rather than 
making a deliberate perusal of a few. As 
to rereading books and thinking over them, 
that, we fear, is becoming a lost art, con- 
fined to a few critics, if even to them. In 
such times as these there are some stern 
lessons about reading books which con- 
scientious readers must try at all hazards to 
fasten on their hearts. Allow that there are 
many books requiring only to be tasted, and 
admitting of nothing more; allow that there 
are many other books which it is enough to 
read once, and pérhaps to read rapidly, 
there remains still another class that are to 
be pondered and treasured. The number to 
be ‘so dealt with cannot be very large in the 
case of any reader, because life is short and 
time is prectous But sc-sly every wise 
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reader will have a “‘golden treasury,” from 
whose priceless pages he will be constantly 
digging treasure that faileth not, The more 
he is tempted to be. distracted by many 
books the more will he feel the duty of 
loyalty to a few, and pre-eminent among 
the few will ever stand the ‘priceless volume 
whose pages are ‘“‘more to be desired than 
gold, yea, than much fine gold, sweeter also 
than honey and the honeycomb.”—Sunday 
Magazine. 





~ TATTOOING. 


New ZEALAND is the country of which we 
have most knowledge in regard to the prac- 
tice of tattooing, owing to the number of 
travelers who have described it. John 
Rutherford, a seaman engaged on a South 
Sea voyage, was captured on the northern 
of the two islands in 1816 and kept prisoner 
by the natives for several years. They 
treated him kindly, on the whole, and con- 
ferred on him the honor of tattooing, which 
ceremony he described in the publisbed 
record of his adventures. Laid on his back, 
amid a group of natives, he underwent the 
ordeal on his body, arms, and face. Several 
tools were employed, some with teeth and 
some without; varied in size and shape to 
fit different parts. The operation lasted four 
hours; during which the chbief’s daughters 
wiped the blood from his face with a bunch 
of dried flax. Then they washed him ata 
neighboring stream, dried him before a fire, 
and gave him his garments one by one, ex- 
cept his shirt, which one of the ladies put 
on her own person, wearing it hind-side be- 
fore. So severe had been the scarifying 
what he lost his sight for three days, and did 
not fully recover for six weeks. The front- 
ispiece to his volume represents him adorned 
with a most elaborate tattoo of devices; 
while another engraved plate gives fac- 
similes of various kinds of tattooing instru- 
ments employed. 

The best and fullest account of this sub- 
ject was given by Mr. Earle, who resided 
nine years in New Zealand, shortly before 
the first settlers ventured there from En- 
gland. In his work, published in 1829, an 
engraving is given representing a New Zea- 
land chief lying in an easy position, on a 
kind of blanket, and an artistic tattooer 
operating upon him. He says: 

‘The art of tattooing has been brought to 
such perfection here that whenever we have 
seen a New Zealander with his skin thus 
ornamented we have admired him. It is 
looked upon as answering the same purpose 
as clothes. When a chief throws off his 
mats, he seems-as proud of displaying the 
beautiful ornaments figured on his skin as a 
first-rate exquisite is in exhibiting himself 
in his last fashionable attire. It is an essen- 
tial part of warlike preparation. The whole 
of the district of Ko-ro-ra-di-Ka was prepar- 
ing for the approaching war. Their can- 
non, muskets, powder, and ball increased 
daily; and avery ingenious artist, named 
Aranghie, arrived to carry on this important 
branch of his art, which was soon placed in 
requisition, for all the mighty men in the 
neighborhood were one by one under his 
operating hands. As this professor was a 
near neighbor of mine, I frequently paid 
him a visit in his studio; and he returned the 
compliment whenever he had time to spare 
He was considered by his countrymen a per- 
fect master of the art of tattooing; and men 
of the highest rank and importance were in 
the habit of traveling long journeys in or- 
der to put their skins under his skillful hands. 
Tndeed, so largely were his works esteemed 
tliat I have seen many of his drawings ex- 
hibited even after death. A neighbor of 
mine very lately killed a chief who had been 
tattooed by Aranghie; and, appreciating the 
artist’s work so highly, heskinned the chief- 
tain’s thighs and covered his cartouch-box 
with it. I was astonished to see with what 
boldness and precision Aranghie drew his 
designs upon the skin and what beautiful 
ornaments he produced. No rule and com- 
passes could be more correct than the lines 
and circles he formed. So unrivaled is he 
in his profession that a highly-finished face 
of a chief from the hands of this artist is as 
greatly prized in New Zealand as a head 
from the hands of Sir Thomas Lawrence is 
amongst us. This professor was merely a 
cooky, or slave; but by skill and industry he 
raised himself to an equality with the great- 
est men of his country. And, as every chief 
who employed him always made him some 
handsome present, he soon became a man of 
wealth aud was constantly surrounded by 
important personages.” 

We thus learn from Myr. Earle tbat 
tattooing is veritably a branch of the fine 
arts, in the estimation of these -who are 
most concerned in the matter; and even the 
Englishman himself was: roused -to enthu- 
siasm in the matter. The Church Missiona- 
ry Society have in their museum a bust of a 
chieftain, carved by himself in very hard 
wood, with rude iron tools of his own mak- 
ing; and the tattoo marks on his face are faith- 
fully copied. Unusually complex devices 
are said to require weeks, or even months, 
in their execution, seeing that some. portions 
of the skin must be healed before others are 
proceeded with. From various authorities 
we learn that among these sav tribes 
tattooing i the mark of gentility, and is as 
much ed as is the exhibition of coats of 
arms by many families in England. A 
traveler, Mr. Marsden, ventured to tell one 
of the New Zealand chiefs that it would be a 
pity to tattoo his nephew, Rocow, ashe was 








afine-looking youth, with a dignified, open, 


a 


and pleasant countenance, which ought not 
to_be disfigured. What was the reply? 
‘‘ The chief laughed in my face, and said 
his nephew must be tattooed, as it would 
give him a noble, masculine, and warlike 
appearance ; that he would not be fitted to 
be his successor with a smooth face; and 
that the New Zealanders would look on hin 
merely as a woman if he was not tattooed.” 
—Chambers’s Journal. 








A BULL FIGHT IN MADRID. 


WitH a trumpet-blast the bull dashed 
into the ring. For two days he had been 
kept in the dark, without food. Fancy then 
his bewilderment and rage when, blinded 
by the sun and excited by the screams of 
14,000 throats, to the left of the gate, which 
closed immediately, he saw a_picador, 
dressed in yellow, wearing a broad-brimmed 
hat, being mounted on a sorry beast, and 
holding in his right hand a threatening lance, 
Could anything be more inviting to bullish 
instinct? In one moment the bull’s horns 
penetrated the horse’s bowels, and the lance 
was plunged into the bull’s back. The bull 
was game; he showed unusual pluck and 
the Spaniards cheered. Again and again 
he returned to the charge. There never 
was a better bull. He lifted the helpless 
horse off his feet; he almost carried him on 
his horns; he no more heeded the lance than 
if it had been the pricking of a pin; he 
gored and gored until the wretched horse, 
quivering from head to feet, silently fell te 
the ground, with the picador beneath him. 
The man wasin no danger. The bull’s at- 
tention was quickly distracted by the wav- 
ing of red banners in another direction, and 
assistants rescued the picador, whose. le; 
are always so cased in iron as to render it 
impossible for him to move until set upon 
his feet. On the picador’s removal the teaz- 
ing ceased, and the bull, seeing the dead 
horse, bathed in his own blood, charged him 
many times, amid popular bravos. Descry- 
ing another horse, off the bull dashed, with 
his hoofs in the air, and so nearly tossed his 
victim as to unhorse the picador, who clung 
to the barrier until hauled over it. The 
horse galloped riderless round the ring, with. 
his bowels dragging upon the ground. It 
was a noble sight. Perhaps you think the 
suffering brutes are speedily put out of 
misery. You are wrong. As long as horses 
can stand up and bear riders, so long they 
do duty. Contemplating from the middle 
of the ring the result of his prowess, the 
bull repeated the pleasing performance, 
when the picador again mounted. 

There are many variations; but the theme 
never varies, and before the act closed. six 
horses lay stark and stiff. Spaniards are in- 
tensely critical in the matter of bull-fights. 
When they think they are being cheated out 
of sport, they do not hesitate to cry for more 
horses ; and in trepidation the managers rush 
into the street to buy the first cheap hack 
that offers. Twenty-five dollars is the price 
generally paid. Six dead horses in one act 
satisfy the most exacting; and now came 
the mules, Harnessed three abreast, with 
nodding flags and tassels, they were driven 
in to fast music, and performed scavenger 
duty by dragging off their dead relations in 
a tempo furioso. The entrails were raked 
up, and act second bp > 

Showing no signs of fatigue, Christopher 
Columbus's bull made work for the capa- 
dores (the men who shake their cloaks about 
promiscuously), and fiercely eyed the 
banderilleros (from banderilia, little banner), 
who, inthe gorgeous livery of Figaro, en- 
tered the ring, bearing barbs, which must oe 
lodged artistically in the bull’s neck. Now 
set in the contest between brute instinct and 
human skill. Not to poise the barbs in the 
right place is to excite multitudinous indig- 
nation; therefore, the banderillero is ever 
on the alert, coquetting with the bull until 
the moment for throwing arrives. If the 
barbs are aimed finely and go in straight, 
the banderillero becomes a hero. He bows, 
he receives a shower of cigars, men 
throw bim their hats, which he returns 
with masterly flings, and the owners ure 
made happy. Picture, if you can, the in- 
expressible joy of seeing six of these mur- 
derous barbs—six or eight being the number 
allowed—standing erect in the bull’s neck. 
Tortured, frenzied, the poor beast still 
showed pluck. Had he not, there would 
have been loud cries of ‘‘ Fuego! fuego!” 
and barbs with fireworks would have been 
fastened upon his back, to give him ad- 
ditional vivacity. With the throwing of 
the third pair of barbs act second ended. . 

Act third disclosed the espada (swords- 
man), vulgarly called matador (slayer)— 
humoring, coaxing, teasing the bull by dex- 
terously handling the cloak, under which 
was the weapon destined to do the final 
butchering. The espada, Lagartijo (little 
lizard), was received with great favor, and 
certainly he knew every trick of his noble 
trade. That bull would not give up; but 
Lagartijo proved equal to the occasion. He 
magnetized the bull, which for a second was 
thrown off his guard. ‘In thatsecond Lagar- 
tijo planted the sword between the bull's 
horns, and the splendid animal dropped 
dead. Great was the cheering, many were 
the hats thrown, more were the ci An 
attendant picked them up; and ij, 
with bis blue velvet costume, embroidered 
in silver, with bis white silk stockings, and_ 
ee hal Poe 

elt supreme am 
alized.—KatE SAEED, in N. Y. Tribune 
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ADVERTISE. 


‘THOSE merchants and other business men 
who want to sail smoothly through these 
troublous times should try a little printer’s 
ink. It is the best specific fora panic we 
know of, and our columns constantly show 
thut the best and shrewdest men use this pop- 
ular medicine to ‘‘keep things. moving.” 
Five hundred or a thousand dollars paid out 
for judicious advertising has in thousands of 
instances enabled business men to tide over 
a storm and reach a safe harbor. To sit in 
silence at such a time, or noisily groan over 
events, or resolve to do nothing is palpable 
evidence of folly, or weakness, or both. In 
hard times the world moves more rapidly 
than in easy times, and those who don’t 
want to be left among the break-ers or 
drifted into chaos must move along and 
keep moving step by step with the great 
business current. Work now, and rest by 
and by. 

The following will show what is thought 
of THr INDEPENDENT.as an advertising me- 
dium: 

HENRY C. BOWEN, Esq.: 


Dear Sir :—In November Le commenced advertising 

(in the Ohristian Weei Tribune, aphic 

Brooklyn Eagle, an 

Pak tea A * Caoute 

ny ¢ roi a the advertisement ont wanes eo onnter® 
crease ™m: one 

tive, would in ae P S ibsdulen ont 


io enable me to forma 





Tn 
and INDEPENDENT) my water-proo? 
honcin,” and aT Wed that, if 





S be of ino very oneyea. families; 3; and di 
ing and ——— — I have realized better re- 

sults strom 1 ny other paper of the religious 
press, othout a sin Mo exception. 

I insert ted atrial gine ages ‘of one-half e in 

‘he = per ims to ak a 
larger gleaned than’ THE INDEPENDENT.—. —Ed.] and 
also in THE INDEPENDENT sition in the former 
being most Se ee and yet the latter brought =e 
between three times the money and r 
over the ee, 

ours respectfull 
A. ETTE SMITH, 


Publisher of ‘‘ Pattern Bazaar.” 








New YORK, May 2ist, 1873. 
MR. HENRY C. BOWEN, 
blisher N. Y. INDEPENDENT : 

Dear Sir :—In answer to inquiries made in reference 
to — nap epee Rent ——— og most cheer- 
ful we receiv 

DEPRNDEN' T than ALL THE PAPERS ee INED 
fn which we “advertise, now numbering nearly four 
is say that we Sasider! it one 
of the best mediums in the country. 
Yours truly, 


J. M. FOSTER, 
Manager “ Victor” 8. M. Co. 








NEW YORK, June 234, 1873. 
MR. HENRY C. BOWEN, 
Publisher N. Y. INDEPENDENT: 

Dear Sir:—It gives us pleasure to tes' to = a. 
cellence of your paper as an advertising medi 
ee as a means of r ing that intelligent 
class of m: noo we desire to represent the inter- 
ests of the "COMM NWEALTH in all parts of the 


try. The money expended with you ioe this 


r exten on. 

We are well satisfied with, a 2 result which has more 

po justified your representations and our expecta- 
tions. 


Yours trul: 
HENRY ¥F. HOMES, Sec’y. 


ADDITIONAL TESTIMONY. 


end saath 
liberally at the 
Company, THE SNDEPEND DENT led the list in re- 
sponses. Stn S 60 — out of every 100 referred 
to THE INDEP: 


E anew CO. say: “ THE 
ay hat T has done us the most sood hitherto 
of any ieligioas paper we have ever patronized.” 


MICAL PAINT 3 “Wh 
AVERILL CHE CHE ek keeetanren oe 3 een 


had 
IND EPENDENTS in. their hands or ork ets or said 
they took the paper. Our extensive sales date 
from the time 0: our first advertising in THE IN- 
DEPENDENT.” 


FINANCTAL, p 8 ponies Banker, who advertises 
in all k daily 


rs, decided to try 


THE eee mn at the ee to 
y the bill, he stated that “* 
faa done, him more good than all the rest 7 
together.” 
ORTHWESTER MUTUAL puIFE IN 
™ Cco.: est pa have Rall Woe ti ey Yes 
very best per for insurance chuoibine 
Yo City? 


A. BPRRETE SMITE, Publisher of Fashions 
for Ladies, sa. “THE INDEPENDENT yielded me 
of in cash from an adv 








in New 


excellent class 0: Bay read 

shall patronize it more heavily 1 in the future.” 

THE FRAGRANT SAPOLIENE CO., Cleve- 

papers, THE 

INDEPENDENT last, with cons derable reluctance, 
states that one month’s trial, “THE INDE- 


PENDENT heads the list. We have more replies 
than any six other first-class papers on our 


oO. F. DAVIS (Land ba eg U. P. R. R.) 
says: EPENDENT has been tO me the 
most valuable of all the F religions press.”’ 
B. 5- BLISS & SON (Beedsmen): aes results 
advertising INDEP 


have sur- 
us—exceeding our anticipat pations. We es- 
teem it now one of our best 


WILSON SEWING MACHINE 
Te Ohion stave after i £05, Clove: 


of of epplications for mee and ee i agvertise. 
‘HR IND om proved the best pow 
the entire < 


J.C. TILTON, of Pittsburgh, Pa., one of the larg- 

country, Se “*My adver- 

paid me better 
Paper.” 


er. LOUIS. Mon A se ati e054 at. 


paper we ever patronized. 





THE TR RS RES DET. 


‘PREMIUMS. 


A Proclamation to ryt’ 
MAGNIFICENT PRESENTS for 1874 


THE age in which we live 1s a progressive 
one, especially in journalism; and, as far as 
we are concerned, we are determined to 
have not only the BEST, but the CHEAPEST 
religious weekly paper published. 

THE INDEPENDENT in the future will 
endeavor to maintain the high position 
which it has held in the past. In its 
literary columns it will depend upon’ its 
well-known corps of American and  for- 
eign contributors —a body of eminent 
authors, larger, probably, than that con- 
nected with any weekly newspaper in the 
world; its departments, devoted to Art, 
Science, Missions, Education, and Biblical 
Research, will be conducted, as before, by 
specialists in various departments of study; 
its full and catholic register of clerical 
changes will be continued; its juvenile col- 
umns will be filled by writers whom the 
children regard with favor; additional ef- 
forts will be made to furnish prompt and 
able literary reviews; and in its editorial 
pages affairs of religious and general inter- 
est will be discussed by competent writers. 

We are determined that no subscriber to 
any other journal shall receive as much in real 
value for the money paid as a Subscriber to 
THE INDEPENDENT. 

We are also determined not to be excelled 
in the way of premiums, and hereby pro- 
claim it as an undoubted fact that we give 
with THE INDEPENDENT more beautiful, 
meritorious, and really valuable premiums 
than are offered by any other weekly paper 
published. 

A few years ago an oil painting was so 
much of a rarity, by reason of the positive 
limitation of the supply, that only the very 
wealthy could afford to possess one. To- 
day the windows of our fancy stores are 
lined with pictures so nearly like oil paint- 
ings as to be hardly told from them, and 
at a cost which brings them within the reach 
of all. The fine chromo of to-day, for all 
practical purposes, is as good as a painting 
in oil ; indeed, it ¢s an oil painting, only the 
painting is quickly done, by a peculiar kind 
of printing process, instead of by the hand 
of the artist. 


Our New Premium for 1874 


is one of these fine Chromos. We have been 
fortunate in securing the services of the Hm- 
inent American Artist, Mr. F. B. Carpenter 
(among whose works is the great oil paint- 
in of “Lincoln and his Cabinet,” or 

t Reading of the Emancipation 'Proe- 
lamation”), who was directed by us to de- 
sign and produce something really beauti- 
ful, and which would be creditable both 
to himself and to ourselves. He was in- 
structed to do this regardless of time or ex- 
pense. The result is what might have 
been expected from this world-renowned art- 
ist. He designed and has painted a picture 
elegant in its conception and complete in its 
combinations. This has been reproduced in 
all the richness of oil color from thirty 
different chromo-lithographic stones, making a 
large and superb Genuine Oil Chromo, and is 
entitled 


“Memories of Childhood.” 


It is 17 by 21 inches in size and is really « 
beautiful. specimen of the chromo-lithographic 
art. This picture, which has the appear- 
ance of a genuine oil painting, is well worth 
$10; but it cannot be obtained at any price 
except in connection with our paper. It 
will be kept exclusively as a premium pic- 
ture. As a work of art it is purely American, 
and as such we Co not hesitate to commend 
it to our friends and the public. 

The chromo is a beautiful combination of 
portraits and landscape, representing a group 
of four bright and beautiful children, en- 
gaged in outdoor recreations under the 
shade of a venerable tree, from a branch of 
which is suspended a swing. In this swing 
sits a young girl, smiling upon the bold lad 
who is holding a buttercup under her chin, 
asa test whether or not she loves butter; 
while another sweet girl, with a hoop in her 
hands, and another very intelligent and dig- 
nified-looking youth, with bis slate and 
books under his arm, are thoughtfully look- 
ing at the effect produced. There is also in 
the foreground a favorite Esquimaux dog, 
which seems to take a deep interest in the 

proceedings; while in the nd is a 
sailboat i A the lake lying at the base of 
@ mountain. Flowers are in full bloom 
about them, pomeennee in abundance; and 
the picture is one suggestive of modesty, 








innocence, and aebiidiie It isa delightful 
household. picture, suited to any parlor. or 
drawing-room. 

E3™ It will be sent, post-paid, unmounted, 
to EVERY Annual Subscriber to ‘THe Ix- 
DEPENDENT who pays $3.00;.or, mounted on 
canvas (rolled) ready for framing, for $3.25; 
or, mounted on canvas and stretchers, like 
an oil painting, for $8. wt The latter in all 
cases will be sent by ress at the risk 
and expense of the su On account 
of its size (17 by 21) we cannot safely send 
it wy mail on stretchers, 

ealso continue to give our Two Chro- 
mos, 


*Good-Night Frolic” 
AND 
“So Tired.” 


These pictures were painted by the emi- 
nent artist, Mr. @ G. Fish, and are, indeed, 
exquisitely beautiful. One of them js called 
‘A QGood-Night Frolic,” and represents a 
young girl frolicking with her kitten upon 
the bed. Thelittle blue-eyed eo is dangling 
one of her many beautiful blonde curls over 
the kitten, which is lying on its back, trying 
to catch the curl with its paws. It is, in eed, 
a perfect gem, that one cannot help falling 
in love with at first sight. The other picture 
is that of a young girl, who has completely 
exhausted herself with play, and is now re- 
clining on a sofa, ‘‘So Tired,” and yet so 
beautiful, that all who have seen it are en- 
thusiastic in their admiration of it and 
pronounce it positively splendid. These two 
pictures we have bad chromoed, at great ex- 
pense, by one of the best chrom o-lithographic 
artists in the country. 

They are each 12 by 16 inches in size, 
and are printed in twenty different colors, 
from as many different stones, each color of 
the finest material; and altogether making 
two of the best and most beautiful chromos 
that have ever been published, and such as 
would oe sell at the picture stores for 


$10 each. 
We will send sora of the above-de- 
scribed valuable chromos, postage-paid 


(unmounted). as a premium for every NEw 
yearly subscriber sent to Taz INDEPENDENT, 
with $8in advance; or we will send the 
chromos, postage-paid, mounted on thick 
binders’-board, sized and varnished, ready 
for framing, for 25 cents extra—viz.. $3.25 
in all; or, mounted on a canvas stretcher, 
precisely, like an oil we for 50 cents 
extra—viz., $3.50 in all 





RITCHIE’S MAGNIFICENT STEEL EN- 
GRAVING OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S 


“First Reading of the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation.” 


Our magnificent Steel Engraving by Ritchie 
(one of the largest and most perfect speci- 
mens of art ever executed in America) 
entitled “The First Reading of the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation by Abraham Lincoln,” 
is becoming more and more valuable as one 
after another of the persons there represent- 
ed are removed by death. This wonderful 

icture has a ‘‘MOST STRIKING AND 

ERFECT LIKENESS” of President Lin- 
coln and his whole Cabinet—viz., Chase, 
Seward, Stanton, Bates, Smith, Biair, and 
Welles. The last two only are living. We 
have given away as premiums for new sub- 
scribers over 12,000 of these engravings and 
the demand seems now to be steadily in- 
creasing. 

If our subscribers and friends want this 
splendid work of art—and who does not ?— 
let them EACH AND EVERY ONE send 
us the name of one subscriber and $3.25 in 
advance, when it will be sent at once by 
meil, free of postage. Before we pur- 
chased the steel plate this engraving was, as 
it now is, richly worth $30. 

We absolutely guarantee perfect satisfaction 
in every case and to all parties, or the money 
will positively be refunded. 


RITCHIE’S MAGNIFICENT STEEL EN- 
GRAVING ENTITLED 


Authors of the United States. 
Size 24 by 883 Inches. 


One of the Finest and Most Celebrated 
Steel Engravings ever produced in the ceun- 
try, now given away for one subscriber and 
$3.25 in advance. 

This is believed to be one of the most val- 
uable premiums ever offered for one sub- 
seri 

The following distinguished “ Authors of 
the United States” appear with good-sized 
liknesses in this ee: 








I G ROFT. 
RY ANG. EApeey GODWIN, 
GEELLOW. 
MRS. pat WME (ERSON 
. H. DANA. 
MES. RS. SOUTHWOR RTH. RH 
Wabi CHANNING. 
MES MOWATT RITCHIE. Mis KIRKLAND, 
LICK CARY. 
& te KENDALL BOK 
MORRIS. BATARD TAYLOR, 
i AN, STODDARD. ; 
na HORNE. Sims. AMELIA WELBY. 
tox core SSHHAR 
Ko HALLEOK. 
PRESCOTT 
Remember! One Hane 2 po with $3.25 |. 
will get this Engraving, and aleo Tue Iype- 
PENDENT for One year, 


29 


20 eer een nn 


Engravings of Grant. and Wilson. 


WE will reward_any person who pends us 
one new name, with the money in advance 
—viz., $8.00—with scopy of each of Ritchie's 
Splendid Steel Engravings of President 
Grant and Vice-President Won. 


SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAV ING OF 


Edwin M. Stanton, late Sec’y of War. 


WE will give a copy of this excellent en- 
graving, printed on fine pasteboard, to every 
subscriber who will send us the name of 
@ yearly subscriber, with the money—viz., 
$3.00 in advance. The engraving will be 
sent, postage paid, to any post-office in the 
— States. 


“Providence” Wringer. 

WE have made arrangements with the 
manufacturers of the “Providence Wringer,” 
by which we offer the ‘‘ Cog-Wheel ~Ma- 
chine” (cash price $8) to any person wha 
will send us the names of three NEW sub- 
scribers, with the money, $9; or who will 
renew their own subscription for four years 
in advance and pay us $12. The ‘‘Wringer” 
will be delivered at our office or sent by ex- 
press as may be directed. 


Carpenter’s Book. 
SIX MONTHS AT THE WHITE HOUSE 
WITH ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 

WE will send Tae INDEPENDENT ove 

Re nd gr $3—and “Six Months at the 

ite House”’—price $1.50—postage paid, to 

any person who will send us $3.50; or we 

will send ‘Six Months at the White House 

with Abraham Lincoln” as 4 present to any 

person who will send us the name of one 

new subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT, with 
the money—viz., $3.00. 


Magazines and Newspapers. 


We will send Tum INDEPENDENT one year, 
and either of the following Magazines or 
Newspapers, one year, to any one not 
already a subscriber to those Magazines or 
Newspapers, for the sums set opposite each 
respectively : 


Independent and — a besos $6 00 
arper’s Magazine...... 6 00 

bay ie CR ie 6 OU 

= “ Lippincott’s Magazine.. 6 00 

“ ‘* National 8.-8. Teacher.. 3 50 

* ae > Nicholas. ........ aes ct 50 

J 7 er’s Weekly....... 6 00 

Ny i: a“? Besar pe ep 6 06 


HENRY CU, BOWEN, 
Publisher “ The Independeat,”’ 
P. 0. Box 2787. New York City. 


Special Notice.—Subseribers for Tax 
INDEPENDENT are particularly requested not to 
pay money to persons representing themselves 
as agents until they receive the Premiam 
and our regular form of Certificate. bear- 
ing the fac-simile signature of the publisher, 
guaranteeing the sending of the paper. 


The Judependent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Remittances must be made in Money Orders, Bank 
Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of the. ¢ 
ean be procured, send the money in a Registered Letier. 
The present beet my — is bint pend an abso- 
lute pro o sae ses by mail, and ali #os7- 
masters are “oblige to yogieter: letters whenever re- 
quested to do so 


BY MAIL, $3.09 for 52 Numbers, in advance. 

“ 1:46 “ce 1 “ “ 

vb . a f after 3 mos. 
after 6 mos. 
P- eis in New York, 20 ce ts per year ad. 

ition: 


Single copies 10 cen 








are forw: — ie until an explicit order is 
received by “the Publisher for their discontinuance, 
and until payment of all arearages made as re- 


quired by by law. 
No es entered on the subscription books without 
ent in advance. 
are particularly requested to note 
the iration of their subscriptions, and to forward 
what s due for the ensuing year, with or without 
er reminder from this office. 
THE. RECEIPT of the paper is a sufficient receipt 
= the FIRST subscription. RECKIPTS for money 
mitted to RENEW of expiration are indicated b 
the change in the date of expiration = the little yel- 
low ticket attached to the paper, w: eismace 
either the first or second week Pin the money is re- 
pat But when a postage stamp is received the re- 


ill be sent by mail. 
°SPessrs, SAMPSON LOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet strees, 
are, o- ents » London to receive subscriptions 
semen 
and adve. C. BOWEN 


ENRY 
. lish: ‘i Proprieto 
Editor. reas . per, Tend Topriete - 


NEWSPAPER DFCISIONS. 
1,—An rson who takes & pa: reguiarly from the 
TRS pewhether directed to bis naine 


fice or not 
mm he io oourte, have oes patesing to take 
newspapers a: peri ice, or 
removing and leaving them uncalled for, is prima 
facie evidence of intentional fraud 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE, EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column.) 
dvertisements. | Last Page & Business Notices 
DEMME. . ioe ccedeqnesess ue ar are Se. 
4 times (one month).. i times (Gree monthj.. 
13“. (three mont “Boe [18 
— ‘ 2% 
a2. 





\ a mont! 8) Be. 
welve “ 500. (52 “* s fivetve * yo 
ILL TED AD 
— badeaseerge wh Ree cecdutectbecects cBdehtene Fl 
one OBtD)..... + 
33 time es (tires months). ae 
Fa ‘ } — Sy 
SN NOTICES...... ONE DOLLAR PER AGATE 
"Two DOLLARS PER AGAT® Ling, 
RELIGIOUS NOTICES............. FIrry CENTS A 
one 4x Lay ep 2S sae exceeding fourk 
over that, Twenty-five 
bg tak vertising bast be made in advance, 
Yy Cc. ? 
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farm and Garilen. 
THE CULTIVATION OF ROSES. 


(READ BEFORE THE GERMANTOWN (P4.) HORTI- 
CULTURAL SOCIETY.) 








BY CHAS. H. MILLER. 





"Tue rose is such an universal favorite with 
ali classes that it seems needless;here to speak 
in its praise. Two thousand years have rolled 
away since Sappho called it the queen of 
flowers ; and yet how insignificant then, or even 
half century avo, were her beauties, as com- 
pared with those of the present day. 

This queen of flowers is fond of regal treat- 
ment, is a lover of rich fare, and refuses to put 
forth her beautiful and delicious blossoms on a 
meager diet. Roses will grow and flower 
almost in any soil; but poor soil and deficient 
nourishment will reduce their size, retard their 
growth, and impair the perfection of their 
flowers. 

THE SOIL. 

The best of all soils is a strong loam. If rich, 
so much the better; if not, it should be en- 
riched with good rotten manure. It must be 
understood that to have roses in perfection they 
must be planted in rich, stiff soil, well drained 
and manured. I do not mean wet, clayey 
ground; for in that they will not thrive. We 
need an open, airy situation and loamy soil for 
such as the hybrid perpetuals and other strong- 
growing kinds. On the other hand, a protected 
situation and a somewhat lighter material for 
Tcas, Bourbons, and Chinas. But, as all our 
gardens are not thus favorably circumstanced 
in regard to soil and situation and cannot be 
made to suit the roses, the roses must be 
brought to suit the gardens. And, as the varie. 
ties are so numerous and their habits so differ- 
ent, there should be little difficulty in that 
respect. 

HYBRID PERPETUALS. 

Of all the hardy kinds this group is the most 
‘desirable and deservedly the most. popular. 
Toey thrive under common treatment and are 
generally suited alike for all soils and situa- 
tions. Whatever the rose-grower fancies for 
‘a collection of other kinds, he must grow these 
in quantity and rely principally upon them for 
‘display. They are the best for all the various 
purposes to which roses are applied in garden 
‘and lawn decoration. 

In this group are the best kinds for bleak 
hills and for confined city yards and gardens or 
soils of questionable character. Of the strong 
and more robast kinds of this extensive section 
we find many varicties well adapted and, indeed, 
the best for training to pillars and trellises or 
for growing in pots, for forming rich masses in 
the flower garden or for forcing in pots and 
for exhibition. 

PLANTING. 


Roses may be planted either in spring or in 
autumn. If inthe autumn, they require some 
protection. Plant as early as possible, that the 
roots may take some hold on the soil before 
winter sets in. The carly part of November is 
a good time to plant any of the hardy kinds, 
and the best protection is rotten manure 
heaped around the stem of the plant to the 
hight of from six to ten inches. To prevent 
the radiation of heat from the ground, it is de- 
sirable to cover the whole surface of the bed 
with the same material. Dry leaves heaped 
among or around the plants and kept down 
by branches of cedar or pine bonghs is also 
one of the best modes of protection. 

When the operation of planting has been de- 
ferred until spring, they may be safsly put out 
as late as the early part of April; and if the 
plants have been kept in pots all winter they 
may be planted any time during the spring and 
summer, providing it is done during suitable 
weather. Acloudy dayis the most desirable. 

When the roses are ordered from a nursery, 
everything should be in readiness for their 
proper planting as soon as they come to hand. 
If they have been some time out of the ground, 
the planter should have a bucket of water, in 
which the roots should be dipped and a little 
dry earth thrown or shaken among them, Then 
plant immediately. Choose a dry day, if possi- 
ble, and the drier the ground the better. Be 
careful to press the soil firmly around the roots. 
This is very important. 


THE CARE OF THE PLANTS. 


If all these things are well done, the roses 
will flourish for years without change of soil, 
with the additional top-dressing of manere 
once a year. It, however, sometimes happens 
that, with all the care bestowed on your favor- 
ites, some of them will become unhealthy; 
when the only remedy is to take them up in the 
fall or spring, shake all the soil from their 
roots, and replant in fresh earth, after examin. 
ding them and. cutting away any decayed roots 
and branches. 

" Early in spring, just as the plants begin to 
‘bud out, remoye the top soil around each plant 
and lay a little manure as a top-dressing. They 
@aguld also haves top-dressing of msnyre or 





THE 


bone-dust immediately after the first bloom is 
over, and all useless shoots and decayed flower- 
stalks should then be cut away, preparatory to 
a second bloom. 

TEA-SCENTED ‘ROSES. 

This greup is the most choice and refined of 
all the families of roses.. They are par excel- 
lence the diamonds of the race, Their odor is 
delicious and closely resembles in bouquet the 
flavor of high-class teas, from which they are 
named. 

They are easily distinguished by their large, 
thick petals, their elegance of form, and the 
delicate tints of their flowers. Nothing can 
surpass in fragrance and beauty the half-ex- 
panded buds of the «creamy Devoniensis, or 
the apricot-colored blossoms of Safrano, the 
combined colors of the new Ma Capucine, Le 
Nankin, and many others. 

But, beautiful as these roses sometimes are 
in favorable locations out of doors, they are not 
to be compared to those grown under glass. 
There they are to be seen in perfection and 
amply repay the cultivator for the éxtra trouble 
bestowed on them. 

The Tea Rose was first introduced from China, 

about the year 1810 ; and the old Double Yellow 
Teafrom thesame country, in 1825. From these 
a large number of excellent varieties have been 
raised. It was once thought that the Tea Rose 
would not produce varieties of any merit; but 
some years ago, when the writer of this paper 
was.a boy, in Mr. Piace’s nursery, in Devon- 
shire, England, the unexcelled variety Devon- 
iensis was raised in that neighborhood from 
the old Blush and Yellow Tea, and first sent out 
by Mr. Pince. [ well remember the circum- 
stance and thesensation it created at that time ; 
and not long after I had the satisfaction of 
seeing a field of six acres of this beautiful rose 
in bloom, a sight not soon forgotten. Since 
then a great many varieties have been intro- 
duced by the French and English culti- 
vators, and their multiplication and im- 
provement are still in progress. The 
last few years have been prolific beyond 
all precedent in new roses. So numer 
ous are the varieties of this class that in our 
catalogues will be found nearly one hundred 
varieties ; and so beautiful and various are the 
merits of each one that, if it was our wish to 
discard or curtail the number, we would scarce- 
ly know which to select for that purpose. 
With all due regard for the good old favorites, 
it cannot be denied that, while a few still hold 
their ground, the major part are entirely 
eclipsed by the brilliant productions of the 
present day. ; 

The Tea Rose can also be grown to advantage 
in pots, and in this state can be more easily 
taken care of. They should be plunged in the 
open ground during the summer months and 
removed to a cold frame or green-house during 
winter. 

To grow Tea Roses is indeed an object worthy 
the ambition of all the lovers of horticulture 
and they furnish the highest test of their skill. 
In the open air this class requires more care and 
attention than the more hardy kinds; a some- 
what lighter soil, and a protected location, such 
as the south side of a wall, fence, orhedge; and 
protection in winter, by placing dry leaves or 
manure around each plant, with a covering of 
rough boards, in the form of a shed and open to 
the south. With this precaution, the cultivator 
will have little difficulty in growing them suc- 
cessfully. 


TOPICS OF INTEREST. 


18 THERE MONEY IN BUTTER-MAKING ? 

Deacon 8. W. Buffum said, in a speech recent- 
ly before the New Hampshire Board of Agricul- 
ture: “Young men leave the farm because they 
don’t see how to make it pay. We farmers are 
in fault. We do not adopt a system to show 
our loss and gain. “We cannot tell our loss and 
gain. We cannot tell the cost of producing a 
crop, and, therefore, don’t know what pays 
and what don’t. We must determine this mat- 
ter and practice that which will return a profit.’ 

The speaker then took up the single ques- 
tion of keeping cows for milk. He said an 
ordinary cow would yield about 1,500 quarts of 
milk per year, which, made into butter and 
cheese, would not average more than two cents 
a quart income. This won’t pay. Now, in- 
crease the quantity to 2,000 or 2,500, and you 
see a profit. Add a little more, and the result 
will be, instead of a receipt of $80, we get $60. 
Itis the same in other departments. An aver- 
age price of butter with us is but twenty-two 
and twenty-five cents per pound; and this don’t 
pay. Make an improvement, so that it will 
average forty or fifty, and you seea profit. The 
average price for butter in towns in certain 
sections in Massachusetts is sixty-seven cents— 
a price that pays. All butter-makers can do 
the same, or nearly as well. We can’t often 
buy good cows. Breeders won’t sell at prices 
we are willing to pay. We must raise them; 
and, in so doing, we must select those breeds 
and those fainilies that are adapted to our im- 
mediate purpose. Ayrsbires, Jerseys, and 
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Shorthorng’are thé only ‘bloods that dairymen 
will scespt. ,aCes oe oS 
RAPE AS A HONEY PLANT. 

EL O. Krusche, Berlin, Wis.,-writes the .mer- 
tean ‘Bee Journal : “* Ag a honey-producing plant 
the rape is scarcely second to linden, producing 
& beautiful golden honey, of good flavor, and is 
in blossom when wearly everything else is out 
of blossom, commencing about the middle of 
August and continuing a couple of weeks. 
As a farm crop it is as good if not better than 
wheat. The time for sowing it is from the 
middle to the end of June. This gives time to 
prepare the soil after other crops are in; or if 
wheat or corn should fail in coming up, rape 
can be sown in their places. It is harvested 
the middle to the last of September, after all 
other grain is harvested. ‘It does not impover- 
ish the soil, but benefits it. From five to eight 
bushels more per acre of wheat are raised on 
ground which had rape the previous year. It 
allows no weeds to grow after. it is fairly 
started, growing very dense; and its leaves 
completely shade the ground, therefore it does 
not suffer from drought, like other grains. The 
seed has a good cash market at Fon-du-Lac, 
Wis., where oil is extracted from it, and brings 
from $1.50 to $2 per bushel. From ten to 
eighteen bushels are generally produced per 
acre; but is oftener over than under this esti- 
mate, Two quarts are sufficient to sow an acre. 
Thousands of bashels are annually raised in 
Calumet County and it is just as staple a crop 
as wheat. Those doubting my statement I 
refer to ‘Report of Agriculture for 1870,’’’ 

MILLET. 

Millet seems to succeed everywhere, with any 
reasonably fair treatment. It can be sown 
early in the spring, and will produce a succes- 
sion of crops, by continued sowings, up to the 
middle of July in this latitude. Scarcely more 
than six weeks are required for its growth, and 
the crop should be cut, if for hay, when the 
tops of the seeds begin to ripen; if saved for 
seed, it may stand until the seeds become 
brown. 

Millet requires a good soil, well prepared and 
as rich as may be made. Deep ploughing is 
effective in the cultivation of this crop against 
drougbt, as it is with almost all others. There 
is nothing betteras a manurial application than 
amixture of bone-dust and Peruvian guano or 
a good super-phosphate. Barnyard manure, 
when used, should be well rotted. Four or five 
pecks of seed. are sufficient to the acre when 
hay isthe object. When sown for the seed, 
which when ground is nutritious and fattening, 
rather more seed should be sown, 

There area number of varieties of millet; 
but our remarks above apply to that commonly 
in use, known botanically as Zunicum milaceum, 
Of its great value there can be no doubt, and 
we bope all our readers who can do so will 
sow at least a small patch of it, if only as an 
experiment, to test its adaptability to their 
situation. We only add that the hay it makes 
is excellent in quality, much relished by cattle 
and horses, and frequently reaches three to 
four tons to the acre in quantity. 

MANURE FOR CLOVER. 


A correspondent of Zhe Rural New Yorker 


says that sulphates of soda and magnesia’ 


(glauber and epsom salts) have been found 
peculiarly efficacious as manures for clover, 
this being a crop that responds much more 
readily to mineral than to nitrogenized ma- 
nures. The reason of this is believed tc be 
that the plant draws its ammonia more from 
the air than from the soil. On land that with- 
out such fertilizers gave about three and one- 
half tons of clover hay the crop was increased 
to four and one-half tons per acre by manur- 
ing with the salts named, Combined with 
superphosphates, these substances would be 
likely to show still better results, and a fertil- 
izer thus constituted is well worthy of ex- 
tended trial on our clover fields. The value of 
clover, especially when pastured with sheep, 
is fully recognized by our farmers; but its 
systematic growth preparatory to wheat, as is 
practiced in English tillage, is too much neg- 
lected, inasmuch as, from the small amount 
of ammonia taken by it from the soil, it allows 
nearly a whole year’s accumulation to be 
stored up for the use of the succeeding cereal 
crop, to which nitrogenized plant food is ab- 
solutely essential. 
RAISING FRUIT IN THE SHADE. 

A writer in the Fruit Recorder contributes the 
results of experiments in raising fruits in the 
shade. A parishioner objected to planting 
raspberries because he had no place for them 
except the north side of his barn. In 1863 I 
planted two rows of raspberries, about sixty 
feet long and three feet apart in the rows, di- 
rectly west from a two-story buildiog and 
under the north side of a tight board fence, 
so that they got no sun till afternoon and not 
more than two‘or.three hours of any day; and 
from that plantation we. have picked two 
bushels in a season of Red Antwerps and 
Brickle’s Orange, that were the admiration of 
our neighbors. The finest Blackcaps I ever 
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raised were directly underthe north side of 2 
high barn. I have raised a full crop of straw. 
berries (Russell’s) in the same location, and 
thus lengthened out the strawberry season, as 
they ripened a week later than those that had 
the full benefit of the sun. 


TREE PLANTING IN MINNESOTA, 

The Minnesota newspapers are calling upon 
the state legislature not to adjourn without 
taking some action in the matter of appropriat- 
ing asum of money for the purchase of seeds 
and trees to be distributed to each town 
throughout the state. They especially urze 
that trees be planted on the prairies of the 
state, for the benefit of the farmers who fill up 
the broad stretch of land between the railroad 
and river, so that they may thus fence their 
roads and farms with forest trees. Already has 
this been done to some extent. The system 
has been adopted on all the lines of the St. 
Paul and Pacific Railroad, and already have 
many miles of trees been planted. The same 
course has been pursued by farmers in the 
neighborhood of Hutchinson, who have set out 
from 1,000 to 20,000 trees each. 





RURAL AND STATISTICAL ITEMS, 


THE quantity of beer consumed by brick- 
1es—the men who work in brick-fields—tis al- 
most incredible. One master has allowed ten 
pints of beer a day to each setter. Carts laden 
with beer make the rounds of the fields. Many 
of the master brickmasters still are tavern- 
keepers. Some even have public houses in 
their own ficlds. I remember myself, on a 
brilliant day of last summer, driving into a field 
where I expected that all would be busily at 
work. Nobody was at work; but at the door 
of the house, in semi-drunken conversation 
with the portly gentleman who was brickmas- 
ter and publican in one, lounged three or four 
stalwart brickies. On my appearance, they 
transferred their attention to myself and my 
horse. Clasping the horse’s neck, they assured 
me with tearful pertinacity that we were all of 
the same flesh and blood—an observation which 
seemed to afford them the liveliest satisfaction. 





....- Louisville, Ky., proposes to be the great 
oil depot of the South and Southwest. The 
‘*Great Southern Oil Works’’ received a large 
quantity of oil from Pennsylvania a few days 
ago, in the first train of tank-cars that ever en- 
tered the city. Large shipments will be re- 
ceived from Pennsylvania, and the rich wells of 
Barren County, Ky., will be developed. The 
tank-cars sent South will return laden with tur- 
peptine, which, it is thought, can be more 
easily distributed through the Northwest from 
Louisville than from Baltimore, which is now a 
great market for it. 


....8ome years ago Upper Egypt had only 
some five or six rainy days in the course of a 
year ; but the Pasha planted millions of trees, 
and the annual average is now forty-six days 
of rain, by which the country has been incal- 
culably benetited. The country about Trieste 
bas been made a pretty thorough test, too. 
Once it was fertile; but the forests were swept 
away, and barrenness soon followed. Since 
then, however, millions of olive trees have 
been planted and carefally reared, and now 
productiveness has returned. 


.»+.- Bamboo is becoming a valuable article of 
cultivation in France. In the southern part, at 
Nismes particularly, the experiments have sur- 
passed all expections ; and so much so that man- 
ufacturers have taken up the matter, and not 
only make light furniture—chairs, stools, etc.— 
with this newly imported production, the 
natural polish of which is so pleasing to the 
eye, but, in addition, these plants have become 
the source of considerable trade with other 
countries, particularly England. 


...-A correspondent says: ‘For colic in 
horses give the horse twenty drops of oil of 
peppermint in a half pint of warm water and you 
will find him getting better soon. This I have 
used when other old remedies had failed ; and 
I used it in coldsand coughs for myself. To 
stop a cough, take a small lump of sugar and 
drop two or three drops of oil of peppermint, 
and let it dissolve in the mouth ; then swallow 
it, and you will feel better.” 


....A German apiarian has experimented for 
twelve years with winter food. for bees, and 
says: ‘“*A mixture of seyen parts sugar and 
four parts water, reduced to two parts sugar 
and one part water, gives a syrup for bees a8 
healthy and nourishing as the best honey.‘ This 
mixture loses while over the fire one portion of 
its water, thus reducing it to two parts sugar 
and one part water—the best proportions.” 


«eeeThe secretary of the Society for Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals recommends the 
following preparation for. animals. suffering 
from being overheated: To ove pint of water 
put one ounce of chloride of ammonia, one 
ounce sweet spirits of niter, one dram of tinc. 
ture aconite. Give a tablespoonful every hour 
or two- i 
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om a sermon bythe ree ' 
preached at Bowlder, Colorato, that 


says: ‘‘ The American Indians have no_ more 
right to arms, provisious, clothing, and reserva- 
tion than we have, until they earn them. And 
we cannot expect they will earm.them as long 
as they are given to them.’’ 


_... The foreign trade of Great’Britain hasnot 
been satisfactory to her merchants this year, so 
far. That nation sold $32,500,000 less of cotton, 
linen, silk, and woolen fabrics, and had to buy 
$50,000,000 more of articles of food, in the first 
nine months of this year than in the corré- 
sponding period last year. 


.-The young ladies at Vassar College are 
reported as drinking 150 quarts of milk every 
day, swallow 150 pounds of butter aud 40 
pounds of sugar wed puddine-sauce* for 6ne 
dinner. 


+s.. The Allegan (Mich.) Journal 
I. Dibble, of that county,. planted ¢ 
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Heating, Cooking. & Ls Laundry Stoves 
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corm last; spring which prodiiged fold! | 


There were four large ears of the stalk. 


.-Fifty dollars was voted in Waterbury, 
Conn., to feed the sparrows through the win- 
ter and build them houses. 





AGRICULTURAL. © 


RELIABLE SEEDS. 


Our Illustrated Seed Catal for 1874 is 
for. distrioation. and will ‘be-sent to all who 


read: 
co ee 
Vegetable and Field Seeds and Grains, 
also a select list of 
Flower Sceds and Novelties. 
We offer a saleal premium @s an inducement to 
Clubs and purchasers of large am: 
R. HVALLEN &€0., - 
189. and 19] Water Street, New York. 


8.—Circulars of Aamoultypal, Implements, Ma- 
ainey. Faxailinrss etc., etc. 
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Seedsmen; 35 Cortlandt Street, New York, 
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LISTER BROTHERS’ 
STANDARD BONE FERTILIZERS. 


GROUND BONE, BONE MEAL, © 
BONE FLOUR, 


FRESH BONE SUPERPHOSPHATE 
OF LIME 





FOR GRASS, GRAIN, TOBACCO, AND ALL CROPS 
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chain stitch without any change of parts, 


_ Every machine warranted to give satisfaction, ¢ 
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Nearly 100 kinds and sizes. 
Adapted for the parlor, drawing 












room, library, verandah, church, 
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PHELPS, DODGE & CO. 


CLIFF ST., between John and Fulton, 
GLE O) NEWeYoRRA) Ae §- 
_ @MPORTFRS AND.DEALERS IN 
TIN AND ROOFING PLATES, 
OF ALL SIZES AND KINDS. 
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Ma le and somal Agents Wanted. 


SUPERIOR Steam Engines and Boilers. N. Y. 
SA ‘M POWER CO.. 30 Cortlandt st.. NY. 











RAILROAD, MILL, STORE TRUCKS. 


PACE & CO., 


No. 3 PARK PLACE New York. 





SEWING & WASHING ‘MACHINES. 


LATHROP 


| Combination Sewing Machine Co., 
787 BROADWAY, New York. 


No more Shuttles. No more rewinding 
of thread to make the shuttle stitch. 

An entirely new pinciple involved. 

The shuttle stitch made from twe or 
dinary spools, as you buy them. at 
the stores. 


Also a beautiful embroidery stitch and a single 





’ Uses a very short needle and will sew an . 
wish to make in a family. 





>All ‘parties’ are warned ‘not to infringe upon our 
patents. by making, selling 96 waging, meqhines made 
upon this principle. 

t@ AGENTS WANTED, 








$1. 





GROVER & BAKER'S 


CELEBRATED 


ELASTIC STITOH 


IMPROVED LOCK STITCH 





SEWING MACHINES. 


Simple, Durable, Reliable, 
Light Running, and 
Easily Operated. 


PRINCIPAL SALESROOMS: 
786 Broadway, New York. 


BECKWITH 


PORTABLE 


amily Sewing achine 








Beauty, Utility & Strength Combined, 
with no Toilsome Tread of the Treadle. 
BEvKWITH SEWING MACHINE CO. 

862 Broadway, New York. 





PROVIDENCE WRINGER, 


Moulton Rolls, 
Mcst Durable; 
Double Spiral 
Cogs, 
Easiest Working; 
Curved Glamp 
} Holds Firmest; 
‘c.7 > 2 
NOWEAR OUT 


PROVIDENCE TOOL COMPANY, 


11 Warren St.. N. Y., and Previdence, R. I, 


WAN TED. 


ACTIVE AGENTS FOR THE 


NEW “VICTOR” SEWING MACHINE, 


THE VERY LATEST AND BEST. 
TERMS UNPRECEDENTED! 
Send for Circular. “VICTOR” S. M. CO., 
54 East Teuth St., New York, 

















WHY NOT? 


Neighbors, club together and get Washers and 
Wringers at wholesale, as well as papers and maga- 
zines. Colby Bros. & Co.. Reading, perce send 
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“THE DYING 
SUPPLIED” “WITHTHE: * J 
MICOR OF LIFE 


/ 4. 4. prover © => 
DR. RADWAYW’S 


SARSAPARILLIRN ‘RESOLVENT, |. 


THE CREAT 


BLOOD ° PURIFIER! 


ONE . BOTTLE 


wil! make the Blood pure, the Skin clear, the Eyes 
bright, the Complexion smooth and transparent, the 
Hair strong, and remove all Sores, Pimples, Blotches, 
Pustules, Tetters, Cankers, ete., from the Head, Face, 
Neck, Mouth, and Skin. Itis pleasant to take and 
the dose is small. 

It Resolves away Diseased Deposits; it Purifies the 

Blood and Renovates the System. It cures 
with certainty all Chronic Diseases 
that have lingered in the sys- 
tem five or ten years, 
whether it be 


Scrofula or Syphilitic, 
or Contagious, 
BE IT SEATED IN THE 


Lungs or Stomach, Skin or Bones, Flesh or 
Nerves, 


CORRUPTING THE SOLIDS AND VITIATING 
THE FLUIDS. 
Chronic Senpetion, Scrofula, Gianénler Swelli 


Hereditary 


Hacki is v Cou ugh, gnoerous tions, Syphili c 
Comple 4, Blood ng of the Lungs, . Water 
Brash. Te Galea, hs tna Swellings, ors, Ul- 
ers, bikin d Mercurial ‘Diseases. 
Pome Complaints, Gout, ~ Mickets, Salt 
eum. ption, Liver Complaints, 
iicers in the Throat, Mouth, mors, Nodes in the 
and. other 8 m; Sore Eyes, 

a nordas Disch: d the worst 





m the an e 
f Skin Dis Eruptions, Fever Sores, a 
oR Worm, Balt Rhe : ipelas, ’ 


principle are within @ curative 

er of Modern Chemistry or 
prove to ony person using it fo = either of these forms 
of disease its potent power to cure them. 

Sold b¥ Druggists. $1 pér bottle. 


R. R. 
RADWAY’S 
READY RELIEF, 


The. Cheapest and Best Medicine for 


Family Use in the World! 
RADWAY'S READY RELIEF 18 
KEN INTERN. 
AY’S 


One 50 Cent Bottle 
ENT 
THE AY Pig 2 DDE. Arr ‘8: OF 
EPID 
pet DRED BOL 
CiNES OR MEDICAL; 
oy! Y—OR T. 
GTO TREOHIONS PAIN, FROM 
USB, CEAS. = TO EXIST 
Services of a ysician, RAD 
READY RELIEF isinvaluable. It can be used with 
ing good in cases where 





este ‘eo 

ATTEND. 

TRPOREL Et, <wg Farmers, and others resid- 

ing in settled districts, where it is difficult to 
secure the Ih: iW. 

‘ortis 

Diphtheria, Se Troat 

nem, ous. Colic, Inflammation of e Bowels, 

Stomach, oo , Liver, Kid ig or —_— Meo Quin- 

e; or 


sy, Fever and Agu Headache 
tie ‘Tie Doloreux Toothache, War Barache; B 


holes ree oF coe ‘with ey een Sealds 
sms. e 


Twenty in half a tambler of water will in a few 
moments cure CRAMPS SPASMS, SOUR STO MACH, 
HEAR’ SICK HBADA DIARRHG@A, 
OYSENTERY Y, Colle. Ww wi IND IN THE BOWELS, 
& 
ravelers oes alwa, carry & bottle of Ra 
Relief. with them. A few ae $ 
prevent. sickness OF pains from c¢ e of 
betterthan French Brandy or “Bites as 


mutant, 
Sold by Drugeists. Price Fifty Cents 


DR. RADWAY’S 
REGULATING PILLS, 


perfectly tasteless, elégantiy coated with ag 

purge, Ferulate, D purify, cleanse, an 

way’s Pills, for the cure of all disorders of the Someta, 

Liver, Bowels, Ki Bladder, Nervous 7 

Hesdache Constipation, Costiveness, Indirestion, Dya 

ee Bilio jousness, us jamation < of the 
weis, Piles, and all Derangements £ the Interpal 

Viscéra, Warran to ect a 

—— containing no mercury, ssinereis, or apt 


wea Ob oe res the following 01 iti 





from 





" MANUFACTU RED BY THE 


MERIDEN. BRITANNIACD, 
*” $50 BROADWAY, NL. Y. 


FACTORIES, WEST MERIDEN, ‘OONN. 


First Premium Awarded by the Ameri- 
ean Institute, 1873. 
Extract from Judges’ Report. 

66 We consider the Goods made by this 
Company to be by far the best made in 
this country, and we believe in the 
world. They are FAULTLESS in con- 
struction and finish. The Porcelain- 
lined, Double-walled ICE PITCHERS 
possess all the qualities the Company 
claim—viz.,, Purity, Lightness, and 
Durability.”. 





THE OLD RELIABLE 
HELMBOLD'S BUGHU, 


The Great Family Medicine 


for all diseases of the Kipnzys and kindred 
organs. 


for the cure of Dropsy, Gravel, and all obscure 
disorders. 


HELMBOLD'S BUCHU 


for Premature Decay, Loss of Vigor, and all dis- 
orders of the Urinary Organs. 


HELMBOLD'S. BUCHU. 


Look out for Counterfeits and Imitations. 


HELMBOLD'S BUGHU. 


None genuine unless stamped on each bottle 
—H. T. HELMBoLp. 


HELMBOLD'S BUGHU. 
JOHN F. HENRY, CURRAN & CO., 


8 and 9 College Place, 
SOLE AGENTS, 
Seld by all Druggists. 





ny Organs: 

“a ation, Inward Piles, Fullness of the Blood in 
Ret eidity of the Stomach, Nause Heartburn, 

» Fullness -or mt 8 b, 


the Hea 
sour Braet ions - rk or Fluti 


all the aboyenamed d ~~ 
Bod per Bex. SOLD RY 
Read Mhechowese AND TRUE.” 
Send. one letter Dp to RADWAY & .0O., No. 33 
Warren om New York, ayy orth - thousands 
gilt be sent you. 


lwARDS INK 








LIVE. 


No. 10 AOWE'S' PIANO | AND VIOLIN oR 
Duets contain: Poet and Peasant Overture, 
Gentle Spring Waltzes, and 0. _ pieces of music, 
7% cen iy No. 10 Qu ie Ban 
ieces of ic f 
Fall rite Orchestra, 1 
sirtimeuts by. ee ss, Gungl, » Zikoff, rans ote. for 9 in- 
Bt, Bones. Mase. Sent postpaid. Rand tor catalogue. 





EAT FE. SMITH & CO.’s ORUSHED 
Ookiyn, RY, Superioi pwiiols 

To wheat prepara tions. ¥ sat aa “4 
and economical food for all. Descriptive 


pamphlets sent free. 


Bah (EREPEXP 


HELMBOLD'S BUCHU 





iit 











Box 2618. 


chines, 


OTHE MIOHEST PREMIUM 


[ ex "AWARDED THE : 


JOHNSTON RUFFLER 


AT THB 


Ss American. Institute Fair in- 1872 


Adapted to all: first-class, Sewing Ma. 
Circulars: “furnished Sewing Ma. 


“chine Agents on application 


Cc. WwW. HANDY & CO., Sole Agents, 


330 BROADWAY’ NEW YORK 





Indorsed and Bye by ons 
eater 


menneiee ht 


ves © 
sourness oe 
is peculiar! nieptes supe females durin durin: 
the stomach. FF e by 






lead: icians_ throughout the conte oe the 
the\medical 5 f public. It nut an 


Te. 
morals. Its acta as @ laxative for: — i 
rsuasion to induce them to take it, and 


A oon ireteniee s against the food a of infants souring on 
DANIELL ‘k C0. 58 58 Cedar Street, General Agents, N. Y¥. City. 





Ser oaned bbb 4 she é 
» Transfer 


Pictu 
a tum “Leaves, G Genre Picture: 
spon, 5: per, in ni many ore 


See Betlana eet rces terse 


We M4 an endless Mig ne of d 
sete, tes 


yare Tele ope m= 








Samples from 
B.E. Hale &CO,, 
56.and. 58 Park 





moay sold ueg 


Jedeg sony 4904 





GEO. A. PRINCE.& CO, 


ORGANS & MELODEONS. 


The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Manufactory 
in the United States. 





now in use. 
No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the same 
Popularity. : 
- | 63" Send for Price Lists. 
Address 


BUFFALO, N.Y. 





Claverack College 
HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE, 


Claverack, Col. Ca., N. Y. 
College Course for Ladies; Preparatory for Busi- 
ness or College forGentlemen. Hleven Departments. 
Twenty Instructors. Opportunities for private in- 
struction to those who are pressed for time. 
ALONZO FLACK, Ph. D., President. ° 
THE 


NEW | It makes- the least noise. 
lt is the ‘most simple and 
durable. The best for families 

AMERICAN | to use. The best for agents 














SEWING to sell. This a ag ie 
MACHINE. fete ghttle, machine, 
‘e nm ° 
Self-threading, “Coop AGENTS WANTED. 
Light-running. | For circulars address 
— ee tee, OE 2 Broadway. 
CHICAGO saat # Scare sr. 
st. LOUIS, Mo., 608 N. ara. OF 











Church and thu Clocks!" 


We men manufacture A SUPERIOR cree fe Towers 
on Churches or Public Buildi without 
with from one ‘ 


locks, a 
the esientials CF a di 


jock. 
E. HOWARD + co 
York; No Tremont St 


Catarrh Remedy 4] it ed 
eben RL 2, for it. gears Ryman ’ 
< 01d by MCKESSON & ROBBINS, New York. 

Tn this, way it takes 30 sec- 
? Ad nds to secure the sole to up- 
wot Cee ona per of a Boot or Shoe in a 

he @ oop pe manner ‘equal to hand-sewed, 
am thus reducing the cost. 


Bilv: ere mn) 

} er not o' 

TIPPED re ae ae 
} at the toe, but the s 


ee) 
aoe ib Maiden Lane, New 


+ Boston, 





















week esiave® of 








CRYSTAL CHANDELIERS, 


CILT, BRONZE, AND DECORATED 


CAS FIXTURES, 


Fine Marble and Bronze Clocks, 


Me ri) Bronze, Figues, “er y 
and. Omaments. 
In Greatest Variety, at Low Prices. 


MANUFACTURED BY . 


MITCHELL, VANCE’ & 60, 


597 Broadway, N. Y. 





arranted to 





; riety. 
Directions for sent on @ vitcation, 
Sixth avenue and Nineteenth street, 'N. Y. 


MICROSCOPES. 


Priced Catalogues sent to ‘aay address 10 cents each. 








JAMES W. QUEEN & Co., 
924 Chestnut street, Phila. ; 601 Broadway, New York 





OR NOVELTIES IN 


FLOWER SEEDS 


SEND FOR 


THORBURN’S 


NEW CATALOGUE, 
15 John Street. 





STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON’S 


NEW MALLOW GUM DROPS 
me SWEET COCOA Piste ie 
ieee Ae Weer, BS 
FRENCH A—hal: 


HAD. 








pie owes and 1 ANY “Eisest, 
posite Macey’ 

NO eaiibkie NO aadne. i. NO Sear 

Givees eainaate steady ight cana to Gas PA 


MECHANICAL: bers st., N. Y. 


w ’s Pulpit of 
ont Sl Sg A a Bd ot 








the most ving. Only a dollar a 
nh Tearapls cour nen conte 9% White St. N.¥- 











e- 


ANTED.--The United States Life Insurance Company ds now reorganizing its A gency 
Department, and is prepared.to negotiate with gentlemen ‘of business ability to act 7s 
Agents, Previous connection with the business is not considered necessary. Apply 


at the Home Office, 261 Broadway, N. ¥.~ JOHN E, DEWITT, President, 


eae 





YUM 


